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Special Message 


School of Public 
Administration * 


By CARLOS P. GARCIA 
President of the Philippines 


In connection with the desire to 
improve the quality of public serv- 
ice, may I recommend the expan- 
sion of the present School of Pub- 
lic Administration run by the U.P. 
into a college where training for 
high government executive and 
managerial positions may be given, 
as well as specialized training for 
municipal and provincial service. 
Clerical efficiency can be raised by 
training in this college. But more 
important stil], this college should 
emphasize character building and 
moral education to raise a legion of 


specially trained and efficient men 


of strong moral fibre to man our 


public service and administration. 














* The following statement is taken from 
the President’s State-of-the-Nation Message 
to Congress delivered January 26, 1959. 








Special Issue on Local Government: 


An Introductory Note 


By THE EDITOR 


The success of our previous special 
issue devoted to the topic of In-Service 
Training has encouraged us to repeat 
the experiment by choosing another 
subject of crucial administrative im- 
portance as the central theme for this 
issue. In view of the widespread cur- 
vent interest in the problems of Local 
Administration at all levels, from the 
barrio to the metropolis of Manila, we 
present a series on this topic. 


The material at hand falls into two 
general categories, first some items in- 
tended to convey, in its complexity and 
even incongruities, an image of the ka- 
leidoscopic reality which is local gov- 
ernment in the contemporary Philip- 
pines. Following this presentation of 
the actual situation, we offer a num- 
ber of statements and analyses, from 
different points of view, which seek to 
order or interpret the reality, and pres- 
cribe courses of action intended to 
bring it ‘“‘nearer to the heart’s desire.” 


The first part begins with a retro- 
spective extract from the writings of 
Rizal, giving a vivid impression of ad- 
ministrative obstacles to action which 
might well reflect the sentiments of 
some local government officials today. 





There follows a summary of the pre- 
sent structure of local government and 
the findings of recently published re- 
search on the characteristic problems 
and difficulties faced by local adminis- 
trators and constituencies. Next we 
present two case studies or vignettes 
of particular local situations, one in a 
barrio, the second in a southern City. 
The first part of the issue concludes 
with two analytic essays intended tu 
throw a spotlight on selected facets of 
the local government situation: first 
some political pressures energizing the 
movement for local autonomy; and 
second the role of the President in lo- 
cal government. 


The second part opens with a policy 
declaration urging legislation for 
greater local autonomy and the estab- 
lishment of a new commission by 
President Carlos P. Garcia, taken from 
his State-of-the-Nation Message to 
Congress. The President’s Executive 
Secretary, Juan C. Pajo, next presents 
a program of the national government 
to strengthen local rule at the grass 
roots. The third statement, by the 
Mayor of Manila, presents in typically 
vivid strokes, some dilemmas and 
prospects facing the metropolitan cent- 
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er of the country. An appeal for poli- 
tical reform as a basis for strengthen- 
ed economic and social development 
through increased local autonomy is 
contained in part of a speech by Mr. 
Manglapus. Mr. Mariano analyses 
current proposals for legislative re- 
forms. Visiting professors Lutz and 
Riggs conclude this part with essays 
exploring some of the ecological fac- 
tors affecting the present condition 
and future prospects of local govern- 
ment in the Philippines. 


Research Projects and Plans 


The publication of this special issue 
is particularly timely in view of cur- 
rent interests here and abroad in the 
study of local government and admin- 
istration. 


Overseas interests are expressed in 
international studies currently under 
vay by the International Union of Lo- 
cal Authorities and the International 
Political Science Association. Re- 
goonaliy, there is interest in or- 
ganizing a seminar on local govern- 
ment to coincide with the executive 
council meeting of the Eastern Region- 
wl Organization for Public Adminis- 
tration, tentatively scheduled to be 
held sometime in late 1959. And 
locally, interest in this subject has 
come to the fore in bills currently 
before Congress to carry out compre- 
hensive legislative reforms. These, 
and other projects, are described in 
the “Notes and Comments” section. 

To backstop legislative proposals 
such as these, and to discover means 
whereby even under current legislation 
local and national officials can devise 
means to improve the administrative 
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effectiveness of local governments, the 
I.P.A. has prepared a plan for an in- 
tensive field study and national sur- 
vey to take two and a half years to 
implement. It is hoped that this plan 
will receive support from the National 
Economie Council and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 
The projected research would be car- 
ried out with extensive cooperation 
among interested agencies. 


The plan anticipates that, through 
strengthened local government services 
and administration, economic and so- 
cial development could he accelerated, 
so as to achieve the following benefits: 


1. Strengthened local administration can 
facilitate economic development by mak- 
ing local government agencies active and 
cooperative participants in national 
plans for economic development, rather 
than passive entities, if not positive ob- 
stacles to development. 


2. Presently available but unutilized re- 
sources, b:th national and local, can be 
better mobiliz:d and integrated into de- 
velopmental programs if local govern- 
ments become active partners in sur- 
veying and providing reliable informa- 
tion about the deman¢s and facilities of 
the people in their jurisdictions which 
can be tapped for developmental pur- 
peses, 

3. Improved responsiveness of loca] govern- 
ment to community needs will enable 
local authorities to operate more effec- 
tively and efficiently, releasing hitherto 
untapped potentials for growth, and at 
the same time the local population will 
derive more satisfaction from govern- 
ment and from their participation there- 
in, thus strengthening the grass-roots of 
democracy in the Philippines. 

4. Higher levels of government, especially 
the national and provincial levels, will 
be relieved of major burdens, b>th ad- 
ministrative and financial, thereby 
making it possible to provide bett2r gov- 
ernment services and leadership, not 
only for national and provincial mat- 
ters, but even in regard to local mat- 
ters remaining under th2 control of 
higher levels. 





If Rizal Were Alive Today 








[To hear local officials complain of 
the difficulties they encounter in 
obtaining approval and support for 
their projects and enterprises reminds 
one of what Jose Rizal wrote about the 
difficulties of administration in his 
day. Were he among us now, how 
much progress would he report in a 
revised and up-dated edition of the 
paper which follows :'] 


Pernicious ”Wire-Pulling” 


The great difficulty that every en- 
terprise met in the administration con- 
tributed not a little to kill off all com- 
mercial and industrial movement. All 
the Filipinos, as well as all those who 
have tried to engage in business in 
the Philippines, know how many do- 
cuments, what errands, how many 
stamped papers, how many ordeals of 
patience are needed to secure from the 
Government a permit for an enterprise. 
A person must count upon the good- 
will of this official, on the influence of 
that one, on a good bribe to another 
in order that the application may not 
be pigeon-holed, a present to the one 
further on so that he may pass on the 
matter to his chief. 


A person prays: to God to give the 
official good humor and time to see 


1From: “The Indolence cf the Filipino.” 





and examine the petition; to another, 
talent to recognize its expediency; to 
one further on, sufficient stupidity not 
to scent behind the enterprise an in- 
surrectionary purpose; and that they 
may not all spend the time taking 
baths, hunting, or playing cards with 
the reverend friars in their convents 
or country-houses. And, above ll, 
great patience, great knowledge of 
how to get along, a hoard of money, 
very much of politics, many saluta- 
tions, great influence, a deluge of pres- 
ents, and complete resignation! 


How is it strange that the Philip- 
pines remains poor in spite of its fer- 
tile soil, when history tells us that the 
countries which are now the most 
flourishing date their development 
from the day of their liberty and civil 
rights? The most commercial and most 
industrial countries have been the 
freest countries. France, England, and 
the United States prove this fact. 
Hongkong, which is not worth the 
most insignificant portion of the Phil- 
ippines, has more commercial move- 
ment than all the Islands put together 
because it is free and well governed. 


The pernicious example of the in- 
vaders in surrounding themselves with 
servants and in despising manual or 
corporal labor as a thing unbecoming 
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the nobility and chivalrous pride of the 
heroes of so many centuries; those 
lordly airs, which the natives have 
translated into tila ka custild; and the 
desire of the dominated to be the equal 
of the dominators, if not essentially, 
at least in their manners: all this 
hauteur has naturally produced aver- 
sion to activity and hatred of work. 


Why Toil To Fatten Others? 


Moreover, “Why work?” ask many 
natives. The curate says that the rich 
man will not go to heaven. The rich 
man on earth is liable to all kinds of 
trouble, to be appointed a cabeza de 
barangay, to be deported if an uprising 
occurs, to be the unwilling banker of 
the military chief of the town who, to 
reward him for favors received, seizes 
his laborers and stock in order to force 
him to beg for mercy and thus easily 
pay up. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Why be rich? So that all the offi- 
cers of justice may dart a lynx-eye on 
your actions, so that at the least slip 
enemies may be raised up against you, 
so that you may be indicted, so that a 
whole complicated and labyrinthine 
story may be concocted against you 
from which you can get away not by 
the thread of Ariadne, but with 
Danae’s shower of gold, and still give 
thanks that you are not kept in re- 
serve for more needy occasions? The 
native, whom they pretend to regard 
as an imbecile, is not so stupid that 
he does not understand that it is re- 
diculous to work himself to death to 
become worse off. A proverb of his 
says that the pig is cooked in its own 
lard; and as among his bad qualities 
he has the good one of applying to 
himself all criticisms and censures, 
he prefers to live miserably and in- 
dolently to playing the part of the 
wretched beast of burden. 





The System of Local Government in 
the Philippines* 


By the INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


University of the Philippines 








HE PHILIPPINES IS A UNITARY 


state; the national government is 
supreme and the local sub-divisions are 
subordinate. Thus, local governments 
are what Congress wants them to be, 
the latter being vested with the power 
to create, abolish, or modify these local 
units. Philippine local government 
blends many of the _ institutional 
and dynamic characteristics of the 
Oriental, Spanish, and American. 
Among these characteristics are 
the highly centralized system of 
Spain and in contrast the Anglo- 
American concept of local autonomy. 
In other words, the system provides, 
in theory, a large amount of local 
autonomy, but in practice converts the 
local sub-divisions into mere adminis- 
trative units cf the central govern- 
ments. 


The Philippines is divided into 53 
provinces. Each province is subdivided 
into municipalities, and each munici- 
pality is furthe: subdivided into bar- 
rios. Special local units include the 
cities, sub-prcevinces, and municipal 
districts. Cities consist of former 
municipality or municipalities which 





~~ *RECOPA document BD/Philippines, pp. 
27-30. 


are relatively more developed. 
Although sub-provinces do not possess 
adequate resources to exist independ- 
ently, they have been organized as ad- 
ministrative units. Thus, in the allo- 
cation of some national funds, a sub- 
province is considered a province and 
is thereby entitled to a share. Muni- 
cipal districts are territories inhabited 
mostly by non-christians. Like the 
sub-province, they are not financially 
capable of giving full public func- 
tions and are vested with less govern- 
mental power than regular municipal- 
ities. A municipal district, however, 
automatically assumes regular status 
once its annual receipts exceed 
P4,000. 


Elected Officials 


All chief executives and “legis- 
lators” of locai government, except in 
some cities, are popularly elected. The 
term of office for elective officials 
in provinces, municipalities and muni- 
cipal districts is four years; in the bar- 
rios, one year. Of the 29 city mayors, 
14 are elected by the people, 14 are 
appointed by the President of the 
Philippines, and one is a provincial 
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governor acting ex-officio as mayor. 
The term of office varies. 


In all municipalities, municipal dis- 
tricts and 22 cities, there are elective 
vice mayors: barrios have deputy bar- 
rio lieutenants. No similar officials 
are provided in the other local units. 
Except for five city councils or boards 
whose members ere elective, the other 
24 bodies have ‘“‘mixed” memberships. 
Some members are elected, others are 
appointed by the President of the Phil- 
ippines, and still others are heads of 
city departments who are ex-officio 
city councilors. 


in municipalities and municipal 
districts, the council consists of the 
mayor as chairman and from four to 
eight members, depending upon their 
classification. The provincial board 
consists of the Governor as Chairman 
and two other board members. In 
cities, the council or board is consti- 
tuted by their individual charters; 
while the barrio council has a barrio 
lieutenant, one or more deputy barrio 
lieutenants, depending on the popula- 
tion and /or their distribution and cne 
councilman each for health, education, 
and livelihood. The vice-mayors (for 
municipalities, municipal districts and 
17 cities) and deputy barrio lieu- 
tenants (for barrios) are ex-officio 
members of the local “legislatures.” 
The lieutenant governors are ex-officio 
members of their respective provin- 
cial boards. 


Appointed Officials 


The judicial officials are the Muni- 
cipal Justice of the Peace, City or 
Municipal Judge, and Judge of the 
Court of First Instance. They are 
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under the immediate supervision of 
the Department of Justice. 


The number of local departments or 
offices varies among local govern- 
ments depending primarily on their 
financial capacities. In many cases, 
the same officiai has jurisdiction over 
two or more local units. The heads of 
provincial and city departments are ap- 
pointed either hy the President of the 
Philippines, or by the corresponding 
national department heads, except 
the Municipal Chief of Police who is 
appointed by the mayor. Appointment 
of non-elective officials and subor- 
dinates is governed by civil service- 
rules and regulations. 


Provinces 


The provinces are essentially admin- 
istrative units of the national govern- 
ment. Their main functions are to ap- 
prove the provincial budget, approve 
minor appointments of the governor, 
«nd review municipal ordinances for 
their legality. They do not possess the 
power to pass provincial ordinances. 
Although the governor has little im- 
portance as head of the provincial ad- 
ministration, he is a politically influen- 
tial official. He also has general su- 
pervisory powers over the municipal- 
ities within his territory. 


The province has little autonomy. 
All department heads are responsible 
to their national offices, while all ad- 
ministrative actions of the governor 
are appealable tc central agencies. The 
province has no power to tax and is 
dependent for revenue on allotments 
given to it by the national and muni- 
cipal governments. 


Municipalities 


The municipality comprises both 
rural and semi-urban areas. It is a 
corporate body having very limited 
powers. 


The chief executive of the munici- 
pality is the mayor, who is popularly 
elected every four years. Although 
responsible for the general administra- 
tion of the municipality, the mayor has 
no supervisory power over local de- 
partment heads who report directly to 
higher authorities. 


The vice-mayor, who is also popular- 
ly elected, serves as an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the council and may serve as 
mayor when the latter is unable vw 
do so. One other important official 
ci the municipality is the secretary 
who is appointed by, and is responsible 
to, the mayor. He serves as secretary 
both to the mayor and to the council. 


Aside from his legislative duties, a 
councilor takes charge of a district 
composed of one or more barrios. He 
is expected to keep the district resid- 
ents informed on municipal business 
and to serve as their representative in 
the council. 


All municipal decisions and executive 
orders are submitted to the provincial 
board for appival, and they may be 
declared void if they do not conform 
to legal requirements. In addition, the 
municipal chief executive may be sus- 
pended or remcved from office, for 
cause, pending a hearing by the prov- 
incial board. The responsibility of 
municipal department heads is to their 
provincial counterparts and ultimately 
to central departmental officials. In 
other words the municipality is also 
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a creature of the central government; 
its authority is defined and limited by 
the grant of power conferred upon it. 


Cities 


Like provinces and municipalities 
the cities have little autonomy and 
scrve largely as administrative agen- 
cies of national authorities. The Pres- 
ident has the power to appoint and 
vemove many of the councillors 
and mayors. In addition, the constant 
issuance of directives and circulars 
from the national government gives de- 
tailed instruction on procedure. Little 
discretion is left to the local unit. 


Theoretically, he is the administra- 
tive head of the city, yet the mayor 
do not appoint department heads, who 
are named instead by the correspond- 
ing heads of the national departments 
to whom they are responsible. The 
mayor, however, may appoint the sub- 
crdinate employees of the department, 
but only upon the recommendation of 
the department head. The main ef- 
fectiveness of the mayor is actually 
through his political leadership,. The 
main responsibility of the mayor 
is to present the city budget, re- 
commend legis!ation, which may be ac- 
cepted, rejected or ignored by the 
council, and coordinate administration 
wherever possible. Although he does 
not have the right to vote in the coun- 
cil, he may vets ordinances, which the 
council may, in turn, over-ride. 


Barrios 


The barrio government is headed 
ky a barrio lieutenant who is assisted 
by one or more deputy barrio lieute- 
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nants. These officials are ex-officio 
members of the barrio council which 
membership also includes a council- 
man for health, a councilman for live- 
lihood, and a councilman for education. 
These officials are elected for a one- 
year term by heads of families. 


While the barrio government is 
given certain functions to perform, it 
is not granted the authority to raise 
revenue. Unless this deficiency is re- 
solved, the barrio will continue to act 
the role of a passive participant in 
government affairs. 


Community Development 


A significant innovation in local 
government administration is the 
creation of community development 
councils at the provincial and munici- 
pal levels. In the villages the bar- 
rio council acts as the community dev- 
elopment council. The provincial and 
municipal council members are the re- 
presentatives of the various national 
departments and agencies in the prov- 
ince or municipality, a few local offi- 
cials and leaders of civic and other 
local organizations interested in bar- 
rio improvement. The councils are ex- 
pected to coordinate the services of the 
various technical departments in deli- 
berating upon and solving local prob- 


lems, and in carrying out community 
development projects either solely 
through local resources or through a 
system of national grant-in-aid. 


The whole program is administered 
at the national level by the Presidential 
Assistant on Community Development 
with the assistance of the Interde 
partmental Coordinating Committee on 
Community Development. Trained, 
full-time and paid multi-purpose bar- 
rio workers of the PACD operate in 
the villages to channel governmental 
services where they are most needed 
and to stimulate self-help projects and 
activities so as to develop self-reliance 
and civic mindedness in the rural pco- 
ple who make up more than 75 per 
cent of the total population. PACD 
Community development officers act 
as executive secretaries to the councils 
in the provinces and municipalities and 
supervise the barrio community deve!l- 
opment workers. 


Thus far, the PACD operates 
in only a _ few selected munici- 
palities in all the 53 provinces of 
the country. One of the principal ob- 
jectives of the program is to strength- 
en local governments through a more 
effective participation of the people 
in the administration of their own af- 
tairs. 





Research Findings on Problems 
of Local Government 


By the INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


E STUDIES OF LOCAL GOV- 
ernment in the Philippines which 
have been completed so far all 
agree on one major point: local gov- 
ernments are not able to carry out ef- 
fectively the many duties and respon- 
sibilities placed on them by their local 
constituents and the nation as a whole. 
The following constitutes a summary 
of some of the main reasons given for 
these deficiencies, and proposals made 
to remedy them. 


A. Reasons for Deficiencies 


1. Legal Deficiencies are cited most 
often. These fall into two main cate- 
gories: 


a. Formal authority conferred by 
law on local governments is not com- 
mensurate witn the duties and respon- 


sibilities imposed on them. For ex- 
ample: 

Local executives — provincial gov- 
erncrs, and city and municipal 
mayors — are charged by law with 


responsibility for the administration 
of local affairs, but most officials in 
charge of local line programs are un- 
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der the immediate supervision of cen- 
tral agencies at a higher level, thus 
depriving the local executives of ef- 
fective power. The Municipal Health 
Officer, for example, reports directly 
to the Provincial Health Officer, not to 
the Municipal Mayor; the Provincial 
Health Officer to the national Health 
Department rather than to the Pro- 


vincial Governor. Local executives 
possess little, if any, formal authority 
over their line officials — whatever 


supervision they can exercise depends 
largely on their powers of moral per- 
suasion. If they happen to belong to 
a different political party from the 
one in national office, their position 
becomes particularly helpless. 


Local legislative bodies also possess 
only very limited authority. Thus 
provincial, municipal and city boards 
or councils may only legislate on mat- 
ters specifically designated by law. 
Frequently even these powers may 
only be exercise:t with the approval of 
national agencies. Narrow construc- 
tion of their authority by the courts 
further restricts their power to act. 
Provincial boards have no ordinance 
making power, and that possessed by 
municipalities atid cities extends only 
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to narrow and specified limits. 


Appointed executives reduce the ex- 
tent of local self-government even in 
the chartered cities which were sup- 
posedly createa in order to permit 
greater home-rule. Thus the mayors 
of 14 cities are presidential appointees, 
and from 1 to 8 councilors in several 
other cities are appointeca by the Pres- 
ident or by naticnal departments. 


b. Anachronisms in the laws regu- 
lating local government cause confu- 
sion, delay, and waste of energy. For 
example: 


Obsolescence of old laws has not 
been remedied by revisicn and new le- 
gislation. Even laws which have been 
repealed have nwt, in several instances, 
been removed from or changed in the 
Revised Administrative Code’s ‘“Muni- 
cipal” and “Provincial” laws. Thus, 
the establishment of a school fund by 
the municipal council is still required 
by the book, althuugh it has long since 
become a de facto responsibility of na- 
tional government. At the same time 
new laws affecting local government 
have not yet beea incorporated into the 
municipal and provincial laws. 


Boundaries have not been revised or 
adjusted to conform to economic, so- 
cial and geographic realities. Some 
provinces, such as Samar and Leyte, 
may be too big for effective adminis- 
tration. Others, such as Quezon and 
Palawan, are divided internally by na- 
tural boundaries. 


The status of chartered cities has 
been awarded with little regard for 
consistency or capacity for self-gov- 
ernment. Thus the size of cities 


ranges from 3.8 square miles for 
Trece Martires io 1,124.4 square miles 
jor Zamboanga. In population cities 
range from Trece Mariires’ 2,232 to 
Manile’s 1.4 million. At the same time 
major centers, such as Vigan, Legaspi, 
Tagbilaran, Sania Cruz, and such other 
places, keep their status as municipali- 
ties. 


2. Financial Weaknesses are also 
named as cruciai stumbiing blocks to 
effective local administration. Even 
the limited formal powers which the 
laws accord to local units cannot be 
fully utilized because of lack of funds, 
or rigidities and uncertainties concern- 
ing their allocation and use. 


a. Locally raised revenues are com- 
pletely inadequate. Due to faulty ad- 


ministration, the potential income from 
the real property tax, which in other 
countries constitutes a main source of 
local revenue, has not been fully real- 
ized. Assessment levels are low and 
not kept up-to-date, and even those 
taxes imposed on the basis of existing 
assessments are not well collected. 


b. National allotments constitute 
the mainstay (40-70%) of local gov- 
ernments, but a major part is subject 
to strict allocation to special funds. 
Earmarked money cannot be trans- 
ferred from one fund to another with- 
out authorization from the Depart- 
ment of Finance. 


c. Local taxing powers are sharply 
restricted. Indeed, provincial govern- 


ments have no power to tax at all, and 
are dependent on shared income from 
municipal taxes, as well as national 





allotments. Even legally authorized 
tax powers, however, are not fully used 
by local government units. 


3. Inadequate Personnel is given as 
another major reason for administra- 
tive deficiencies in local government. 
Ameng the reascns mentioned are: 


a. Low salaries, well below the 
minimum wage law, mean that well 
qualified persons are not attracted to 
local government service. 


b. Rigidities in the appointment 
procedure, invelving appointment 
or clearance through Manila, further 
cbstruct the selection of the best qual- 
ified of those who are willing to ac- 
cept employment in local entities. 


ce. Political “interference” means 
that choice of personnel is more often 
dictated by patronage considerations 
than by the merit principle. 


4. Poor Coordination is widespread, 
and means that even those adminis- 
trative resources which are available 
locally are not well mobilized and uti- 
lized. Reasons for this weakness in- 
clude: 


a. Lack of authority of local execu- 
tives to supervise departmental agents 
in their jurisdictions, as already indi- 
cated above. 


b. Poor delegation of authority to 
act to their field representatives by 
nationai government agencies. The re- 
sult is local field personnel often can- 
not take decisions in order to coordi- 
nate their own activities with those of 
other departments or bureaus without 
clearance through Manila. Often 
enough, when several departments are 
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concerned, the finai resolution of con- 
flicts can only be achieved by the in- 
tervention of the President. 


c. Insufficient will to achieve local 
coordination means that even that de- 
gree of cooperation which could be 
achieved by informal communication 
and consultation, within the frame- 
work of the existing legal and organ- 
izational structure, is not attained. 


5. National Direction of local gov- 
ernment units is not sufficiently posi- 
tive to compensate for the various lo- 
cal weaknesses noted above. 


a. The Office of Local Government 
and Civil Affairs, which took over 
the duty of supervising local gov- 
ernments from the now defunct De- 
partment of Interior, is limited by au- 
thority and resources needed to pro- 
vide the backstcpping and guidance re- 
quired by local executives. 


b. Nationa! line departments, since 
they do not delegate substantial pow- 
ers to their field representatives, are 
faced with the necessity of making 
detailed decisions to meet the highly 
varied conditiens which prevail 
throughout the country. But they lack 
the resources and capacity to make 
such decisions effectively. 


c. Political considerations tend to 
lower the effectiveness of local govern- 
ment more often than to raise it. Thus 
national political organization and par- 
tisan considerations often lead to the 
making of appointments or transfers 
in order to “reward” or “punish”’ local 
e'ected executives depending on their 
alignment with national groups. The 
use of “pork barrel” and the release 
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of public works funds are also govern- 
ed by such political considerations. 
Thus politics too often seems to cater 
to the interests of special groups or 
cliques rather than providing a means 
for translating public opinion and 
needs into governmental policy. 


B. Proposed Remedies 


Less clarity and unanimity prevails 
regarding the remedies proposed by 
these reports for dealing with the prob- 
lems of local administration. How- 
ever, certain proposals do appear quite 
frequently. They include the follow- 
ing: 


1. Legislative Reforms, particularly 
to secure a greater degree of local self- 
government, are widely advocated. It 
is pointed out that the basic structural 
organization of Philippine local gov- 
ernment was established by Spain and 
then by the Americans long ago. Al- 
though various amendments to the 
provincial and municipal laws have 
been made, and city charters have been 
adopted, these changes have failed to 
keep up with the political, economic 
and social progress of the country. 


In particular, it is proposed that mu- 
nicipalities be given more authority to 
manage their own affairs, beginning 
with the health and agricultural ser- 
vices to which local governments al- 
ready make heavy contributions. 


In making such suggestions, it is 
recognized that when the basic laws 
now in force were originally enacted, 
the majority of the population was not 
prepared for self-government. How- 
ever, the situation has now changed. It 
is also recognized that too sudden 
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grants of authority, without gradual 
increases in experience, could have dis- 
ruptive effects which would discredit 
the whole idea of more local self-gov- 
ernment. Hence it is generally pro- 
posed that local responsibility be in- 
creased by progressive stages, rather 
than all at once, and that selective op- 
portunities be provided whereby more 
advanced localities could assume res- 
ponsibility for their own affairs more 
rapidly than less developed communi- 
ties. 


It is also proposed that the anach- 
ronisms and inconsistencies between 
legislation and custom he removed by 
systematic re-examination of current 
law and practice. 


2. Financial Reform is proposed in 
order to make ihe local entities more 
nearly self-supporting. It is sugges- 
ted, for example, that by raising as- 
sessments, improving tax collection, 
and even increasing the real property 
tax from the present rate of 1% to 
2%, very substantial increases in local 
revenue are easily possible. If local ad- 
ministration were to be really im- 
proved, the willingness of local people 
to pay these higher taxes, it is con- 
tended, would also be increased. 


At the same time it is argued the 
national allotments should be granted 
with fewer restrictions as to special 
funds and controls over expenditures, 
provided full reports on use of funds 
were made. It is argued that local 
people will be as eager to see the mo- 
ney well spent — since they are the 
direct. beneficiaries — as the national 
officials. Moreover, if evidence of mis- 
use occurs, the freedom to spend allot- 
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ments could be curtailed in offending 
areas. 


3. Improvement of Personnel is a 
goal to be achieved by a great many 
devices. Improved training facilities 
for local officials is one method advo- 
cated for getting better service out of 
those persons who are appointed under 
current procedures. Strengthening 
the civil service merit system, espe- 
cially through its decentralization, is 
also advocated by some. It is argued 
that if more responsibility and authori- 
ty were granted to local units of gov- 
ernment, they would attract a higher 
caliber of personnel. Similarly better 
financing should make possible higher 
salaries which would attract better 
qualified personnel. The relation of 
political forces to the quality of local 
personnel creates knotty problems for 
which no clear-cut solution has yet 
been presented. The adaptation to 
Philippine conditions of something 
like the Amervican city manager sys- 
tem has been suggested, but no defi- 
nite proposals in this direction have 
been presente‘. 


4. Improved Coordination is consi- 
dered possible within the framework 
of existing legislation, although sub- 
stantial changes in the law are consi- 
dered prerequisite to a basic solution 
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of this problem. The community dev- 
clopment and self-help approach, as 
applied to barrio problems, is also pro- 
posed for higher levels of local govern- 
ment as a means for improving admin- 
istration within the context of exist- 
ing laws. Strengthened associations 
of local entities are also proposed as 
means of sharing experiences, discov- 
ering new approaches to local prob- 
lems, and stimulating local officials to 
give more energetic and constructive 
attention to the means of solving their 
difficulties. The present League of 
Provincial Governors and City Mayors 
is criticized as having too “political” 
an orientation, it fails to provide a 
place for mayors of municipalities, and 
it does not offer facilities — which 
may be found in similar associations 
abroad — such as a municipal refer- 
ence bureau, a bulletin or journal, and 
training facilities for its members. 
Without such facilities, it cannot do 
much to raise the practical standards 
cf local government administration. 


5. National Supervision or direction 
of local administration is also consi- 
dered to be capable of drastic improve- 
ment. The means to be adopted may 
be inferred from the statements about 
defects in national direction given 
above. 





The Unfinished Feeder Road* 


ON’T YOU THINK THIS MEANS 
that the Congressman intended for 
us to decide how the money was to be 


Mang Ando: 


With reference to my promised financial 


spent” asked Barrio Councilman Enri- 
quez as he handed Ricardo the follow- 
ing letter: 


8 November 1957 


assistance to your barrio, | am 


pleased to inform you that I have already secured the release of the funds, as follows: 


“Aid ts 
io. repair 


The expenditure is covered by Treasury Warrant No.--- 


November ———, 1957, 

— ~ saree 
of the Mayor of 
you would inform all the residents 








I am hoping that you will 
my candidacy. 


,' brought this matter tc me. 
of Nagonac about this matter. 

















Barrio Council, Nagonac —, 
and for improvement of Barrio’ road 
Be ER eee P1000. 
——, dated 
and deposited at the provincial treasury of -- 
Josefa - -, the wife 


I trust that 


exert great:r efforts in heiping and supporting 


Many thanks and my best regards to all. 


Each of the councilmen of Nagonac 
iiad received a similar letter, and they 
foresaw the corapletion of an improved 
feeder road to the highway. But on 
November 12 the Congressman was 
defeated for reelection and he received 
only three votes in Sitio Nagonac. 


* This case study is not intended to illustrate either 
desirable or undesirable practices, but rather to shed 
light on the kinds of problems that arise in local 
government . All names of people and places are 
discuised. 

1 The Mayor named was Mayor of a Municipality 
about 12 kilometer from that in which Sitio Nu-onac 
was located. Names, dates and the treasury war- 
rant number in the letter here are omitted to avoid 
identification. 
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Truly yours, 
(Signed by a Congressman) 


“Imagine ovr surprise,” continued 
Councilman Enriquez as_ Ricardo 
handed back tue letter, “when, on De- 
cember 18, we saw men working on 
the road. They had been hired by 
the Mayor from other places. We 
didn’t feel good wbout the whole thing. 
The Mayor had not even consulted us 
ubout the matter of disbursing the 
P1000. — and of hiring workers. We 
were deeply concerned and felt offend- 
ed. Even witheut the Mayor’s help 
we were able tc get the funds. He 
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had no right to spend the money with- 
out our approval. If we were informed 
by the Mayor we could have volunteer- 
ed to give labor free, if necessary, just 
to finish the road. Now the funds have 
been spent, and only a part of the road 
is improved.” 


“Does the Mayor know how you 
feel?” Ricard» asked. 


“Yes. Our barrio council decided 
that we would all go to the Mayor to 
inquire why he started the repair of 
our barrio with ut telling us at least 
that he would hire men from outside 
instead of from the place where the 
road is located. We would let him 
know how we felt. So we decided to 
go to the town hall at the next meet- 
ing of the Municipal Council. 


“The Mayor was surprised to see us. 
Immediately after the Council meeting 
he came to us. When we asked why 
he did not consult us he replied that 
the fund as national aid to the mun- 
icipality was appropriated by the 
municipal council and he was author- 
ized to disburse it according to his dis- 
cretion. Then 1 showed him the Con- 
gressman’s letter. He looked surprised, 
and apologized to us. He told us that 
he thought the aid had been obtained 
through the efforts of Mr. Batira, bar- 
rio lieutenant from Del Norte. We 
were not convinced or satisfied with 
his explanation, but we expressed our 
gratitude to the Mayor for having 
taken the initiative to start our feeder 
road improvement.” 


The next day at the provincial capi- 
tal, Ricardo learned from the treas- 
urer’s office that the allocation for the 
feeder road was part of a sum of 
P14,000 released from the President’s 





Contingent Fund. The Congressman 
apparently cou'd not get release of so- 
called “pork-barrel” funds at that 
time because of the legal restriction on 
the expenditure of public works ap- 
propriations within 45 days prior to 
election. The Treasury warrant had 
specified purposes for which the 
P14,000 were to be used, including 
P1000 for the Nagonac feeder road. 


Ricardo visits the Mayor 


A few days iater Ricardo arranged 
to have coffee with the Mayor. The 
local executive was a man of consider- 
ably higher educational attainments 
than any of the barrio officials. He 
informed Ricardo that he had a law 
degree, that he had been a captain in 
the Philippine Army, and that he was 
an adviser of civic societies in the 
province. 


When Ricardo told about his visit 
in Sitio Nagonac and the letter that 
was shown to him, the Mayor was im- 
mediately on tne defensive. 


“The Nagonac people didn’t get that 
money,” he began. “It was my own 
leaders in Barrio Del Norte that did 
much in getting the P1000 for the 
feeder road. |! first learned about it 
from my own Jeaders. I am kept in- 
formed by Barrio Lieutenant Batira. 
He’s an outstanding barrio leader of 
Del Norte, having recently received a 
medal of merit from the Barrio Lieu- 
tenants’ Association. 


“Actually I nad doubts about the 
legality of that expenditure, because 
I learned that the money came from 
the Contigent Fund, which is supposed 
to be for relief purposes during na- 
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tional calamities. But I spent the 
amount knowing that the Nagonac 
people needed it badly. But now they 
complain because I hired my own men 
to do the work.” 


“But you hadn’t seen the letter from 
the Congressman, had you?” Ricardo 
asked when he could break in. “I 
understand that you apologized to the 
council members when they showed it 
to you.” 


, 


“No, I didn’t apologize,” replied the 
Mayor. “As a matter of fact we ig- 
nored them when they came to the 
Municipal Board meeting. Only after 
the meeting I talked to them. I told 
them the Municipal Board appropriated 
the money to be spent at my discre- 
tion. That is the practice with small 
sums of one or two thousands pesos. 
I told them that there wasn’t enough 
money to complete the road even if 
they did the work themselves. We 
spent P525 for cement and transporta- 
tion of repair materials, P180 for nine 
truckloads of sand, and P295 for labor. 
When I hired my own men to do the 
work I was oniy trying to help others 
because I have done a lot for the Na- 
gonac people. 


“The leaders of Nagonac had no 
business to feel hurt when they should 
know that I acted in good faith, with- 
out the least intention of doing what 
was bad for them. I have been very 
generous with those people, giving 
them artesian wells and constantly re- 
pairing their impassable feeder road. 
But apparentiy they have not been 
satisfied. Now they even complained 
about my official acts as chief execu- 
tive and they went to the extent of 
trying to dictate what I should have 


done regarding their road repair, in- 
cluding the disbursing of funds and 
hiring of personnel. ‘They even had 
the nerve to claim that the money was 
theirs, when they did not even sup- 
port the ex-Congressmen from whom 
they allegedly got the aid. 


“T am a Liberal and I have been re- 
elected on my record; but I work with 
Congressmen of both parties to get 
funds for my municipality. I have al- 
ready succeeded in getting P4000 for 
public works improvements, but the 
Governor is of the other party and 
he tries to hold up the release of my 
funds. I had planned to spend P1500 
to complete that feeder road, but if 
the Nagonac leaders’ continue 
feeling ill toward me I might change 
my mind and Iet the unfinished road 
be just like that. I have regarded Na- 
gonac as my pilot project, where I have 
made improvements ahead of the 
others parts of the municipality. 


“Many Good Things” 


“I know whai’s best for my munici- 
pality. I will run this office the way 
I want it because I am responsible to 
those who elected me and also those 
who did not vote for me. I serve only 
the common interest and not party 
interests. I have done many good 
things for the Nagonac people that 
they may not appreciate at all. I didn’t 
question them when I learned that 
they were holding fiestas without ask- 
ing permission or even informing me. 
I even tolerated the big mistake of 
calling that sitio a barrio and permit- 
ting them to have a separate barrio 
council. Officially Nagonac is a sitio 
of Barrio Del Norte. 
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“For some time now it has been 
mistakenly regarded as a barrio, by my 
predecessors as well as by the munici- 
pal councilors. Next year I will cancel 
their barrio council and only allow 
them to have « vice-barrio lieutenant. 
I have good reason to do that since it 
is really illegal tu allow a sitio to have 
its own barrio council, and also the 
people there are ungrateful to me. 
Nagonac is my bailiwick and I cannot 
ignore it. 

“But I might as well help other sitios 
and barrios that have not yet had any 
improvements. I have nice plans. I 
even have to cross party lines to get 
the necessary aid for my municipality. 
But I am deeply disappointed to have 
known this abusive behavior of the 
very people to whom I have been most 
kind and serviceable. Now that I know 
of their unfavorable attitude I might 
suspend all the good plans I had to 
further improve their community. 


“Of course, they might have mis- 
interpreted the letter from the ex- 
Congressman because of their ignor- 
ance about tactics of politicians. They 
might have thought the money came 
from him personally. The letter did 
not mention anything about the source. 
It only mentioned the fact that he had 
complied with his promise to give aid 
to the feeder rcad. He never visited 
the sitio of Nagonac. He came only to 
know about their needs through Mr. 
Batira. 


“T am indeed sorry for the misbeha- 
vior of my beloved people of Nagonac. 
I don’t know how I can ever satisfy 
their whims and caprices. But con- 
trary to what they claimed, I did not 
apologize to them. As a matter of 
fact the delegation was ignored by the 





municipal council.” 


Batira’s Views 


“Thank you, Mayor,” said Ricardo 
as they parted company. “I think I 
understand the situation much better 
now.” 

As he reflected on the Mayor’s com- 
ments, Ricarde decided that he would 
like also to talk with Barrio Lieutenant 
Batira, so he stopped at Barrio Del 
Norte. 


Mr. Batira agreed with the people 
of Sitio Nagonac regarding their right 
to know when and how their road 
would be repaired. 


“IT sympathize with them,” he said. 
“T worked hard to get that money and 
also for other projects in our barrio. 
The Mayor should have at least let the 
people know of his plans to start the 
repair of their road. He used to do 
that whenever he would introduce im- 
provements in the affected areas. The 
P1,000 was not an aid to the munici- 
pality but to the sitio of Nagonac, and 
so the people should have a voice in 
its disbursement. By the principle of 
self-help they could have worked on 
their own road without outside assist- 
ance. They had the human resources 
to do the job. 


“The people of Nagonac, just like 
those of Del Norte, reacted only 
humanly when they had a delegation 
present their grievances to the Mayor. 
If I were the Mayor I would have in- 
formed them of my intentions to ef- 
fect the necessary improvements on 
their road. Of course, they might have 
been misled by the ex-Congressman’s 
letter. It implied that they had the 
money and that their barrio council 
could decide on its use.” 





An Unorthodox Government in 


Zamboanga City 


By SHAFIQ H. HASHMI 


Graduate Student 
Institute of Public Administration 


HE SPANISH GOVERNMENT 

for about four hundred years 
left deep impressions on the thinking 
and attitude of civil servants. They 
often considered themselves as the 
“masters who should be served by the 
people.” This attitude is not confined 
to the Philippines alone but is shared 
by many other Asian countries.' 


The City of Zamboanga, on the 
southwestern tip of Mindanao, was 
much influenced by Spanish culture 
and ways of thinking. It was not an 
exception to this rule. The mayor, as 
the chief executive of the city, did not 
bother to be close to the people. Since 
his office was appointive, he did not 
depend on the clectorate for his future 
career. This increased the gap between 
government and population. It was 
only in 1955 that the first elective 
mayor was chosen by the people. Cesar 
C. Climaco — Liberal, teetotaller and 
rugged—defeated the incumbent May- 
or who belonged to the Nacionalista 


1In India, for instance, a typical civil 
servant, educated in the British-type so- 
called Public Schools, considers himself the 
member of a chosen class, who should be 
aloof frem the “people.” 
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party. He intreduced some basic ad- 
ministrative changes which form the 
subject of this sketch. 


First of all, he dispensed with the 
usual retinue of body-guards as well as 
special police assignments, both in his 
office and his residence. According to 
him a public servant, particularly the 
chief executive of any government, 
“who is not capable of protecting him- 
self and his family is equally incapable 
of protecting the interests of the peo- 
ple.’’? 


The doors of the mayor’s office are 
now open for everyone. The people 
are free to see the mayor whenever 
they like withcut. reluctance and hesi- 
tation. His philosophy is that the peo- 
ple should treat the mayor as their 
servant and have the right to ask him 
to discharge his duties as “a master 


2This assertion, however, does not carry 
much weight. The head of a government 
needs more proteciion than an ordinary man. 
Even his honesty and integrity make many 
persons his enemies. When a great and good 
President like Abraham Lincoln could not 
escape the bullets of an assassin, how can 
any other Chief Executive live without hav- 
ing unscrupulous enemies? 





of a house feeis himself free to call 
upon servants tv perform odd jobs.” 


He has also made it an inflexible 
policy not to use the government car 
assigned to the mayor. It has been 
a “bad practice” of civil servants en- 
titled to official transport to make use 
of such facilities “more for personal 
needs.” It is not uncommon to see 
“government vehicles used by the 
family and friends of public officials 
going to market and church, bringing 
children to school and for social pur- 
poses.” Hence he prefers to use his 
privately-owned vehicle for official use, 
although collecting his monthly allow- 
ance of gasoline. This is more econom- 
ical for the government. 


The mayor is also entitled to collect 
a monthly allowance for the rent of an 
official residence, whether he owns a 
house or not. He made a pledge dur- 
ing his election campaign that he 
would not collect the house allowance 
from the government if he were 
elected. His reason was that he al- 
ready had a house of his own, and he 
thought it immoral to draw a house 
allowance. In this way, he set an 
example in economy and the careful 
use of public funds. 


He made it a point that all public 
servants should give their utmost for 
the public welfare, with courtesy, 
humility and earnestness. He thinks 
that a civil servant should offer the 
people his services before they are de- 
manded. Public servants, according to 
him, should go out and ask the people 
about their needs, then apply the 
necessary remedies in the shortest 
time possible. 


ZAMBOANGA CITY 








Maintenance of Law 
and Order 


Any good administrator in Zam- 
boanga City would give primary im- 
portance to the maintenance of law 
and order, which is far from satisfac- 
tory. The principal agency responsi- 
ble for this function is the Police De- 
partment, which in most Asian coun- 
tries is both corrupt and inefficient. 
The new mayor devoted much atten- 
tion to the improvement of security 
conditions of the city. He issued an 
order that the police should notify him 
without delay? about any unusual event 
in the city, whereby life or property 
was endangered. The police started 
informing him ebout such incidents. 


As he had his jeep always ready and 
full of gasoline, he would immediately 
rush to the place of the incident. In 
19 out of 10 cases he was ahead of 
the police by about half an hour. The 
police were late for, having received 
the news of any incident, they would 
have to hunt up a driver and police- 
men on duty, then weapons would be 
taken from the store room, and all this 
would be done in a very leisurely man- 
ner. The mayor would write to the 
chief of police asking for an explana- 
tion within twenty-four hours. 


As the police were embarrassed time 
and again, they resorted to a trick. 
They would not notify the mayor im- 
mediately after the occurrence of an 
incident, but after 20 or 30 minutes, 


3 He informs his subordinates his where- 
abouts, if he has to go out during office 
hours and even otherwise his family members 
know where he is. He has installed a tele- 


phone right on the side of his bed, so that 
by first call, anyone could be sure to receive 
an answer at any time of the night. 
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usually after the police patrol had al- 
ready left headquarters. When the 
mayor arrived at the scene of the in- 
cident, complaints were made that 
help had come late. It was only then 
that he discovered the “dirty trick” 
which the police had employed. 


He decided then to request the tele- 
phone operators—the system being 
owned by the government—to notify 
him at once about any matter which 
required immediate police assistance. 
Consequently, he was again ahead of 
the police by not less than 30 minutes. 
Instead of receiving the usual one call 
informing him about the matter, he 
received two calls, one coming from the 
telephone operator and another, 20 
minutes later, from the police. The 
second call was received by members 
of his family, since he left the house 
soon after hearing the first call. 


He let the police know about his 
new source of information, and they 
now had no alternative but to be al- 
ways alert and prompt in reaching a 
place where their help was urgently 
needed. It took a long time and great 
effort to make the police department 
a prompt law-enforcing agency. Now, 
however, the mayor and the police 
usually arrive simultaneously at the 
spot where any incident has occurred.‘ 


Another weakness among the 
policemen was vegligence during the 
night. Policemen who were supposed 
to be on duty during night-hours used 


4Once the mayor was passing a theatre, 
when he learned that police were chasing a 
suspected thief. He left his jeep at once, 
joined the police, and caught the thief in the 
baleony of the theatre. (Zamboanga Times, 
May 8, 1958). 


to sleep at their stations. The mayor 
caught scores of them. Surprisingly, it 
was always he who checked them at 
late hours of the night rather than 
their own police officers. Recently, he 
found two policemen sleeping in an 
cutlying area, exposing themselves 
and their arms. He removed a type- 
writer and no one awoke. He did that 
deliberately in order to embarrass 
them.$ 


Public Works 


Another target of his unexpected 
end novel methods of supervision was 
the public works. Government projects 
took a long time and required big ex- 
penditures. One reason was “laxity 
in supervision.” Workers were usual- 
ly political proteges. Their loyalty was 
more to the politician than to the 
supervisor. There was often waste of 
material, too. 


The mayor slowly learned about 
such unhealthy practices in the pub- 
lic works. He adopted a new tech- 
nique for checking on lazy workers, 
taking pictures of those who were idle 
during working hours. Once he took 
36 pictures in two hours. There were 
three projects where work was going 
on. He first took some pictures of 
workers in Project A, who were lying 
idle, though they were supposed to be 
working. Then he went to Project B, 
took some pictures there. and proceed- 
ed to Project C. Returning to Project 
A more than half an hour after his 


5In a letter to the city health officer, the 
mayor once enquired about the danger of 
an outbreak of sleeping sickness in the city. 
He asked whether it was the same sleeping 
sickness from which the local police depart- 
ment was suffering. 








first visit, he found workers in the 
same position as on the first visit. In 
the face of this proof of their wasting 
government time, the engineer, who 
had refused to believe in the laxity of 
his workers, had to dismiss them. 


Much improvement has been made 
in the main park outside the city be- 
cause of the particular interest the 
Mayor took in that beauty spot. The 
opposition party alleged that this 
beautification was done at the expense 
of other more urgent needs of the city. 
In fact, however, the development of 
the park was made possible mainly by 
donations from individuals and civic 
organizations. The mayor himself 
could be seen in that park, in his 
under-shirt, cleaning the swimming 
pool, lifting stones and cutting grass.° 
This created a striking example for 
other government officials and social 
workers. The mayor expects everyone 
to appreciate the principle of the dig- 
nity of labour. 


In many projects, when he gets 
money from government or private 
persons, the mayor asks the help of 
the community in giving physical 
labour. On the last birthday anniver- 
sary of Rizal the “civic-minded citi- 
zens” at his request spent the whole 


6Once he created a stir in City Hall. by 
himself cleaning his office and the bath- 


room. 
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day in the main park, cleaning and 
making it more beautiful. In this way 
government and the community are 
working hand ir. hand. 


The invitation given the people by 
the Mayor to bring all their grievances 
before him, however, has caused him 
embarassment. People often bring him 
their petty private problems and ask 
his help. Even the mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law ask his good-offices in 
their domestic quarrels. His role 
seems analogous to that of an Orien- 
tal ruler of the Middle Ages who acted 
as father and judge at the same time. 
Since he has already started this prac- 
tice, however, it is difficult to discon- 
tinue it. 


Though great progress in city ad- 
ministration has been made during the 
incumbency of the present mayor, the 
morale of his office is adversely af- 
fected by his one weakness. When 
dissatisfied by the work of one of his 
subordinates, he often lambastes and 
condemns him before other people. 
This damages the personality of the 
employee and ne feels that he has lost 
respect in the eyes of his colleagues. 


Nevertheless, the record of Mayor 
Climaco in Zamboanga City shows 
how much can be done to improve local 
administration within the framework 
of present laws. 











To Govern or Not to Govern: 


A Case Study 


By BUENAVENTURA M. VILLANUEVA 


MARTING UNDER THE SCHEME 


of relationship between the local 
units of government and the National, 
a local executive once remarked: 


We are fed up with the manner in which 
the national government has been run- 
ning our affairs in the provinces. As it 
is, we governors and mayors are glorified 
messengers, puppets of the executive de- 
partment. We are governed by remote 
control, by men who do not know intimate- 
ly our problems. People from different 
provinces are appointed in Manila, dis- 
patched to our cities and provinces with- 
out our knewledge, much less consent, ts 
govern us. I do not see why “outsiders” 
should be shoved down our throats, clothed 
with powers to govern us when our prov- 
inces and cities have more than enough 
aualified people tc perform the necessary 
functions. If the purpose of the national 
government is to teach us provincianos 
how to run our affairs, on the assumption 
that we elective provincial and city cffi- 
cials are incapable, we would rather have 
our local governments run like hell by us 
rather than have them run like heaven by 
“outsiders.’’! 


This view is shared by most local 
executives and has often been express- 
ed in their conventions or meetings. 
Bills that seek to give greater auto- 
nomy to municipalities, provinces, and 
chartered cities invariably take up 

1 Sergio Osmeiia, Jr., quoted in L. O. Ty, 
“Let Us Govern,” Philippines Free Press, 


Feb. 2, 1957, p. 4. 
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much of the agenda of every Congress. 
These bills would give local executives 
the power to appoint and remove key 
officials, to anprove the local budget, 
and to determine policies that concern 
only the localities. “Horse-trading”’ 
tactics have been employed to influence 
congressmen and senators to favor 
local autonomy.? Nevertheless, inter- 
governmental relationships continue to 
favor national interests at the expense 
of local. 


How can we explain the perpetua- 
tion of national control over local units 
of government? It may be that nation- 
al officials quesiion the competence of 
local officials. Or perhaps some power- 
ful local and/or national groupings 
with vested interests in the status quo 
stand to lose in the event of a grant 
of autonomous powers to local offi- 


2 Note, for example, this statement: “[This 
local autonomy bill] might be for the next 
regular session. There are too many Con- 
gressmen who ave jealous of us. I think 
we can fight for this after the election be- 
cause these Congressmen will need our help 
in their reelection. That is horse trading.” 
Governor D. Chipeco, in the ““Minutes of the 
Conference by the Committee on Legislation 
of the Governors and Mayors League held 
at the Cabinet Room, Malacafiang on July 
18, 1955.” 
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cials. Possibly there is no real desire 
for self-determination and the illu- 
sory “movements” for local autonomy 
are merely fabricated to screen, while 
promoting, the political ambitions of 
some individusis and/or groups. 


The history of the “Omnibus Local 
Autonomy Bill of 1957” offers some 
clues to the underlying reasons for 
“excessive” control over local units of 
government. 


The Year 1956 as a Backdrop 


Ramon Magsaysay’s landslide vic- 
tory in 1953 forced a reassessment of 
political forces and political chances. 
Reelection for the new President was 
conceded in advance. Hence in 1957 
the crucial fight would be for the vice- 
presidency an, by tradition, the sec- 
ond post would have to go to a South- 
erner, Magsaysay being from the 
North. 


In March, 1954, Sergio Osmena, Jr.’ 
bolted the Libera! Party and accepted 
the “invitation” of the Nacionalistas 
to join the party in power.* The fol- 
lowing year he was elected Mayor of 
Cebu on the Nacionalista ticket. 


On May 7, 1956 Osmeiia, Jr. called 


3 Sergio Osmena, Jr., a shipping magnate 
and reportedly a millionnaire, is a son of 
one of the “Grand Old Men” of the Philip- 
pines. The elder Qsmefa was Vice-President 
of the Commonwealth of the Philippines, and 
succeeded to the Presidency upon the death 
of the elected President, Manuel L. Quezon. 
He retired from politics after his defeat in 
the presidential elections of 1946. The 
younger Osmejia rallied to the banner of the 
Libera] Party in 1949 and helped elect Elpi- 
dio Quirino to the Presidency. 

4“Minutes of the Convention of Provincial 
Governors and City Mayors, Presided by 
Hon. Sofronio Quimson, held at the Cebu 
Provincial Capital, on March 3 and 4, 1954.” 
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thirty-nine provincial governors and 
city mayors to an “informal confer- 
ence” at the Manila Hotel.’ The pur- 
pose of the conference was to study 
ways and means to insure the passage 
in Congress of legislation giving more 
autonomy to local units of government. 
After some exchange of political ex- 
periences and plans, the group decided 
to create a committee of nine to draft 
an omnibus local autonomy bill. Os- 
mefia, Jr. was elected chairman. 


On May 8, a day after the Manila 
Hotel conference, Sergio Osmeia, Jr., 
armed with a draft of his local auto- 
nomy bill, had a “breakfast confer- 
ence” with President Ramon Magsay- 
say, presumably to obtain his bless- 
ings and to request him to certify the 
bill to the Congress as urgent. The 
President endorzed the draft of the 
bill to the Secretary of Justice, Pedro 
Tuason, for comment. 


On the afternoon of the same day, 
four members of the Cabinet — Secre- 
tary Tuason, Secretary of Finance 
Jaime Hernandez, Secretary of Public 
Works Florencio Moreno, and Commis- 
sioner of the Budget Dominador Ay- 
tona — and the Chief of Civil Affairs, 
Sofronio Quimson, met to discuss the 
bill. In the meeting the general con- 
sensus was to steer free from “contro- 
versial matters,” or provisions that 
would not be palatable to members 
of Congress, notably the grant to local 
executives of the power to appoint and 


5 Mimeographed letter to governors and 
citv mayors. dated May 14, 1956. 

6 The Philippine Constitution permits dis- 
pensing with the tedious preliminary formal- 
ities of legislation upon presidential certifi- 
cation of the urgency of any given bill. See 
Constitution of the Philippines, Article VI, 
Section 21 (2). 
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remove local department heads.’ A 
revised draft was formulated, and was 
certified urgent by the President. 
Identical bills were sponsored in the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives by Senator Decoroso Rosales and 
Representative Fernando Veloso and 
twenty other congressmen.* 


The bills gave local executives au- 
thority to appvuint all officials and em- 
ployees, save for the heads of local 
departments like the treasurer, asses- 
sor, auditor, and others, who are paid 
partly or wholly from local funds.’ 
Local budgets, provided they are 
balanced, comply with the require- 
ments of the salary law, and meet sta- 
tutory and contractual obligations, 
were made effective on the date fixed 
by the local appropriation organ. The 
Secretary of Finance was given a 
maximum of only ten days to register 
his opposition to local budgets. The 
expiration of the period established a 
presumption of their validity.'° Last- 
ly, cities, municipalities, and munici- 
pal districts were granted broader 
taxing powers.'! 


Senator Decorvuso Rosales, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Provincial 
and Municipal Governments and 
Cities, and one-time Chairman of the 
League of Provincial Governors and 
City Mayors, favorably reported the 
bill on the Senate floor. In the House 
of Representatives the bill was frozen 
in committee. 


7 Sergio Osmejie, Jr., in a mimeographed 
letter sent to governors and mayors, dated 
February 11, 1957. 

8Third Congress of the Philippines, Third 
Session, S. No. 519 and H. No. 5852. 

9 Ibid., Sec. 2. 

10 Ibid., Sec. 3. 

11 Jbid., Sec. 4. 


Congressional Inaction 


When it was clear that no action 
would be taken until the end of the 
session, Mayor Sergio Osmeijia, Jr., 
was prompted to write to all governors 
and city mayors, urging them to mo- 
bilize their forces and to bring pres- 
sure to bear on their senators and con- 
gressmen. 


In view of the fact that Congress will 
adjourn on May 17th, may I call upon you 
to get in touch with your respective sen- 
ators and congressmen, either personally 
or by wire, asking for prompt favorable 
action on the proposed bill which no doubt 
would grant local governments a greater 
measure of autonomy? Alternatively, in 
the event that time will not permit the dis- 
cussion of the present autonomy measure, 
would you wire the President, as well as 
the Senate President and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives to include 
the same as one of the matters to be taken 
up should there be a special sessicn?!2 


Meanwhile, Mayor Osmefia dis- 
covered a publication of the Institute 
of Public Administration, University 
of the Philippines, written by Lloyd 
Short, an American consultant to the 
Institute. Short had characterized 
the relationship between national and 
local government as overly centralized, 
and suggested schemes to remedy this 
situation.'!* Osmefia promptly sent 
copies of the publication to some 
governors and mayors with the sug- 
gestion that after reading it, they con- 
fer with their respective congressmen 
and senators “in order to ‘sell’ them 
local autonomy.”'4 


12 Sergio Osmejia, Jr., in a mimeographed 
letter to governors and city mayors, dated 
May 14, 1956. 

13 Llyod Short, The Relationship of Local 
and National Government in the Philippines 
(Manila: IPA-UP) 

14 Sergio Osmejia, Jr., in a mimeographed 
letter sent to some governors and mayors, 
dated May 17, 1956. 
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Neither of ine two bills introduced 
in both houses of Congress passed in 
the 1956 session. A few days later, 
Governor Feliciano Leviste of the 
province of Batangas issued a scathing 
criticism of Congress.'5 He claimed 
that the bill failed 


because it will weaken the political hold 

of elective officials in the upper echelon 

in the provinces, cities, and towns. [As 

it is now] local officials depend for patron- 

age and improvements in rural areas on 

the President, senators and congressmen. 
He therefore urged “every member of 
the League...to put up candidates 
from their ranks for national positions 
in the 1957 elections.” 


Thus ended ihe 1956 session of Con- 
gress. It stimulated a statement preg- 
nant with insights into the ways of 
practical politics. It provided a re- 
hearsal of the general strategy to be 
utilized in Congress the following 
year. 


Girding for the 1957 Convention 


Meanwhile, the popularity of Pres- 
ident Magsaysay continued unabated. 
He became more popular as the end of 
his first term approached. His rural 
improvement program, his highly un- 
orthodox scheme of administration — 
personal and on the spot — and his 
personality had caught the attention 
of the mass of citizens. It was almost 
conceded that he could have walked 
away with the elections in 1957 with 
very little effort, if any at all. Not 
even Senator Claro Recto, the “intel- 
lectual giant”? who had launched his 
candidacy for the Presidency, could 
dent Magsaysay’s armour. 


15 As reported in the Manila Daily Bulletin, 
May 25, 1956. 


If Magsaysay was invulnerable in 
1957, whoever his teammate was 
would be almost sure of being elected. 
Few would dare oppose the President 
in his quest for reelection; there was 
only one Recto. The fight might well 
center on the vice-presidential post. 
By tradition, <he candidate should hail 
from the South, like then Vice-Pres- 
ident Carlos P. Garcia, since Magsay- 
say came from the North. 


Meanwhile Mayor Osmejfia continued 
his campaign for local autonomy. By 
late 1956 he was already identified 
with what was considered to be a 


' “movement” for local autonomy. He 


was “Mr. Local Autonomy.” And why 
not? Was he not the primary motivat- 
ing force behind all efforts to push 
through a bill in Congress? Was not 
the sole responsibility for drafting the 
bill his? Who else took the initiative 
and the trouble of calling meetings of 
the League and/or its committees, 
even to the extent of paying for the 
meals of attending members? Was 
not everything almost a one-man af- 
fair ?'« 


On December 17, 1956, Mayor Ser- 
gio Osmeifia, Jr., addressed a letter to 
governors and city mayors. He said 
in part: 


As you have probably read from the lo- 
cal papers the agenda for the coming ses- 
sion of Congress is being prepared. No 
mention has been made to include the bill 
granting more autonomy to local govern- 
ment in said agenda. It is therefore im- 
perative that we, provincial governors and 
city mayors, should move and move fast.!7 


16Interview with Mayor Sergio Osmeiia, 
Jr., August 1, 1957. 

17 Sergio Osmefia, Jr., in a mimeographed 
letter addressed to governors and mayors 
dated December 17, 1956. 
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On January 3, 1957, the nine-man 
committee formed the previous year 
to draft an autonomy bill met in Mayor 
Osmefia’s office at the Escolta, and 
there discussed plans for a new omni- 
bus bill and its presentation in Con- 
gress during the regular session. To- 
wards the end of the meeting, the com- 
mittee requested Mayor Osmejfa to 
prepare the finai draft of the bill. 


In the formulation of the bill, due 
consideration was given to the political 
situation in 1957, a national election 
year. The terms of office of the Pres- 
ident, the Vice-President, eight mem- 
bers of the Senate, and all members 
of the House vf Representative would 
end in that year. Most of them would 
be up for reelection and would need 
the assistance of local executives in 
the campaigns. The latter knew full 
well the significance of the situation 
and were determined to exploit it. 
They chose approval of an expanded 
omnibus local autonomy bill as their 
price for cooperation in the campaigns. 
The year 1957 was propitious for such 
a bill. 


Presidential Support 


On January 23, 1957, Mayor Sergio 
Osmefia, Jr. had a “breakfast confer- 
ence” with President Magsaysay. He 
stressed the need for a convention of 
the League in the following words: 

Mr. President, if there is any group of 
people who can support you in the com- 
ing elections, it is this group of local cffi- 
cials. So please call a convention.!8 

On January 28, 1957, as required 
by the Constitution of the Philippines, 





18 Statement made before the convention of 
the League, February 13, 1957. 


President Magsaysay gave his State 
of the Nation Message before a joint 
session of both houses of Congress. 
In the Message, he formally committed 
his administraticn to local autonomy. 


To give more appropriate expression t» 
the popular will, we believe that we should 
give greater stress to local autonomy. In 
the daily lives of cur people, the provincial, 
city, municipal, and barrio agencies are 
the effective contacts between the citizen 
and his government. Furthermore, they 
are relied upon for the dissemination and 
execution of national policies.!9 

Subsequently, the President called the 
League of Provincial Governors and 
City Mayors to a convention in Manila 


on February 13 to 15, 1957. 


A few days later, invitations for a 
luncheon at the Manila Hotel on 
February 8, 1957 were extended by 
Mayor Osmefia to key members of 
Congress as well as officials of the 
Executive branch. If only as a re- 
minder of the stand of the President 
on local autonomy, the letter-invita- 
tions read in part: 

The members of the League of Provin- 
cial Governors and City Mayors hailed the 
message delivered by President Magsaysay 
at the opening of the current session of 
Congress, particularly the part wherein 
the President strongly advocated the grant 
of more autonomy to local governments. 
In order to discuss autonomy measures the 
President has likewise convened the League 
to meet on February 13th, 14th and 15th. 
Meanwhile, the newspapers were 

closely following the activities of 
Senator Claro M. Recto, at the time 
the only other presidential candidate 
for 1957 aside from Magsaysay. Recto 
was consistently attacking the ad- 
ministration of Magsaysay and was 
apparently convincing not a few peo- 





19 State of the Nation Message of the Pres- 
ident, January 28, 1957. 
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ple. Already, many prominent indivi- 
duals, especially members of the intel- 
ligentsia, had cast their lot with 
Recto. It was in the midst of this 
political picture that Recto was in- 
vited by the Cebu Rotary Club as 
guest speaker in a luncheon given on 
February 2, 1957. On that occasion, 
presidential candidate Recto voiced 
his support for Sergio Osmejia, Jr. in 
the latter‘s fight for local autonomy.”° 


Preliminary Drafting 


By February 8, 1957 the first draft 
of the expandea autonomy bill was 
ready. A preview of the bill was given 
to the members of the nine-man com- 
mittee, and except for a few minor al- 
terations, was approved. The draft 
was then brought to the Manila Hotel 
to be presented tc the invited members 
of the Executive Branch and Congress 
for discussion after lunch. Cocktails 
were served, pleasantries exchanged, 
and political talk began. In about an 
hour luncheon was ready. 


Among the guests were Under- 
Secretary of Finance Jose P. 
Trinidad; Public Works  Under- 
Secretary Rafael Contreras; Health 
Secretary Paulino Garcia; Secretary 
Gregorio Hernandez, Jr. of the Depart- 
ment of Education; Civil Affairs Of- 
ficer Sofronio Quimson; Senator De- 
coroso Rosales of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Provincial, Municipal, and City 
Governments; and Congressmen Lam- 
berto Macias and Ramon Mitra, res- 
pectively, chairrnan of the House Com: 
mittee on Previncial and Municipal 
Governments and the Committee on 
Chartered Cities. 





20 The Manila Times, February 3, 1957. 


After lunch a resumé of the draft 
was given by Sergio Osmejia, Jr. He 
reviewed the provisions of the pro- 
posed bill as drafted by the League 
and invited the guests to register their 
comments. The objectiv2 was to form- 
ulate a bill which would meet with the 
approval of members of Congress as 
well as the Executive Branch, and 
thereby insure its “easy sailing.”?! 


The draft gave local executives 
zuthority to appoint, subject to civil 
service rules and regulations, all local 
officers and employees paid from local 
funds. However, in recognition of the 
need to protect the independence of 
agencies responsible for the adminis- 
tration of justice and the audit, local 
fiscals and auditors were exempted 
from the local executives’ appointing 
powers. 


Secretary of Education Gregorio 
Hernandez, Jr. took exception to this 
provision. He “requested” exemption 
of school teachers from the appoint- 
ing powers of iocal executives.?? He 
was willing, nonetheless, to give local 
executives the right to recommend 
prospective teacher-appointees. The 
reason given was the national charac- 
ter of educational policies regarding 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Autonomy in matters of appointment 
might jeopardize the standards of 
public education by destroying the uni- 
formity of policies. Moreover, the 
teachers themselves weuld not like 
being cut off from the national depart- 
ment because that would reduce their 


21 Sergio Osmefia, Jr., in a mimeographed 
letter addressed to governors and city 
mayors, dated February 11, 1957. 

22 Interview with Governor Isidro S. Rod- 
riguez of Rizal, July 30, 1957. 
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chances for promotion in the national 
hierarchy.?? And local executives 
knew pretty well that there were at 
least 104,000 public school teachers 
who would skare the Secretary’s 
view.?+ 


Secretary of Health Paulino Garcia 
had similar objections.?*> He suggested 
that technical personnel in local health 
offices continue being appointed by 
the Secretary of Health, although upon 
recommendation of the local executive. 


The Second Draft 


Consequently, the second draft 
exempted school teachers and technical 
personnel in health offices from the 
local executive's appointing power. 


However, the general provision 
granting authority to local executives 
to suspend and remove officers and 
employees, subject to civil service rules 
and regulations, was not opposed. The 
second draft, therefore, while limit- 
ing somewhat the appointing powers 
of local executives, allowed the latter 
wide discretion in suspensions and re- 
movals. 


Section 4 of the first draft gave lo- 
cal executives immediate control, 
direction, and supervision over local 
governments, subject to general super- 
vision by the President. Local execu- 
tives could reorganize or modify the 


23 Interview with Sergio Osmefia, August 
1, 1957. 

24 See, for example, a press release of the 
Philippine Public School Teachers Associa- 
tion (PPSTA) which appeared in the Daily 
Mirror of April 8, 1957, claiming a member- 
ship of “at least” 104,000. 

25 Interview with Sergio 
August 1, 1957. 


Osmefa, Jr. 





different offices in the local govern- 
ments, except that units concerned 
with law, finance, and police matters 
could not be disturbed. This grant of 
powers was not questioned in the con- 
ference, but in the second draft of the 
bill the authority to transfer person- 
nel from unit to unit, with certain limi- 
tations, was added. 


Local governments were given sub- 
stantial budgetary autonomy. Provid- 
ed local budget: were balanced rela- 
tive to the previcus year’s income, and 
provided that they met statutory and 
contractual obligations and conformed 
to the Salary Law, local budgets would 
take effect immediately or in conform- 
ance with the desires of the local 
bodies. The Secretary of Finance was 
given a period of ten days within 
which to declare the satisfaction or 
non-satisfaction of the three condi- 
tions. The provision was carried to 
the second draft. 


Absent in the first draft but includ- 
ed in the second was a provision 
abolishing all special funds and divert- 
ing all moneys in them to one general 
fund with certain limitations.2° This 
provision was not even discussed in 
the meeting. 


In both drafts, broader taxing 
powers were proposed for cities and 
municipalities. Reserved for the Na- 
tional Government were the proceeds 
from customs dues and fees, and in- 
come, death, and documentary stamp 
taxes.2?. In addition wider powers for 
local units of government were pro- 
posed, including the general welfare 


. 26 See undated first draft, sec. 5, and sec- 
ond draft dated February 9, 1957, sec. 5. 
27 Ibid., sec. 6. 
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power to provinces. Local units were 
given some measure of autonomy in 
such matters as zoning and planning, 
reclamation, bonding, purchasing, crea- 
tion of municipal judges, and execu- 
tion of public works projects. 


The meeting ended with the an- 
nouncement that President Magsaysay 
had decided to call the League of 
Provincial Governors and City Mayors 
to a convention during the period 
February 13 to 15 inclusive. 


Between February 8 and February 
13 there were high hopes that the 
coming convention would be success- 
ful not only in formulating a final 
draft of an omnibus local autonomy 
bill but also in pushing it through the 
legislative mill. The Manila Chronicle 
editorialized : 


President Magsaysay and the key lead- 
ers of Congress are eager to make the 
convention a success. The President, for 
his part, has directed the members of his 
cabinet to aid the convention in drafting 
an omnibus local autonomy measure. Con- 
gressional leaders for their part, have 
promised to give priority to whatever pro- 
posed legislation the convention will agree 
upon,28 


Political Preparations 


In some other quarters, meanwhile, 
other plans were being made. At least 
six governors were known to be in- 
terested in the chairmanship of the 
League.” On February 11, 1957 the 
then Vice-President Carlos P. Garcia 
and Senate President Eulogio Rodri- 
guez reportedly called a caucus in the 
Manila Hotel where the six governors 





28 The Manila Chronicle, Editorial, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1957. 

29 Leon O. Ty, “Inside Story,” Philippines 
Free Press, February 23, 1957, pp. 4, 61. 
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were invited. Garcia reportedly told 
them: 


If you run for the same position, Serging 
(Sergion Osmefia, Jr.) will beat you, for 
obvious reasons. So you had better agree 
on who is your group’s best bet.30 

The following day another caucus was 
reportedly held among the same peo- 
ple. The individuals present in the 
caucus agreed on Governor Juan Tri- 
vino of Camarines Sur, a province in 
Southern Luzon, as the candidate to 
be pitted against Sergio Osmefia for 
the chairmanship of the League.?! 


Mayor Sergio Osmefia learned what 
was happening.*? He decided to do 
something fast. He called his own 
caucus on the afternoon of the 12th, 
at which he was able to get pledges of 
support from several governors and 
mayors. Another crucial decision was 
the selection of Governor Isidro Rod- 
riguez of Rizal, son of the Senate Pres- 
ident, as Sergic Osmefia‘s running 
mate. Leon Ty commented. “In choos- 
ing young Rodriguez, it was obvious 
that Serging was bent on disarming 
Don Eulogio.’’?3 


Thus ended the momentous maneu- 
vers and preparations for the 1957 
convention of the League of Provincial 
Governors and City Mayors. Sergio 
Osmefia, Jr., the shipping magnate 
from the south and the man who labor- 
ed the hardest to formulate a present- 
able omnibus local autonomy bill, ap- 
parently had the support of a major- 
ity of the local executives. In fact, 
many a governor and mayor expressed 
belief in Osmefia’s chances for the vice- 





30 Ibid. 
31 Ibid. 
32 Ibid. 
33 Leon Ty, op. cit. 
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presidency of the land. Vice-President 
Carlos Garcia, «nother man from the 
South, was interested in keeping his 
post. Hence, the series of caucuses on 
the eve of the convention. 


But why the intervention of Senate 
President Rodriguez? He comes from 
the North and therefore could not con- 
ceivably care, much less hope, for the 
second top post. Could it be that the 
Senate Presiden! was only acting as 
the “hatchet man” of some other offi- 
cial? One governor claimed that Mag- 
saysay himself engineered the Rodri- 
guez caucus!}+ This may never be 
verified. But one thing is clear: ef- 
forts were exerted to prevent Osmejia’s 
election to the presidency of the 
League. As Osmeiia himself later on 
admitted, 


In the election cf the chairman of the 
League, politics played a leading role. Even 
outsiders and therefore non-members of 
the league campaigned actively and sub- 
jected the members to political pressure.?5 


The 1957 Convention 


To Mr. Sofronio Quimson, Chief of 
the Civil Affairs Unit, Malacafiang, 
fell the task of planning the program 
of the conventicn. Upon the sugges- 
tion of Governur Dominador Chipeco 
of Laguna, it was decided to hold the 
convention outside of Malacafiang, in 
a place where the executives’ consti- 
tuents could not disturb them. The 
Little Theater of the University of the 
Philippines’ Riza! Hall was chosen. 


On the basis of the contents of the 
second draft of the omnibus local au- 


34 Name of governor withheld. 

35 Letter of Sergio Osmenia, Jr. to Mayor 
Arsenio H. Lacson, as reported and quoted 
partly in the Philippines Herald, February 
17, 1957. 





tonomy bill, a panel system of discus- 
sion was planned. After the opening 
and organization of the League, the 
members would be divided into four 
panels, each to aiscuss thoroughly one 
portion of the bill. On the last day, a 
plenary session would be held before 
which session the panel reports would 
be rendered and everyone would be 
given a chance to participate in the 
discussion. 


Opposition io this plan was regis- 
tered on the first day of the conven- 
tion. Mayor Sergio Osmefia, Jr. was 
against it, suppusedly because most of 
the eighty merbers of the League 
would want to participate actively in 
the detailed discussion of each and 
every provision of the bill. It was 
decided to discard the panel system 
and adopt 3 days of plenary sessions. 


After the convention was formally 
opened, the League members proceed- 
ed with the election of officers for the 
year. Seen early on the floor was 
Tomas Arquiza, General Secretary of 
the Nacionalista Party. He was “con- 
spicuously campaigning against Ser- 
ging (Mayor Ozgmejia)’’*6 


The officers were to be elected by 
secret ballot in accordance with the 
provisions of the League’s Constitu- 
tion. Before the actual election, how- 
ever, Mayor Arsenio H. Lacson of 
Manila moved fcr separate elections of 
the chairman and vice-chairman in 
order “to avoid the election of officers 
from identical regions.” Governor 
Conrado F. ¥strella of Pangasinan 
suggested the election of the individual 
who could “provide the best coffee.” 





36 Leon O. Ty, op. cit. 
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Two candidates were finally nomi- 
nated for the chairmanship: Mayor 
Sergio Osmena and Governor Juan 
Triviiio, from southern and northern 
Philippines, respectively. The con- 
vention decided on secret balloting. 
When Mayor Osmeiia’s turn came, he 
showed his filled ballot to Governor 
Trivifio and said, “Johnny, I’m voting 
for you. If you win I shall move for 
a conversion of your election to una- 
nimity; if I win, would you make the 
same motion?’*: Governor Trivifio 
agreed. 


When asked how many votes they 
thought they could get, Osmefia gave 
an estimated forty-five to forty-seven, 
while Trivifio merely shrugged his 
shoulders and said he did not know 


Victory for Osmena 


When the ballots were counted, 
several were declared invalid because 
they contained votes for both chair- 
man and vice-chairman. Mayor Cesar 
Climaco of Zamboanga City remarked, 
“are those the people to whom we 
want to give autonomy? Why, they 
don’t even knew how to vote!” The 
final count was 40 for Osmefia and 27 
for Trivino. As agreed upon, Gover- 
nor Trivifio moved that Mayor 
Osmefia’s eiection be made unanimous. 


Having elected a southerner to the 
chairmanship, the League next pro- 
ceeded to the election of a vice-chair- 
man. A member nominated Governor 
1sidro Rodriguez of Rizal because he 
was “close to the Senate President.” 


37 Ibid. 
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By acclamation, the vote was unani- 
mous. The other officers were chosen 
by a count of heads. 


The next order of business was the 
approval of the League Constitution. 
Two amendments that were submit- 
ted throw light on the context of local 
administration. They may give some 
clues to the politics of local govern- 
ment. A move was made and passed 
to divide the country into eight dis- 
tricts with each district having two 
representives in the League’s Board of 
Directors. The move was apparently 
motivated by a desire to create a bar- 
gaining position which would be useful 
In the League’s dealings with the Na- 
tional Government. Said Osmejia: 


In the selectiun of NP candidates for 
senators this year, the board of our league 
will demand that we, instead of the NP 
executive committee, as has been the prac- 
tice in the past, make the final decision. 
And we will see to it and insist that we 
do; otherwise we won’t support the ticket 
of the party.38 


A second amendment which was 
vroposed sought to do away with the 
Presidential sanction of meetings of 
the League. According to the consti- 
tution of the League, no meeting could 
be held without the sanction of the 
President” or “upon consultation with 
tive to call a meeting.*? Two alterna- 
tives were offered: the calling of a 
meeting either “upon notice to the 
President; it takes the Chief Execu- 
‘he President.” Logically, the amend- 
ment should have passed. Is it nota 
basic feature of autonomy for local 
executives to meet whenever they 
wish? For some other official to de- 


38 Jbid. 
39 Constitution cf the League, Article V, 
Sec. 1. 
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termine the date of the League’s meet- 
ing would be tantamount to letting 
this official decide the matters to be 
taken up in these meetings. If the 
President does not agree with local 
executives on tiie agenda of the meet- 
ing, how can he be compelled to call 
a meeting? 


But then there was the money con- 
sideration. Would local executives be 
given living allowances if their trips 
did not have the blessing of the Pres- 
ident? Auditing rules say no. How 
many executives would ke willing, not 
to speak of being able, to come to any 
League meeting on their personal ex- 
pense? 


The local executives reflected; the 
amendment lost. 


Adoption of the Autonomy Bill 


The constitution having been amend- 
ed and approved, the convention was 
ready to tackle the main objective — 
the formulation of an omnibus local 
autonomy bill. For this purpose, each 
member was given a copy of the sec- 
ond draft of the proposed bill. 


The convention included men of all 
persuasions. Scme were well versed 
in the bill’s provisions and participated 
actively in the discussions; others 
were only vaguely aware of its impli- 
cations and preferred to say “amen” 
to whatever was decided by the active 
participants. However, there was no 
unanimity regarding the provisions of 
the bill. Governer Antonio Raquiza of 
Ilocos Norte urged caution on the pro- 
vision giving local executives even 


limited appointing power. The gover- 
nor feared the possibility of the power 
being abused. On the other hand, 
Governor Alejo Santos of Bulacan 
advocated further extension of the ap- 
pointing power :nd wanted to do away 
with the exemption of teachers. 


Most of the cbjections to the pro- 
posed new powers were on its suscep- 
tibility to abuse. “But what power,” 
said Osmejia, “is not susceptible to 
abuse?” Nonetheless, certain control 
mechanisms had been built into the 
bill, e.g.,. appointments and removals 
would be made only according to the 
provisions of civil service rules and 
regulations. To this, a sobering note 
was added by Governor Raquiza when 
he said, “Oh, civil service rules and 
regulations, how many crimes have 
been committed in thy name!” 


The general tenor of the convention 
was one of moderation. The members 
of the League were careful not to an- 
tagonize the congressmen and sena- 
tors by asking more than they would 
be likely to give. The League wanted 
to make only “reasonable demands.” 


When the proposed bill (third draft) 
was finally approved, auditors, fiscals, 
assistant fiscals, city attorneys, assist- 
ant city attorneys, municipal judges, 
municipal auxiliary judges, teachers 
and technical personnel in health of- 
fices were exempted from the local 
executives’ power to appoint. Muni- 
cipal districts, furthermore, were 
added to the local units that would be 
affected by th2 bill. Other than these, 
the third draft was not much different 
from the second. 
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Convention Politics 


The convention was declared open 
to other matters after the third draft 
of the autonomy bill was approved. 
Governor Juan Frivaldo of Sorsogon 
rose to introduce a resolution “endor- 
sing the policies of President Magsay- 
say and pledging support to his re- 
election.” Mayor Lacson of Manila, 
a bitter critic of the President, jump- 
ed to his feet and objected to the “im- 
propriety” of the resolution. He 
stated : 


Let me remind you that we are here on 
official business financed with public 
funds. It is highly improper to discuss poli- 
tical issues here to serve a political pur- 
pose when we are ostensibly summoned to 
discuss loca] autonomy.*’ 

A mayor def2nded the resolution. 
Lacson quipped, “I can understand 
the sentiments of the mayor. He is 
an appointive mayor.” In a similar 
vein he cut down the defense offered 
by another mayor, saying, “I can 
understand that too, because you have 
a pending case before Malacafang.’’*! 
Lacson continued: 

Let it not be misunderstood that I am 
against the reelection of President Mag- 
saysay. As it is I have not made up my 
mind whether to side with Magsaysay or 
Recto. I am opposing the resolution on a 
question of principle. 

When it was obvious that the reso- 
lution would go through, Lacson de- 
cided to tender his resignation from 
the League on the spot. The other 
members shouted approval to the re- 
signation as Mayor Lacson walked out 
of the hall. Feliciano Leviste, Gover- 
nor of Batangas and an ardent sup- 
porter of Recto, also walked out with 


40 Philippines Herald, February 16, 1957. 
41 Tbid. 


the statement, ‘I will never favor the 
reelection of Mr. Magsaysay.” 


Both Liberals and Nacionalistas 
voted in favor of the Resolution. 
There was, however, one lone Liberal 
who chose to stay rather than walk 
out despite his objection to the reso- 
lution.‘? Lashing at his fellow Liberals 
who voted for the measure, he said: 


Why not let the Nacionalistas take care 
of their own resolutions? Yours are acts 
of political indecency.+} 

The Liberal Governor of Camarines 
Norte, Esmera!do Eco, was stung. He 
rose to object to the use of the phrase 
“political indecency” and moved to 
strike it out of the League records. 
The move was granted by the chair. 


Many other resolutions were pres- 
ented and passed. Most of them spoke 
of support and endorsement by the 
League for the candidacy of several 
individuals for the Senate. There 
were so many resolutions of this kind 
that in several instances, approval 
were given even before the reading 
of the titles was finished. There was 
a mad rush to present resolutions dur- 
ing the last day of the meet. One 
which was not formalized but none- 
theless expressed endorsed Mayor 
Osmefia’s nomination for the vice- 
presidency.*4 


The Follow-Up 


The convention did not end with- 
cut dire foreboaings as to the fate of 
the approved local autonomy bill. The 





42 Mayor Cesar Climaco of Zamboanga. 

43 Philippines Herald, op. cit. 

44Made by Mayor Mariano Perdices of 
Dumaguete City. 
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Governor of Ilocos Norte who was 
once a Congressman prophesied that 
“Congress will not give so much 
authority to local governments that 
its own hold over the populace would 
be endangered.”’*> The majority of the 
members of ihe League seemed to 
share this pessimism. 


Newspaper editorials and columns 
on the bill appeared. One afternoon 
daily editorialized: 


A glance at the list of powers sought by 
the provincial executives in line with their 
bid for greater autonomy is quite suffi- 
cient to appall anyone. It is not surpris- 
ing at all if the list arouses enough cons- 
ternation to discourage any move to grant 
increased autonomy to prcvincial heads. 


The governors and mayors who advanced 
the proposals must themselves realize that 
their demands appear almost fantastic. 
Granting them just such powers as they 
have demanded would be cpening the gates 
to confusion and chaos. The province will 
almost certainly become a private pre- 
serve.+6 


Two columnists joined in the negative 
appraisal. 


Their recent ccnvention was not a com- 
bined enterprise of the various provincial 
governors and city mayors. For from the 
start, it was the show of Mayor Sergio 
Osmeia, Jr. He gathered the principal ac- 
tors in the three-day burlesque, dictated 
them their lines, and rehearsed them in 
various conferences until they could play 
their role of marionettes perfectly. 


And why should the young Osmefia go 
to all this trouble? The answer is sim- 
ple. He wanted to use the convention as 
a tool to promote his personal political 
interests.47 


The resolution...endorsing the candida- 
cy and the policies of President Magsay- 
say is just the kind of homage to expect 
from politicians the vast majority of whom 





45 The Manila Chronicle, February 15, 
1957. 

46 The Evening News, editorial, February 
16, 1957. 

47 Ernesto O. Granada, “Behind Page One,” 
Sunday Chronicle, February 17, 1957. 
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believe that their stay in office depends 
not so much on their capability and in- 
tegrity as on their loyalty to the Chief 
Executive. 


..-Not all governors and mayors of the 
land are simpletons. Some of them are 
dangerously smart, equipped with sharp 
minds and glib tongues which enable them 
to wield influence for the advancement of 
their personal ambitions. 


The questions is: what does Mayor Os- 
mena expect in return for the favor he has 
so gratuitously sold President Magsaysay? 
For one thing, you may be sure that he 
does not expect anything so banal as a 
picayune pork barrel for, say, the beauti- 
fication of the Cebu city public park. You 
may be sure that Mr. Osmejia is playing 
for higher stakes.48 
These views proved to be unhappy 

cuguries of the fate in store for the 
local autonomy bill in Congress. In 
the House the bill was bottled up by 
its Committees on Chartered Cities, 
and on Provincial and Municipal Gov- 
ernments. The Senate Committee on 
Provincial and Municipal Govern- 
ments and Cities reported out a high- 
ly emasculated version of the League’s 
draft, and even that failed to pass.’ 


A History of Compromises 


A review of the history of the local 
autonomy bill shows that at each stage 
its scope and vigor was compromised 
and diluted. 


In the first draft of the bill, all per- 
sonnel paid out of local funds, except 
for fiscals and auditors, were to be 
appointed by the local executive. The 
succeeding drafts consistently made 


481. F. Soliongeo, “Seriously Speaking,” 
Sunday Chronicle, February 17, 1957. 

49 For analysis cf the legislative history 
of local autonomy bills see Leonardo C. Ma- 
riano, “Congress and Local Autonomy,” 
PJPA, Vol. 1, no. 4, 1957, pp. 363-378. 
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additions to the list of exemptions 
until in Senate Bill No. 510 all depart- 
ment heads and their principal assist- 
ants, the technical personnel of health 
and engineering offices, and teachers 
were exempted. It follows that cases 
of suspensions und removal were like- 
wise subjected to many limitations. 


Regarding hudgeting matters, the 
bill reported out of committee in the 
Senate not only lengthened the period 
of time necessary for the establish- 
ment of validity of local budgets, but 
also added a provision requiring ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Finance of 
budgets in jurisdictions that are recip- 
ients of national aid and other forms 
of assistance. 


Finally, the provincial board was 
denied the authority to enact ordi- 
nances under a general welfare clause. 


All these are manifestations of a 
general tendency to impose limitations 
on local units of government. Some 
of these were scif-imposed by the bill’s 
proponents, either because of a desire 
to be “reasonable,” or because of a 
lack of conviction that local executives 
would act with maturity and good 
faith. Certainly, actual instances 
transpired during the convention to 
illustrate these risks. 


The reaction of members of Con- 
gress to the bill may be interpreted in 
terms of two possibilities. First, there 
may have been a genuine distrust of 
local executives, and of their inten- 
tions and capabilities; and second, con- 
siderations of political self-interest 
among members of the Legislature 
may have been compelling. New 
and/or greater tax powers for local 
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governments might hurt the political 
supporters of members of Congress, 
thereby alienating them. The objec- 
tions of a few legislators may have 
sprung from specific political condi- 
tions in their bailwicks. Objections 
against the bill may have arisen not 
so much because of its intrinsic de- 
merits as because of its political im- 
plications. 


Impact of Politics on Administration 


With respect to insinuations that 
the League and the omnibus _ local 
autonomy bill were utilized to promote 
the political ambitions of some indivi- 
duals, we might refer to certain 
developments before, during, and 
after the Leagve’s convention. 


When the League convention was 
being planned, the vice-presidential 
partnership with President Magsaysay 
in the 1957 campaign was open. In 
the fight for the second berth, the in- 
dividual who could offer the biggest 
political support would win. The 
chairmanship of a national organiza- 
tion of local executives would give at 
least an outward manifestation of the 
possession of formidable support. In 
fact, Mayor Sergio Osmena, Jr. 
claimed possession of documented 
proof to show Magsaysay’s commit- 
ment to have him for a running mate 
in 1957.5° 


There was a general conviction that 
President Magsaysay would be un- 
beatable in 1957. It would be futile, 
if not political suicide, to oppose him. 


50 Interview with Mayor Sergio Osmejia, 
Jr., August 1, 1957. 
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The best course of action for an aspir- 
ing politician, therefore would be op- 
portunism; join the bandwagon and 
enjoy it too! Hence the resolution, 
among many others of similar tone, 
adopted by the League, to support 
Magsaysay’s candidacy for reelection. 


When the nativnal convention of the 
Nacionalista Party was held in late 
July of 1957 the chairman of the 
League of Provincial Governors and 
City Mayors was very active. When 
later asked if the League played an 
important role in the national conven- 
tion, he exclaimed, “Yeah! And 
how!’’5! 


The conspicuous shift in the attitude 
of newspapers on local autonomy 
seems imponderable. Originally, it 
was unconditional support. Later, 
however, the attitude varied from mild 
caution, to outright denunciation of 


51 bid. 


the bill’s provisions and _ strongly 
worded demands for its defeat. The 
explanation for this behavior may be 
sought, again, in either one of two 
possibilities. The concept of autonomy 
may not had been sufficiently under- 
stood. As long as it was not distinctly 
defined and spelled out, the concept 
was attractive and invited support. 
The moment specifics were made, the 
attractions vanished. Or, sudden ap- 
prehension may had been brought 
about by the political activities of the 
officers of the League immediately 
before, during, and after the conven- 
tion. 


As stated above, these are merely 
speculations, surmises made on the 
basis of availab!e but isolated informa- 
tion. They may help us, nevertheless, 
to perceive, however dimly, some of 
the underlying political forces aligned 
both for and against more local auto- 
nomy. 
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The President and Local Autonomy 


By LEONARDO C. MARIANO 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


Introduction 


HE RELATIONSHIP BTEWEEN 

the President and local government 
is set up in the constitutional provi- 
sion: 

“The President shall have control of all 
the executive departments, bureaus, and 
offices, exercise general supervision over 
all local governments as may be provided 
by law, and take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.”! 

The constitution apparently limits 
the power and authority of the Pres- 
ident over the local subdivisions. For 
example, while the President has con- 
trol over executive departments, bu- 
reaus, and offices, he can only exercise 
general supervision over local govern- 
ments. The local units thereby enjoy 
relatively more freedom in the manage- 
ment of their affairs. 


Before the Philippine Constitution 
was adopted in 1935, existing organic 
laws vested in the Governor-General 
not only the power of supervision but 
also the power of control over the lo- 
cal units. Lesser supervisory power 
has been granted under the present 
system. 


Another condition affecting the 


1 Constitution of the Philippines, Art. VII, 
See. 10. 


President’s power is found in the 
words “as may be provided by law.” 
This means the Chief Executive pos- 
sesses no inherent power to supervise 
local governments; he could only do so 
upon prior authorization from Con- 
gress and in such manner as may be 
established. 


A third limitation stems from. the 
dual character of local governments. 
As municipal corporations, provinces, 
cities, and municipalities not only 
manage purely local affairs but also 
serve as agencies of the central gov- 
ernment in the enforcement of nation- 
al laws. Only in the latter capacity 
are local governments subject to direc- 
tion by the President who “take[s] 
care that the laws be faithfully execut- 
ed.” This interpretation suggests that 
tne President has no control over local 
sub-divisions performing purely local 
functions. 


In spite of these formal limitations, 
the President’s effective influence 
over local governments approaches 
outright control. This article will 
examine some reasons for this situa- 
tion. An analysis of this deviation 
from the constitutional mandate may 
bring into better perspective an im- 
portant aspect of the local autonomy 


39 
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question. The realities of local govern- 
ment administration are based on the 
President’s power of supervision, as 
authorized by Congress and sanctioned 
by the Supreme Court. 


The Dynamics of Supervision 
A. Organizational Control 


The authority to create, modify, and 
abolish local governments has been 
partly delegated by Congress to the 
President. Under Sec. 68 of the Re- 
vised Administrative Code, the Pres- 
ident, through executive orders, can 
establish barrios and municipalities 
and can define the boundaries of prov- 
inces. The table below shows that the 
President has cxtensively exercised 
this delegated authority. 


Table I 
No. cf Municipalities Created 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


By the 
President 21 6 2 7 16 9 
By Cong- 

ress 0 4 6 9 0 


It will be noted that more towns 
were created by the President in elec- 
tion years (1953 and 1957) then in 
other years. As cbserved by Dr. Arue- 
£0, 

“Many towns have been created in the 
months before national elections, confirm- 
ing the suspicion voiced in certain quart- 
ers, including the newspapers, that the 
action of creating them was _ politics-in- 
spired.””? 

Pending the next local elections, the 
mayors and other officials of newly- 
created local units are appointed by the 
President. These appointees invaria- 








2Jose M. Arueg», Philippine Government 
in Action, p. 603. 





bly come from party supporters. The 
following examples may clarify this 
point. In 1946 Congressman Tan ask- 
ed President Quirino to defer enforc- 
ing Republic Act 191 (creating Isabel, 
Leyte) until after the residents had 
voted for the Liberal Party.’ 


In another instance, a provincial 
governor asked the President to deny 
« petition for the creation of a new 
municipality because, among other 
reasons, the community did not vote 
heavily for the party in the 1949 elec- 
tion. In May, 1952, President Quirino 
vetoed House Bill 877 creating the 
municipality of Bansalan, Lanao; a 
month later, the President created the 
same municipality (E.0. 506) thus 
getting credit for organizing the muni- 
cipality. During the 1957 election, 22 
out of the 25 municipalities created in 
that year gave the party in power 
large majority votes. 


The President’s power to establish 
local governments is practically ab- 
solute in the absence of standards or 
prereauisites for creating such units. 
A general rule of procedures was de- 
vised in 1938 (Provincial Circular No. 
321, Department of Interior) but this 
has been seldom observed. 


Congress can deprive the President 
of the power to create local units by 
simply repealing the law giving such 
authorization. But such recourse is 
improbable considering that the ma- 
jority of congressional members and 


3 Letter of Carlos A. Tan to Secretary 
Abello, May 26, 1946. Legislative Files. Re- 
cords Division, Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident. 

4 Undated letter to President Quirino from 
the Governor of Misamis Occidental, Legisla- 
tive Files. 
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the President usually belong to the 
same political party. Local officials 
also prefer to approach the President 
regarding the establishment of local 
subdivisions because of the relative 
ease with which the President can act 
on their requests. Instead of requiring 
cumbersome legislative action, a pres- 
idential order suffices to establish a 
local subdivision. 


B. Personnel Direction 


Another area of presidential super- 
vision involves control of local offi- 
cials. For instance, fourteen city ma- 
yors are still appointed by the Pres- 
ident, who based his selection on poli- 
tical considerations. This implies dis- 
enfranchizing the residents of these 
14 cities, since people in municipalities 
elect their local executives. A uni- 
form city charter bill which would 
have provided for elective city mayors 
has been shelved by Congress during 
the last three years. The reluctance 
of Congress to pass this bill might be 
explained by political motivations. 
Except for Manila, the party in power 
has always won in cities whose mayors 
ere presidential appointees. 


The appointment of local adminis- 
trative officials also strengthens the 
supervisory power of the President. 
All department heads in provinces and 
cities are in effect directly responsib!e 
tc their respective national depart- 
ments and not to the local executives. 
In his study of the Presidency, Dr. 
Romani noted that “local officers were 
appointed as a means of paying poli- 
tical debt and to frustrate attempts 
by political opponents [local executives 
not belonging to the party in power] 


to carry forth their programs in the 
local areas.”’ 


During election campaigns, the 
“vertical” role of local administrative 
officials becomes more evident. Poli- 
tical patronage and governmental as- 
sistance to favored regions are chan- 
nelled through them. Uncooperative 
officials are temporarily detailed to 
the central office or transferred to 
other jurisdictiors. More aggressive 
ones are sent to crucial places to mini- 
mize, if not overcome, the influence of 
local chief executives belonging to the 
opposition parties. 


C. Financial Suejugation 


The financial dependence of local 
units on the national government con- 
stitutes a third area of presidential 
supervision. Because of limited re- 
sources, most local expenditures con- 
sist merely of salaries and wages and 
other personnel obligations; much less 
is spent on tangible local services such 
as construction of roads, buildings, 
and irrigation. Involving huge out- 
lays, these projects are financed from 
the public works fund (regular and 
pork barrel) programmed by Congress 
every year. Appropriations from this 
source, however, can only be released 
upon certification by the President, 
thus giving him a powerful adminis- 
trative and political weapon. Needless 
to say, politicians belonging to the 
President’s party are favored in the 
release of these funds. 


Another source of financial assist- 
ance is the President’s discretionary 


5John H. Romani, The Philippine Pres- 
idency, 1956, pp. 112-113. 
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and contingency funds. One need only 
stay in Malacafiang for a day to note 
the daily stream of delegations of bar- 
rio people accompanied by politicians 
who profess political loyalty in hopes 
of getting a schoolhouse, a bridge, a 
feeder road, or a waterworks system. 
A municipal mayer noted that govern- 
mental administration is a matter of 
political give and take. If a local poli- 
tician is politically strong with his 
constituents, the President will not 
hesitate to assist him — with the usual 
strings attached.* 


D. Administrative Supervision 


Local fiscal supervision is the direct 
concern of the Provincial and Muni- 
cipal Finance Division in the Office 
of the Secretary of Finance. Among 
its functions are (1) the examination 
of local budgets, (2) the review of 
local ordinances and resolutions invol- 
ving the appropriation of local funds, 
(3) recommendations on administra- 
tive cases and complaints against local 
treasury personnel. 


Before 1954, the approval of a local 
budget by this office usually took 
months or even vears after the start 
of the fiscal year. Under such circum- 
stances, new locally approved projects 
could not be carried out because the 
previous year’s budget remained in 
force pending the approval of the new 
one. Governors and city mayors took 
special trips to Manila to “expedite,” 
with the help of the President and 
other national officials, the early ap- 


6Statement of former Mayor Benigno 
Aquinc, Jr. during a symposium on local 
government finance at the Araneta Univer- 
sity on Feb. 3, 1958. 
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proval of their budgets. 


Another source of irritation is the 
inability of the Department of Finance 
io up-date the assessment schedule, as 
well as to equalize the assessed value 
of property in provinces and cities. 
Such improvements would have in- 
creases local income considerably, but 
various interest groups seem to res- 
train the national agency from intro- 
ducing innovations. 


Another national agency directly in- 
volved in supervising local affairs is 
the Office of Local Governments and 
Civil Affairs. As reorganized early in 
1958, this office is one of three units 
under the supervision of an Assistant 
Executive Secretary in Malacafnang. 
The main grievance of the governors 
and mayors springs from the require- 
ment that the field travel of local 
executives be approved by the Office. 
Elective officials claim that this rule 
places them under the authority of 
“glorified appointive clerks” in Mala- 
canang. 


The main functions of this Office 
are the following: (1) screen appoint- 
ment of local personnel (2) approve 
applications for loan (3) decide cases 
on boundary disputes and expropria- 
tion and (4) decide on the feasibility 
and wisdom of establishing new poli- 
tical units. An examination of the 
functions of this office reveals little 
by way of positive and constructive 
assistance to local areas. Annual re- 
ports of provinces and cities, contain- 
ing recommendations for activities are 
seldom read, so that local officials have 


7 Planas vs. Gil, 65 Phil. 451 
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scarcely submitted such reports for 
several years now. Such apathy and 
indifference to local problem is widely 
attributed to the desire of national of- 
ficials to perpetuate controls over local 
governments. 


The Meaning of Supervision 
A. Various Interpretations 


The broad interpretation of the 
President’s supervisory authority over 
local government is related to the 
totality of power principle according 
to several jurists. This principle, 
enunciated by the Supreme Court, 
holds that the President derives his 
right to direct local units not only from 
his constitutional authority to super- 
vise local governments, but also from 
the mandate that he “shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.’”’ 


On this point, Dr. Sinco calls atten- 
tion to the dual character of local gov- 
ernments. Thus, in their corporate 
capacities, local units are under the 
“general supervision” of the state; 
but, in their governmental or political 
status, acting as agents of the state, 
they are under the complete control of 
the national government.* 


The totality of power concept also 
finds support from Prof. Rivera’s dif- 
ferentiation between local government 
and local officials. He states that 
“general supervision” is only applic- 
able to local governments and not to 
local officials who are subject to “con- 


8 Vicente G. Sinco, “The Authority of the 
President over Local Officials,” Philippine 
Law Journal (July, 1955) pp. 355-369. 
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trol by the national government.’ 


Dr. Sinco’s interpretation has been 
challenged, in view of the expanding 
sphere of governmental activities. 
Prof. Fernando, for example, writes 
that, 


“In view of the growing tendency for 
government to emphasize more and more 
its role in the promotion of the public wel- 
fare or the social and economic rights, the 
distinction between governmental and cor- 
porate functions is not as meaningful as 
it once might have been. What formerly 
was characterized as merely corporate in 
the sense of being ordinary non-govern- 
mental function may now, under the pre- 
vailing philosophy of a welfare or service 
state, be correctly termed as government- 


ai.’10 

Regarding Professor Rivera’s 
theory, the term local officials appears 
to be ambiguous. The term may refer 
to the elective local executives, or to 
the heads of local offices who are ap- 
pointed by the President. His theses 
might have been more meaningful had 
he made a distinction between these 
two sets of officials instead of dif- 
ferentiating only local officials and 
local governments. 


The totality of power principle, how- 
ever, has not been uniformly upheld in 
recent year. In 1953, for example, the 
Supreme Court ruled that “unless the 
acts of local officials or provincial 
governments constitute maladminis- 
tration or an abuse or violation of a 

9Juan F. Rivera, “The Power of the 
President of the Philippines Over Local 
Government and Local Officials,” Philip- 
pine Law Journal (October, 1955), pp. 751- 
768. 

10 Enrique Fernando and Emma Q. Fer- 


nando, Handbook on Municipal Corporations 
(1951), p. 8. 
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law, the power of general supervision 
cannot be exercised.”!! 


B. Supervision Imposed by Circum- 
stances 


Although the supervisory authority 
of the President might be limited in 
theory, the actual exercise of this pow- 
er reflects substantial control over lo- 
cal affairs. The means of control, to 
be sure, have been sanctioned by laws. 
It must be remembered that the consti- 
tution provides that supervision shall 
be exercised ‘“‘as may be provided by 
jlaw:” thus the President can “make 
puppets out of local officials provided 
there are statutes to that effects.”'” 


The readiness of Congress to extend 
the constitutional authority of the 
President reflects the supremacy of 
the executive power. Before 1935, the 
Governor-General had constitutional 
authority to control local subdivisions ; 
the laws merely reflected this power. 


After 1935, however, the legislature 
might have been expected to enforce 
the changed status of the President 
(vis-a-vis local government) since he 
had been granted only general super- 
visory authority by the constitution. 
But the same constitution provides for 
a strong President, and on the basis 
of his other powers, the authority of 
general supervision was in effect en- 
larged to that of control. Why? 


The centralized nature of govern- 
mental administration in the Philip- 
pines has historical roots, the country 
having experienced ventralism for 


1! Rodriguez vs. del Rosario, 49 O.G. 5427. 

12 Vicente G. Sinco, Philippine Political 
Law (Manila: Community Publishers), 
1949, p. 696. 


centuries. The Americans tried to in- 
troduce some degree of local self-rule 
but conditions, political and otherwise, 
did not favor it. During the Com- 
monwealth period, the trend even re- 
versed itself. In departing from the 
criginal plan of the Americans with 
regard to local autonomy, the Filipinos 
merely re-affirmed its heritage of poli- 
tical and administrative centraliza- 
tion.!' 


Reform attempts 


National officials want to maintain 
political control over local politicians. 
On their part, local officials are im- 
pelled to submit to supervision from 
above to gain political strength. In 
the struggle between these two groups 
cf leaders, one offers political support, 
while the other utilizes the full force 
of its entrenched position. It is clearly 
of the greatest importance that the 
two interests be reconciled. The kind 
and desired degree of autonomy at- 
tainable depend upon the balance of 
those interests. 


In recent years, some carefully 
limited measures of local autonomy 
have indeed been extended, but they 
are not commensurate with the politi- 
cal and administrative aspirations of 
many local officials.'? The reluctance 
of Congress to «approve the omnibus 
local autonomy bill during the last 
three years, reflects the fact that the 
present subordination of local govern- 
ments conveniently serves the adminis- 
trative and partisan interest of the 


13 For details. see. L. C. Mariano, “Con- 
gress and Local Autonomy, Philippine Jour- 
nal of Public Administration, Oct. 1957 and 
“The Supreme Court and Local Autonomy, 
PJPA, Jan. 1958. 
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national government. ‘Thus, local of- 
ficials are practically dependent on a 
paternalistic national government to 
finance local development projects as 
well as essential services. Senators and 
congressmen, moreover, enjoy consi- 
derable influence in the appointment 
of local officials 


The interests of the President and 
Congress may not coincide. Unlike the 
President who views problems from 
the national outlook, the individual 
legislators are essentially representa- 
tives of particular districts. Within 
their jurisdiction, these lawmakers, 
especially congressmen, compete 
against local officials for political sup- 
remacy. Congressman Zosa once ad- 
mitted that legislators “will be left at 
the mercy of governors and mayors” 


14 More Powers for Local Officials, Sun- 


day Times Magazine, March 3, 1957. 





if more local autonomy is granted’’!+ 
This may explain the non-passage of 
the local autonomy bills. 


President Magsaysay favored local 
autonomy, perhaps to ensure the 
success of his rural development pro- 
gram. Yet he failed to get the support 
of Congress. Although many senators 
and congressmen were elected on the 
strength of his personal endorsement, 
they didn’t support his program on 
local self-government.'' The interest 
of Congress has prevailed. 


The relationship between the Pres- 
ident and local governments is defined 
by congress which provides by law to 
what extent the President shall exer- 
cise his supervisory power. 

15 J. V. Cruz, “The Guy and I” (A Mag- 


saysay Biography), serialized in the Manila 
Chronicle, June 4, 1957, p. 1. 








Local Autonomy *« 
By CARLOS P. GARCIA 
President of the Philippines 


Our present laws regulating the 
relations between the national gov- 
ernment and local governments are 
no longer realistic, nor are they in 
keeping with the needs of the times. 
Local governments are not self-sup- 
porting units and depend too much 
upon aids or shares from the na- 
tional government. It is because of 
this situation that the initiative for 
their progress or improvement has 
to come all the way from the na- 
tional government. We cannot al- 
low this state of affairs to continue. 


Local governments should be 
given more autonomy, and by local 
autonomy is meant that any increase 
in their authority should go hand in 
hand with increased responsibility. 
In other words, local governments 
should assume greater responsibi- 
lity in supporting and financing 
their local affairs if they wish to 
exercise greater authority in the 
management thereof. 


To give this problem the atten- 
tion and care that it deserves, I 
propose that a commission be creat- 
ed to study sweeping reforms in the 
administration of provincial and 
municipal governments and to re- 
commend appropriate measures to 
carry them out along the lines I 
have indicated. 








*The following statement is taken from 
the President’s State-of-the-Nation Message 
to Congress delivered January 26, 1959. 
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Malacanang and Local Government 


Improvements * 


By JUAN C. PAJO 


Executive Secretary 
Office of the President 


NOW COME TO THE MATTER 

of administration of local govern- 
ment. Let me tell you at the outset 
that I feel at home in this field of ser- 
vice. Before my present position as 
Executive Secretary, I was three times 
Board Member and twice Provincial 
Governor of Bohol. In this capacity I 
acquired experience in provincial and 
municipal administration at close 
range. 


Having laid the foundation of sound 
management practices on the national 
level as Executive Secretary, I intend 
as I look forward to serving the second 
year of my incumbency as head of the 
Executive Office, to utilize to the ful- 
lest extent the experience I gained as 
Provincial Board member and provin- 
cial executive. Modesty aside, this is 
an asset I have over all previous exe- 
cutive secretaries. 

I have two master plans in mind. 
One is the organization of citizen sem- 
inars, and the other is the establish- 





*An extract taken from an address enti- 
tled “The Executive Secretary: His Role 
in Government and Politics,” given on De- 
cember 13, 1958 at a convocation in the Lit- 
tle Theater, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, by the U.P. College of Law, as its 
contribution to the Golden Jubilee celebra- 
tion of the University of the Philippines. 


ment of a league of municipalities and 
a league of cities. 


Organization of Citizen Seminars 


The operation of a local government 
is a dynamic process which reflects 
economic, social, and political changes. 
To make these changes in harmony 
with current opinion and modern ex- 
perience, there is need of keeping the 
citizen sensitive to the social rights 
and needs of others and improve his 
capacity for independent thinking and 
critical evaluation. Political and so- 
cial ideologies repugnant to ours in a 
democracy rush into a vacuum where 
exploitation of the weak would have 
full sway. To prevent this thing to 
happen, what then should be done? 


The best way to solve the problem 
is through the holding of citizen sem- 
inars. I tried this in Bohol and found 
it successful. The basic purpose of ci- 
tizen seminars is to help the citizens 
achieve a fuller understanding of the 
public affairs of their community, na- 
tion, and world. The long-range effect 
of this project would be the improve- 
ment of local government and the ru- 
ral areas resultirg from the impact of 
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a broad recognition of obligation to 
participate intelligently in community 
and civic affairs. 

I intend to undertake this plan un- 
der a provision of Republic Act No. 
1408. This is the barrio council char- 
ter under which a barrio council is em- 
powered to organize at least three 
times a year civic lectures tending to 
generalize information concerning the 
duties and rights of citizenship. Teams 
of speakers or lecturers would be or- 
ganized in each barrio to be assisted 
by representatives from my office or 
from other national offices which have 
functions related to rural or communi- 
ty development. 

A system of progress reports will be 
established in order to avoid this plan 
becoming a ningas cogon project. In 
this connection, it is my plan to invite 
alumni from this college to compose 
the team in their respective localities. 
I know pretty well that graduates of 
this college are prepared to lecture on 
responsible citizenship or elemental 
usefulness and unselfishness in the 
modern world. This is a medium 
through which the state university 
could greatly help in building the na- 
tion. Its graduates are expected to be 
leaders of thought in their respective 
communities. 


Organization of Leagues of 
Municipalities 

The other master plan I have in 
mind to improve municipal adminis- 
tration is the organization of what 
may be called a League of Municipali- 
ties of the Philippines. This proposed 
jeague is not similar to the existing 
League of Provincial Governors and 
City Mayors or any league or associa- 
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tion of municipal mayors. The pro- 
posed league of municipalities would 
follow the pattern found successful in 
the United States. 


The League would be a non-partisan 
organization constituted by represen- 
tatives of municipalities, usually the 
mayors, acting as citizens and officials 
in the public interest. It would under- 
take, as an agency of the municipali- 
ty, to investigate, study, and recom- 
mend improvements and the applica- 
tion of efficient methods in municipal 
government; to interchange ideas and 
experiences; to collect, compile, and 
distribute to municipal officials infor- 
mation about municipal government 
and administration; to advocate and 
support legislaticn beneficial to the ad- 
ministration of municipal affairs and 
to oppose legislation injurious to mu- 
nicipal interests; to promote education 
in municipal government; and to do 
any and all things necessary and pro- 
per to benefit the citizens of munici- 
palities in the administration of local 
government. 


The first cooperative effort to sti- 
mulate policies of good government 
and to purify municipal administra- 
tion started with a loosely knit muni- 
cipal league in Indiana in 1891, fol- 
lowed in 1898 by Wisconsin, Iowa and 
California; later by Florida, Kansas, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, Oklahomz, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
and others. There are now in the 
United States forty-one such leagues. 


The accomplishments of these 
leagues are impressive, and it is for 
this reason that I have high hopes 
that the league of municipalities I 
plan to organize soon will be a success. 
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The City of Manila: Problems, 
Achievements and Proposals* 


By ARSENIO H. LACSON 


Mayor, City of Manila 


Problems 


HE PROBLEM OF UNJUST 

Allotments. The records of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue reveal that in 
the fiscal year 1957-58, Manila col- 
lected in internal revenue taxes alone, 
in behalf of the national government, 
the amount of P356,310,017.58. In the 
same year, Manila collected P255,790,- 
123.92 in customs duties, plus P6.5 mil- 
lion in special highway funds under 
Republic Act 917. Altogether, then, 
the City of Manila realized for the na- 
tional government P618,600,590.61 in 
the last fiscal year. Please note that 
this total does not even take into ac- 
count the P51,053,290.41 in city reve- 
nues which we collected for our own 
city budget. Also, the figure does not 
include the millions collected in con- 
nection with the NAWASA in Manila, 
the data for which seem to be a closely 
guarded military secret in the office 
of the NAWASA. 


Now, consider that the national gov- 
ernment budget for the fiscal year 
1958-59 amounts to P892,057,713.00. 


“Extracts from the “Annual Message” of 
the Mayor, read before the Municipal Board 
on 2 January, 1959. 


Computing the totals made in Manila 
against this budget of the national 
government, you will see that Manila 
supports practically 70% of the entire 
national administrative machinery, to- 
gether with all its services. We can 
truly say, therefore, that Manila sup- 
ports 70% of the expenses of the 
Armed Forces of the Philippines, 70% 
of the salaries of each of the members 
of Congress, 70% of the salaries of 
His Excellency, the President of the 
Philippines, together with his Cabinet 
members and his Belo boys. 


The same figures in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue reveal that the 28 
cities, exclusive of Manila, made a to- 
tal collection of P35,435,705.85 in in- 
ternal revenues. From this, it is clear 
that our city collects more than 10 
times the combined collections of all 
the other cities in the Philippines. 


Size and allotment returned to Ma- 
nila. — Again, using the same figures 
of the Bureau uf Internal Revenue for 
the fiscal year 1957-58, the following 
interesting facts are shown. Of the 
29 cities, seven are receiving allot- 
ments far larger than the collections 
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they had been making for that year, 
and that for every peso that each of 
these seven cities collected, they re- 
ceived an enormously greater share of 
the general 10% allotment in return. 
For instance, for every peso that the 
following cities collected, they received 
allocations as follows: Trece Marti- 
res — P6.12, Teugaytay — P2.07, Ro- 
xas City — Pi.03, Ormoc — P1.35, 
Marawi — P6.10, Lipa — P1.39, and 
Calbayog — P12.23. In Manila, how- 
ever, the proportionate return for eve- 
ry peso of revenue collected, an out- 
rageous low return of 1.5 centavo was 
apportioned. 


The other cities that had been col- 
lecting more revenues than allotments 
in return are indicated in the chart to 
have received the following for every 
peso collected: Quezon City — P.11, 
Cebu — P.13, Davao — P.24, Baco- 
lod — P.23, Iloilo — P.24, Pasay — 
P.22, Butuan — P.14, Dagupan — P.13, 
Baguio — P.15, Zamboanga — P.56. 
The ratio of returns just described 
may be said to apply to the rest of the 
other cities under this category. Com- 
pare these again with the P.015 allot- 
ment for the City of Manila in return 
for every peso we collect for the na- 
tional government. It is clear that a 
grave injustice is being committed 
against the City of Manila. 


In the first place, the remarkable 
procedure by which the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue apportions the allot- 
ments is questivrable, to say the least. 
Why should the population count un- 
der the census taken in 1948 be the 
standard! Certainly, the situation that 
obtains in the different areas in the 
Philippines today is quite different 
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from what it was in 1948. In the sec- 
ond place, the manner and accuracy of 
computation could stand a little inves- 
tigation. A check from the figures ob- 
tained and computed by the City Trea- 
surer’s Office seems to indicate more 
disparity between these two agencies. 


In the third place, what really are 
these so-called new cities? Take the 
so-called City of Trece Martires. From 
all reports, this city, for some unex- 
plainable reason or another, was set 
up in the middle of nowhere. A mod- 
ern building to house the City Hall 
was constructed in the middle of a 
rice field, dotted all around by a few 
ramshackle huts and wooden houses, 
some trees and, beyond, the blue ho- 
rizon. The few persons who may be 
seen in the place would, of course, be 
the city employees who commute from 
outlying towns and barrios. For sure, 
there is a grave yard nearby. The 13 
martyrs lie buried there, supposedly. 
But even granting that there are in- 
habitants in the cemetery, yet it is dif- 
ficult for one versed in current stand- 
ards of public administration to un- 
derstand how and why it has gained 
the status of a city. It might even be 
doubtful whether those 13 martyrs 
are the same original 13 historical 
heroes, or ones who might have pe- 
rished in the series of feuds that have 
run unabated in this historical pro- 
vince of Cavite. 


But the important question is: Why 
should the residents of the City of 
Manila be made to support this so-call- 
ed city and the six others that can 
claim no other credit than that of a 
good view of a lake, a forest, or an 
ocean? A city that cannot maintain 
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itself as such, certainly does not have 
the right to operate or exist at the 
expense of another. 


It seems to me that a more logical 
formula of apvortioning allotments 
should be found. 


The Problem of Administrative In- 
terference. The City, as of recent oc- 
curences that I shall forthwith men- 
tion, has been a happy picnic ground 
for all sorts of interference by the 
national government in total disregard 
for efficient management and princi- 
ples of good public administration. 
The unity-of-command principle which 
is basic for any organizational effi- 
ciency should all the more be real and 
significant in local governments where 
the executive ar.d members of the lo- 
cal legislative body are elected by the 
people. The focal point of grave ad- 
ministrative problems that the city 
had to contend with during the past 
years may be attributed. as shown on 
record, to the recurrence of countless 
and uncalled for interference by the 
national government. The fight I have 
waged on the matter is well known to 
you all, as well as to the public in gen- 
eral. These interferences are again 
being attempted in our midst on a 
more vicious pattern. The recent de- 
signation of .. . as Deputy Treasur- 
er for the City’s Department of Fi- 
nance, is a case in point. The powers 
that be seem determined to inflict 
upon us a Treasurer from a second 
class province with no other qualifica- 
tion to his name except that he is 
SD TF 4 es 6. Sh eos Rees who has 
expertly and amply provided for his 
own future security and comfort. 





It is quite a jump for Mr. ........ 
from provincial treasurer of a second 
class province, with an annual salary 
of P7,200 to Assistant City Treasurer 
of Manila, with an annual salary of 
P10,000. He has never handled, in 
his life, more than half a million pesos 
as a provincial treasurer, while the 
City Treasurer’s Office of Manila col- 
lects 70% of the total income of the 
national government. He would not 
recognize an IBM machine if it hit him 
on the face. 


One of the objectionable fea- 
tures of this designation ...... as 
Treasurer is that he is due for retire- 
ment and, consequently, the City Gov- 
ernment of Manila would have to 
shoulder his gratuity. By the time he 
is properly oriented in the City Trea- 
surer’s Office—if he ever gets oriented 
at all — the city government would 
lose his services. In all public decency, 
...Lone] who is not wanted by the au- 
thorities of the City of Manila, should 
decline his so-called designation if he 
has any pride and shame left in him 
as a public servant. 


Another instance of the familiar 
pattern that is beginning to unfold of 
the diabolical plot of [certain politi- 
cians in the national] administration 
against the people of Manila is the 
recent attempt to force this adminis- 
tration to accept some minor official 
in Cebu City to head our Department 
of Engineering and Public Works. In 
total disregard for the choice of the 
executive of this city, on whose shoul- 
ders the responsibility and the ac- 
countability for the success of this 
administration has been reposed, Ma- 
lacanang remains adamant and insis- 
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tent, so that the Department of En- 
gineering and Public Works today has 
a person designated merely In-Charge 
who, by virtue of the nature of his 
Office, is not able to reasonably carry 
out the full responsibility demanded 
of him by the duties pertinent to that 
Department. 


A more glaring case in point con- 
cerns the recent hue and cry raised 
to impossible proportions that has 
been created by an isolated incident 
involving certain patrolmen in the Ma- 
nila Police Department, designed to 
force the incumbent Chief of Police t« 
resign, and to place in his stead a 
lackey of the national administration. 
As Mayor of the City of Manila, more 
than anyone else, I am legally and mo- 
rally bound by charter mandate, to in- 
sure absolute discipline among the per- 
sonnel of that Department. It is not 
the President of the Philippines, it is 
not any Presidential Fact Finding 
Committee, and it is not anyone else 
who is made responsible by the peo- 
ple for any failure in the administra- 
tion of the peace and order situation in 
the City of Manila. I cannot discharge 
the functions «f my office properly if 
I, as the city executive, am to be ham- 
pered, obstructed and coerced in the 
course of the performance of my du- 
ties to the people of this city. With 
no other intention than te correct such 
an impossible situation, I, therefore, 
invite your support again for the im- 
mediate repeal of this monstrous law, 
known as Republic Act 557.* This law 

*This law vests in the provincial board, 
city or municipal council the power to in- 
vestigate and discipline members of the po- 
lice force. It restricts the authority of the 


local executives to suspend or remove po- 
licemen., 
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is highly prejudicial to efficiency and 
discipline as it occasions detraction 
from the more fundamental concepts 
of good adminisiration on the basis of 
which a responsive and effective ad- 
ministration of public affairs can only 
be possible. The vigorous efforts that 
I have exerted in the past in all mat- 
ters of discipline affecting officials 
and employees in offices under my di- 
rect supervision and control stand un- 
controverted. To impute to me other 
reasons than are honest and forth- 
right in the matter of this incident 
just referred tv is the height of idiocy, 
worthy only of an imbecile. 


The argument has been advanced 
that if Republic Act 557 is repealed, 
the Mayor of Manila might abuse his 
powers, and the compliment is paid 
me that I am not going to be the Ma- 
yor forever, and that my successor 
in office might abuse. How? All city 
employees, when they run afoul of the 
law, are subject to the old Administra- 
tive Code. They are given a hearing 
with benefit of counsel and the deci- 
sion of the Mayor of Manila is subject 
to review and appealable not only to 
the Civil Service but to Malacanfang 
itself, including our courts of Justice. 
Why should the members of the Mani- 
la Police Department be set aside as a 
special privileged class, distinct from 
the other employees of the city gov- 
ernment and subject only to the spe- 
cial provisions of Republic Act 557? 
If we are to carry out this argument 
to its absurd conclusion, then let all 
the city employees of the City govern- 
ment of Manila facing administrative 
action be tried by the Municipal Board. 
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The Manila [olice Department is a 
semi-military organization. Imagine 
the dire consequences that would en- 
sue if an enlisted man in the Army 
should defy the order of his Command- 
ing Officer, and the Commanding Of- 
ficer has no other recourse but ask the 
Congress of the Philippines to sit in 
judgment on a simple case of insubor- 
dination. 


Achievements 


JED. NOTE: In the light of these problems, 
the Mayor gave @ glowing report on the 
achievements of his administration since 
1952. In concluding this account he referred 
to some administrative reforms, as follows: | 

Administrative Reform — The ad- 
ministrative system of the city govern- 
ment of Manila would not have made 
possible the foregoing accomplish- 
ments without certain necessary re- 
forms. As eariy as 1953, the general 
reorganization program was carried 
out under the plan prepared by the 
technical staff of the Mayor’s Office. 
All our major departments and ser- 
vices in the city have undergone a ma- 
jor reorganization under a_ unified 
program of action. Through a series 
of administrative measures, I was able 
to bring about the better coordination 
of various departments and a greater 
degree of efficiency and control in the 
operations of the city service. In 
April of 1954, we inaugurated a pro- 
gram of In-service Training and this 
one project alone has accounted for 
the marked improvement in the per- 
formance of government personnel. In 
1955, I instituted a move to strengthen 
the merit system in the city govern- 
ment. In line with this policy and 
with the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Civil Service and the Bureau of Public 
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Schools, general examinations were 
held in order to qualify or disqualify 
seme 1,200 non-civil service employ- 
ees of all levels. This project was 
designed to separate from the service 
the scores of incompetents and poli- 
tical proteges who were squatting on 
their various jobs at the expense of 
the city. 


Since my assumption of office in 
1952, I have carried out an unremit- 
ting and sustained campaign against 
graft and corruption in the city gov- 
ernment. My successes in these endeav- 
crs are on record and are generally 
known to the public. A major admin- 
istrative reform that was of particu- 
lar value and benefit to the city’s ad- 
ministrative system concerns our bud- 
get operations. As a matter of strict 
policy, I have consistently refused the 
idea of deficit spending. The careful 
balancing of the annual budget, based 
as much as possible on an accurate and 
conservative determination of expected 
revenues, has been a hallmark of this 
administration for the past seven 
years. The validity and soundness of 
this budget policy have been repeated- 
ly confirmed these last few years, so 
that today, the fiscal position of the 
city is on a firm and sound foundation. 
Much credit for the soundness of the 
present city finances should go to this 
Honorable Board without whose splen- 
did cooperation the success of our bud- 
get administration would not have 
been possible. 


Liquidation of City Indebtedness. — 
I am particularly glad to report, in 
this connection, that we had been able 
to further reduce the city’s unpaid ob- 
ligations totalling ”23,586,800.81 in 
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December, 1951, by P17,797,599.82 the 
year before last, besides keeping up 
with our own current obligation and 
providing the people of Manila with 
greater and more improved services. 
In all likelihovd, we shall be able to 
completely liquidate the remaining ob- 
ligation of P5,7$9,200.99 as of last year 
by the end of this fiscal year. 


Proposals 


(ED. NOTE: In concluding his report, the 
Mayor outlined an ambitious “Five-Year City 
Development Plan.” He prefaced his pro- 
posals with the following observations: ) 

To me doing a good job of adminis- 
tration is not encugh. We have higher 
objectives to puvsue and greater goals 
to achieve. To make the City of Manila 
the pride of the country, and of all 
Asia, for that matter, should be a 
great and noble thing. That we shall 
succeed in this endeavour is certainly 
within the realm of our competence 
and our power to achieve. There is a 
greater purpose, however, in proceed- 
ing with a development plan for the 
city, a purpose that transcends con- 
siderations of raere partisan or per- 
sonal pride and sentiment. For, to 
make this city attain a higher level of 
development is to help, materially and 
to a great extent, the acceleration of 
the economic and social development 
of the entire country and the nation. 
The City of Manila is the commercial 
center of the Republic. Developing it 
would mean more economic activity, 
greater investments, bigger revenues 
and, therefore, greater and more ade- 
quate facilities and governmental 
services to all. 


In this real sense, Manila is a signi- 
ficant factor in the economic develop- 


ment of the nation. On the other hand, 
the failure of Manila to develop ma- 
terially would result in the stagnation 
of the city, and its deterioration. The 
failure of our city administrative 
services would disrupt the economy of 
the city and obstruct the progress of 
the entire nation as well. Gentlemen, 
you can see, therefore, how real and 
important indeed is our mission for 
the higher and more extensive develop- 
ment of this city. Manila, in other 
words, is a primary economic factor. 
This is an obvicus fact and I do not 
foresee difficulties in enlisting out- 
side assistance in support of the City 
Development Plan that I now propose. 


The main features of the proposed 
plan for city development include the 
following: 


a. City economic development and 
expansion of its welfare services, to 
help relieve unemployment as well as 
lower the cost of living in Manila. 


b. Housing development projects 
and the acquisition by the city of 
available land areas to relieve con- 
gestion, including land reclamation, 
and to provide low income groups with 
decent housing and other facilities. 


c. Establishment and maintenance 
in Manila of institutions designed to 
make the city a center of culture and 
education in the country. 


(ED. NOTE: Referring to the inevitable 
cost of such an ambitious long-term prog- 
ram, the Mayor proposed the following fiscal 
and legislative reforms: ) 

Revision of Allocations and Appor- 
tienments System. Such a reexamina- 
tion should be made with a view to a 
general revision of existing standards 
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for the determination of the share of 
the national government on the one 
hand and the amount of allotments to 
be disposed of by local governments on 
the other. The population count as 
appearing in the records of the census 
tuken in 1948 is a most irrelevant and 
impractical standard in determining 
the apportionment of the shares of 
each local government. The actual 
emount of revenue totals collected 
from year to year would be a more 
reasonable criterion. What obtains 
today certainly does not represent the 
situation in 1948 when the last general 
census was taken. 


Another factor that I suggest may 
be incorporated as a criterion in de- 
termining allotments and apportion- 
ments should be on the basis of the 
Residence Tax “A”. The fact that 
only persons of legal majority pay this 
tax is not argument against the adop- 
tion of this standard. It will be appli- 
cable to all residents of the Philippines. 


The adoption of these two criteria 
will 1) give effective incentives to lo- 
cal governments to carry out a more 
effective system of revenue collec- 
tions; 2) give in return to the local 
governments a just share of their 
taxes in the form of governmental 
services; 3) establish a direct relation 
between taxes and returned services 
— a cardinal concept in the practice 
of local self-government; and 4) 
provide the city with the necessary 
means to become a more effective in- 
strument for the rapid economic and 
social development of the nation. 
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Reexamination of Financial Sharing 
system between Manila and the Na- 
tional Government. The administration 
in the city of Manila has more than 
given ample demonstration of its abili- 
ty and capacity to maintain and con- 
duct the administration of city affairs. 
Joint responsibility in carrying out 
many of the national services has 
brought about unnecessary delays and 
discord in the process of administra- 
tion. It is proposed, therefore, that 
inasfar as Manila is concerned, a 
greater share of allotments from the 
total revenues collected by the city be 
returned to the City of Manila so that 
it may fully assume financially the 
better administration and operations 
of these services. The increase in the 
allocations from the existing rates 
should be proportionate to the total 
amount of financial obligations that 
the city at the present time assumes 
in supporting these services. Such in- 
crease will help to enable this admin- 
istration to implement the proposed 
City Development Plan, the results of 
the accomplishment of which would 
necessarily redound to the benefit of 
the nation. 


Recommendation for legislative ac- 
tion. Amendment of the National In- 
ternal Revenue Code and related laws 
for the revision of the existing system 
of national allotment to local govern- 
ments and apportionments in the 
division of shares among local govern- 
ments within the said allotments. 
Such revision should be guided by the 
following principles: 
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1. An increas2 in the general allot- 
ment to local governments is necessary 
in order that Ilccal governments, espe- 
cially the City of Manila, would be 
able to discharge greater responsibility 
in rendering the local population more 
effective and responsive services to 
meet local needs. The national govern- 
ment, on the cther hand, will be re- 
lieved of a major part of administra- 
tion of local affairs, and delegate this 
to the local governments for more ef- 
ficient administration. 


2. The sharing of each of the local 
governments in the allotments set 
aside by the national government 
should be based on the actual amount 
of internal revenue collection. This 
would create a proper incentive for 
local governments to collect more for 
local disposition for local services to 
meet local needs. The payment of the 
Residence Tax “A” should be a more 
reasonable and practical determinant 
for determination of the proportionate 
size of the allotment share. This fac- 
tor in itself will add further incentive 
to cities and other local governments 
for a more effective system of the col- 
lection of residence tax. In this con- 
nection, I am creating a Study Com- 
mittee to examine the various phases 
of this problem and to make an early 
report on the result of the study on the 
basis of which recommendations could 
be made for coagressional action. This 
Committee shall be composed jointly 
of representatives from the City 
Treasurer’s Office, the City Auditor’s 
Office, and from the Office of the 
Mayor. 


3. Amendment of the Highway 
Fund Law, for the determination of a 


more equitable share in _ collected 


revenues, 


4. The repeal of Republic Act 557. 
I am taking this important occasion 
again to recommend strongly the re- 
peal of this idiotic law which violates 
all the elementary concepts of effi- 
ciency and effective administration. 


Conclusion 


Finally, Gentlemen of this Honor- 
able Board, a resumé of the accom- 
plishments of the city administration 
would not be complete without citing 
the commendabie degree in which the 
citizens have cooperated and in some 
instances actualiy participated in the 
formulation of policies that govern the 
health, safety and welfare of the City. 
In my inaugural speech in 1956, I 
pointed out then that citizen partici- 
pation shall be the cornerstone of our 
administration. Under this geiding 
policy, I have taken every appropriate 
occasion to remind the city residents 
of their civic obligation for the suc- 
cessful administration of the city 
government that serves them. 


I am particularly pleased to report 
that many policies and measures that 
I recommended fcr action to the Board 
were the result of the advice and coun- 
sel that I received from organized 
groups, associations and private citi- 
zens. This practice of encouraging 
citizen participation in the formula- 
tion of policies in the administration 
of the city government shall continue 
to be the rule in the future. 


I take this occasion to highly com- 
mend the laudable response of the citi- 
zens of Manila in heeding my call for 
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cooperation and assistance. The con- 
tributions of the citizens for the set- 
ting up of the Manila Zoological and 
Botanical Gardens provide a good in- 
stance of civic participation. I also 
cite, in this connection, and extend my 
thanks and feeling of gratitude and 
that of the government and people of 
Manila to those who have contributed 
for valuable and needed facilities of 
the City of Manila, such as traffic 
lights, street lighting facilities and 
other equipment, as well as valuable 
technical facilities for the City Hall, 
the health centers and various police 
precincts. This is also to commend 
highly the voluntary and unselfish ef- 
forts of volunteer workers in helping 
the city government of Manila carry 
out projects for the social uplift of the 
city residents. 


The year just beginning will be an 
election year, and it is entirely under- 
standable that ssme members of this 
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Honorable Body would want to play 
politics in order to insure their reelec- 
tion. Play all the politics you want, 
Gentlemen, but never at the sacrifice 
of the public welfare. To you, there- 
fore, I reiterate my appeal for a more 
constructive, practical and saner leg- 
islative program, for greater adher- 
ence to the principles on which we 
were elected tugether by the people of 
Manila — the greatest good of the 
greatest number — and for less advo- 
cacy of special interests that are de- 
trimental to the public welfare. Gen- 
tiemen of this Board, let us face the 
problems of Manila squarely and let us 
propose solutiois in good faith with- 
out ulterior motives. I need not re- 
mind you that we were placed in of- 
fice to serve all the people, not merely 
to give jobs, dispense favors, and re- 
ward our political friends and rela- 
tives to the prejudice of the public 
service. 





Local Autonomy: Key to 
Economic Progress * 


By RAUL S. MANGLAPUS 


i HAVE JUST VISITED OVER 
twenty nations in five continents 
...1 had resolved from the start to ob- 
serve the manner in which each nation 
was solving its basic problems of na- 
tionhood. It is not far-fetched, I think, 
that I should speak of these observa- 
tions today... 


Economic development begins with 
the education of the people and with 
transportation. For a_ satisfactory 
rate of development there must be 
good basic schools for all the rural 
village children and there must be 
roads from every productive section 
of the country to the market towns. 


In the economically developed coun- 
tries, the structure of government 
provides the villages in the rural dis- 
tricts with the power to tax their own 
citizens and to provide these services 
for themselves. I found this to 
be the traditional situation in England, 
in Germany, in France, in Italy, in 
Australia, and in the United States. 


I made inquiries in every under- 
developed country that I visited and 


*Excerpts from speech given before the 
Manila Lions Club on 22 October 1958, on 
the subject ““Nationhood: The Experience of 
Five Continents.” 
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I found that the power of taxation in 
these places was highly centralized 
and that the villages in rural districts 
had little or no government income of 
their own. In the developed countries 
the powers of government to promote 
economic advancement are widely dis- 


persed among the common people. 
Every village and district is free to 
develop its own resources without 
waiting for the central government to 
act. 


The most important governmental 
power for purposes of economic devel- 
opment is the power of taxation. In 
developed countries, every district 
and village levies taxes by its own 
will; collects them through its own 
officers and expends most of them 
for their own purposes. This is true 
with the so-cailed rates in England 
and Australia, the land taxes in 
France, Germany and the United 
States. 


The power to elect in all these places 
is also widely dispersed. They elect 
the smallest official and by this means 
is the democratic initiative aroused in 
every member of the population. 
Where people raise their own local 
taxes for their own purposes tax eva- 
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sion seems to be very unpopular. In 
fact, they oftei increase their taxes 
so that they may have better roads, 
schools and cther services. The 
United States, Australia, France, 
Germany and England, were not 
particularly highly educated or 
wealthy when they began their sys- 
tems of local self-government. They 
had no universities, no technicians, 
they had no steel mills and irrigation 
dams. But loczl self-government per- 
mitted them to begin their schools 
and their roads, their canals, their 
dams, and enabled every member of 
the community to use and understand 
freedom as a means of national pro- 
gress. 


Here in the Philippines we have 
inaugurated the barrio council. It is 
ineffective because it is merely advi- 
sory. We have initiated self-help pro- 
grams which are slow in catching the 
imagination of our people. The reason 
is that the basic political structure re- 
mains empty of stimulation for self- 
development. Our people, as in other 
underdeveloped countries in Latin- 
American and asia, and I am sure in 
Africa, do not entertain any close as- 
sociation between taxes and govern- 
ment services. To have a school built 
or a road laid out, they must go to 
Malacafiang not as taxpayers demand- 
ing services for their money but as 
political followers seeking the patron- 
age of the party. One cannot just say 
to barrio folks: Get together and build 
aroad. There must be the implements, 
the cement, the gravel, the transporta- 
tion, the skill — above all, they must 
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have the feeling that they are develop- 
ing their community entirely with 
their own resources. 


As one drives on the highways and 
autobahns of America and Europe one 
can easily forget that these highways 
were built with the economic strength 
that was provided by intelligent active 
little communities all over the country- 
side, communities which built their 
own schools, planted and marketed 
their products, began their own indus- 
tries with the profits of their own la- 
bors and put the whole country on the 
road to industrial progress. 


The importance of all this is not 
enly economic—it is also political... . 
We are stable because of our presiden- 
tial system. We shall not forever be 
stable simply because we have the pres- 
idential system. Almost all Latin-Ame- 
rican countries enjoy this system and 
yet who is ignorant of the notorious 
instability of many of them? This is 
not to be blamed on the so-called vola- 
tile Latin spirit. In other places, Latin 
countries have achieved stability. It 
cannot be attributed to lack of exper- 
ience. These countries have been in- 
dependent for more than a hundred 
years. It must be attributed, I think, 
to a highly centralized government. 
It is a weak government that requires 
« strong man to exercise its powers. 
For then, whoever captures the palace 
at the capital captures the only real 
government there is. And thus have 
many revolutions been encouraged in 
many lands. 


In some countries that I visited 
the people have become so callous as 
to accept a tradition whereby former 
chiefs of state 1aay own cities and toll 
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highways as reward for their services. 
In our country, it does not seem to 
matter what perty is in power. We 
have had since 1946 the UNRRA 
goods scandal, the estates scandal, the 
beer scandal, the homesite scandal, 
the rice scanda!, the immigration quota 
scandal, the loan scandal. In all these 
notorious crimes against the people, 
the rumors, the gossip, the innuendoes 
and, finally, the open accusations have 
always centered either on the men 
around the President or on the Pres- 
ident himself. It could not be other- 
wise for every power seems to rest 
in the hands of the President. Right- 
ly or wrongly, the President will in 
the end be blamed for every corruption 
in the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment. 


Why in a time of crisis must the 
people have to iook for a saviour to 
rally the masses and be placed in 
Malacanang, there to be bothered at 
every hour, there to weigh so many 
decisions, there to exercise so many 
powers, there to resist so many temp- 
tations? 


The reason lies in that the power 
of the people would seem to end at 
the casting of the ballot. Every two 
or four years they go through the mo- 
tions of election and in between they 
must sit and wait or come to Manila to 
beg their elective officers to do their 
duty in the development of their com- 
munity. 


One must go to Malacanfang for a 
chief of police appointment for the 
smallest city. One must go to Mala- 
canang for a feeder road to serve a 
barrio. In our country, the expres- 
sion “You are not good enough to be 
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elected dogceatcher” is of no humor at 
all because we do not elect our dog- 
catcher. But i think that it is only 
when this joke shall have acquired 
meaning in our country; when we do 
begin to elect the dogcatcher, the key 
police officer, the barrio construction 
manager; when we shall have allowed 
our people to develop their own com- 
munities with their own money, with 
their own vision, with their own sweat; 
when we shall Lave pulled the govern- 
ment out of businesses whose only con- 
tribution to the economy is the hiring 
incompetent political recom- 
mendees ; when we shall have made our 
monetary agencies truly autonomous— 
in brief, when we shall have removed 
from the cential executive those pow- 
ers that bother « good President and 
tempt a weak one; when we shall have 
made him indeed a chief of state and 
not a feeder road dispenser or a per- 
sonnel manager or a part-time license 
arbitrator — only then shall we begin 
our economic development where it 
should begin. Only then shall we be 
truly a democracy. 


To this end, we must change our 
laws, perhaps even our Constitution. 
It is the challenge of our times to 
those in power today to consider these 
changes even if they should mean 
greater difficulties in maintaining 
themselves in continued power. It has 
been said that it is too much to expect 
of our politicians to give up the instru- 
ments that perpetuate them in power. 
There are over 130 members in both 
Houses of Congress. I will not believe 
that there are rot at least 90 of them 
who will think of their country before 
themselves. 
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HE SUBORDINATION OF LO- 

cal to national government is being 
sharply criticized, both administrative- 
ly and politically. Fundamental changes 
in our system of local government are 
under consideration — both in Con- 
gress and outside — to give vitality to 
the provinces, cities, municipalities 
and barrios. On this point, officials 
on both the national and local levels 
appear to agree. The question is, how 
much, and what aspects of, local auto- 
nomy should be granted. 


A Philosophy of Reform 


Realistic bases. At the outset, any 
reform proposal must consider three 
basic propositions. Firstly, recom- 
mended changes must be acceptable to 
national as well as local officials. If 
a reform prejudices their interests, 
(usapproval is inevitable. 


Secondly, the readiness, competence 
and maturity of local officials to as- 
sume more responsibilities must be 
assessed. The local officials have in- 
dicated their preference for a govern- 
ment “run like hell” by them to a gov- 


ernment “run like heaven” by nation- 
al officials. But a poor country, like 
the Philippines, cannot afford the cost 
of this experiment or trial. 


Thirdly, the Philippines is a unitary 
state and as such has only one govern- 
ment. The complete delegation or de- 
volution of governmental functions is 
scarcely possible under the present 
constitution. 


Comprehensive approach. The basic 
organizational defects of local govern- 
ment have long been recognized. 
Numerous study groups, such as 
the Committee on Local Govern- 
ment, and the Local Government 
Reform Commission of 1947, have 
clearly recommended the grant of 
more local autonomy. 


Basic reforms to implement these 
recommendations have been shelved 
by Congress. Advocates of local auto- 
nomy are not entirely blameless for 
their lack of effectiveness. Since their 
reform proposals often come in piece- 
meal fashion, they are vulnerable to 
criticism on the grounds of inadequacy. 
The initial enthusiasm of reformers is 
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dampened by the prospects of dealing 
with the multitude of issues that have 
to be related to, and considered toge- 
ther with, each proposal. Thus, any 
move to give local officials more 
authority commensurate with their 
responsibilities must be linked with 
corresponding fiscal autonomy, the 
political maturity and temperament of 
local officials, the economic base of 
local taxes, the availability of qualified 
personnel, and many other factors. 


A viable reform proposal, therefore, 
should be comprehensive, taking into 
account all these problems and includ- 
ing proposals to meet them. But so 
far we have lacked the basis for 
achieving a consensus en such a com- 
prehensive reform program. Even 
the omnibus local autonomy bill filed 


in Congress these last few years are. 


rot comprehensive enough. 


The urgent need for a comprehen- 
sive approach to this problem is sug- 


gested by the fact that the present 
laws are largely the same Provincial 
and Municipal Laws originally enacted 
in 1901. These still retain long out- 
moded or obsolete provisions. Local 
governments, by law, still establish 
ind maintain primary schools, al- 
though this function was long ago 
assumed by the national government. 
Other provisions reminiscent of form- 
€r practices are constant references to 
the United States Army and Navy, 
regulations on the use of cart and 
sledge, regulations on the selection and 
duties of school teacher-pensionados 
and the required translation into 
Spanish of some municipal orders. 


Other provisions have been rendered 
inoperative by ron-observance. The 
inactive examining boards for muni- 
cipal police and firemen are glaring 
examples. So are the responsibility 
placed on mayors to make a quarterly 
report on crop and livestock conditions, 
or, indeed, to make a general municipal 





Table I 
MAJOR SOURCES OF LOCAL INCOME 
1956-1957 
Provinces Cities Municipalities 
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___ TOTAL INCOME ___|__P78,600,918 | 98,110,928 | P78,170,565 
Real property tax | _17% oak 24% Ngee 20% _ 
| } 

Internal rev. allotments “ pelt of 45% wade. 13% | 14% 
Municipal licenses | Pine) JEP. a | 13% 
Operations receipts | | | 

(market, waterworks, etc.) | 3% | 17% 7 19 % 
Tuition fees | 10% || MH % 
Divect national sids | tem | tm | tm 
Others 13% 23% | 12% 
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sent 4 annual report a requirement that has 
ncial ; seldom been met. 
a4 ‘ Structural omissions from the law 
vin ; contribute to its lack of clarity and 
blish comprehensiveness. Some provisions 
ah are stated in too much detail — for 
ago example, on the holding of fiestas — 
aent. while others, are too vague for en- 
orm- furcement. Some trivial matters such 
es to as the suppression of cruelty to ani- 
Javy, mals, are included, while more im- 
and portant provisions, such as the crea- 
1 and tion of municipalities and barrios, are 
1ados left. out. 

_ General reorganization. President 
wa Garcia has recommended the creation 
dered of a Local Government Reform Com- 

The mission in his recent message to Con- 
muni- : gress. This body has already been 
aring proposed years ago by House Bill 4058 
ibility and Senate Bill 293. Congress might 
rterly now act more favorably on this issue 
tions, in view of the President’s interest. 
icipal Unlike the ineffective Local Govern- 

ment Reform Commission of 1946-47 
the proposed body may be patterned 
after the Government Survey and Re- 
palities organization Commission (GSRC) 
ene whose plans for improved administra- 
70,565 tive organization and management in 
inieciiedie the national government are now being 
: ae installed. To ensure that its recom- 

a mendations would be enacted into law 
: ee ; and would gain the support of the 
of President, the LGRC should have as 
nme : members not only local officials but 
1% i also representatives from the legisla- 
. 3 tive and executive branches. 

a. : The main burden of undertaking 
% ‘ extensive studies of local problems 
‘ ; would, of course, fall on a technical 
2% ; staff. Considering the scope of local 
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yovernment operations, it may take 
one or more years to gather relevant 
materials on which the commission 
may base their recommendations. 
Like the GSRC, the technical person- 
nel of the Local Government Reform 
Commission should be selected on 
merit; otherwise the work of the com- 
mission cannot be carried out success- 
fully. 


The completion of the commission’s 
work should not signalize the disband- 
ing of its technical staff. Further 
studies will be needed in response to 
changing conditions. The technical 
staff of the Government Survey and 
Reorganization Commission has been 
absorbed into the Management Service 
of the Budget Commission. On the 
part of the proposed commission, its 
technical staff may be absorbed by a 
Local Government Research or Re- 
ference Office which could form part 
cf the secretariat of the League of 
Provincial Governors and City Mayors 
or the National League of Municipal 
Mayors. Alternatively, the staff of- 
tice may be placed in the Department 
of the Interior, if revived. 


Overall pattern. The respective roles 
of the various levels of local govern- 
ment need clarification. The munici- 
pality, firstly, could serve as the focal 
point for reorganization of the local 
government system. It is the smallest 
local entity with corporate status, and 
it plays a crucial role in social and eco- 
nomic life, centering on the poblacion 
and the plaza complex. If the munici- 
pality were strengthened, what cor- 
responding changes would be neces- 
sary in other local units? 
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The de facto status of provinces as 
administrative units of the national 
government might well be maintained. 
The provincial governor is administra- 
tively weak, having almost no author- 
ity to direct or supervise the adminis- 
tration of governmental services in his 
jurisdiction. The provincial board, a 
near legislative body, has neither the 
wuthority to tax nor to enact laws. 
Improvements in the provincial set-up 
might be based on strengthening its co- 
crdinating role for national govern- 
mental functions. The Government 
Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion has already recommended ad- 
ministrative decentralization. The 
provinces could serve as bases for ef- 
fecting this change. However, prov- 
inces might well be grouped into re- 
gions or districts for control purposes. 


The barrio was recently reorganized 
by Republic Act Nos. 1245 and 1408. 
While these laws give the barrio coun- 
cil certain responsibilities, they can 
not be exercised for lack of funds. 
Granting the barrios financial stabi- 
lity would not only strengthen their 
government but would also enable 
them to participate more actively with 
the municipal government in meeting 
community needs. 


Since conditions in cities differ 
greatly, it is difficult to formulate a 
general reform proposal! applicable to 
all of them. Municipal districts, how- 
ever, having practically the same 
problems as municipalities, can be 
treated together with the latter. 


Changes in the Tax Structure 


Existing laws authorize local gov- 
ernments to render essential public 


services but fail to provide financing. 
Therefore, the search for more re- 
venue sources commands priority. 


Municipal Finance. Table I shows 
that the real property tax contributes 
most to the municipal treasury. Means 
are now being devised to further in- 
crease the income from this source. 
The research staff of the Special Tax 
Revision Commission, (created on 
April 29, 1957 by Administrative Or- 
der No. 240) reported that local re- 
venue would more than double (a) if 
the tax rate is increased (b) if pro- 
perty is assessed at its true and full 
value and (c) if collection is improved. 
The recommendations of the Commis- 
sion are embodied in a bill to revise 
the Assessment Law. 


Under the Assessment Law (Com- 
monwealth Act 470, as amended), the 
property tax is levied at a maximum 
1ate of 1% on the assessed value. It 
is proposed to increase the maximum 
rate to 2%. The Revised Assessment 
Bill has graduated the tax rate in- 
creasing with the value of the pro- 
perty, as shown on the following sche- 
dule: 


Rate Value of property 


1% ?P25,000 or less 


1 1/4% 25,000 — 100,000 
1 1/2% 100,000 — 200,000 
1 3/4% 200,000 — 500,000 
2% 500,000 or more 


Congress has not approved the bill, 
however, — no doubt reflecting the op- 
pesition of influential land owners. 


A later version of the bill provides 
for a uniform 1% minimum rate, but 
authorizes local units to impose a 
higher levy. It was argued that this 
would advance the cause of local auto- 
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nomy by enabling local officials to give 
better public services to communities 
willing to pay the costs. 


Regarding assessments, study by the 
Special Tax Revision Commission re- 
veals that the assessed value of pro- 
perty compared to its market value is 
only about 55° in provinces and about 
65% in cities. Moreover the assessed 
value differs greatly between locali- 
ties, even on the same kind of pro- 
perty. The fact that only one general 
revision of the assessment schedule 
has been carried out (in 1946) 
during a 30-year period has ag- 
gravated these disparities. Another 
reason is the lack of trained personnel. 
Only 16 out of 53 provinces have pro- 
vincial assessors; in the others, the 
provincial treasurers act as ex-officio 
assessors. Municipalities have no as- 
sessors and depend on the small staff 
of the Provincial Assessor. 


The creation of a Property Tax 
Commission has been proposed in a 
bill prepared by the Department of 
Finance. The Commission would up- 
date the assessment procedures and 
techniques in order to equalize the tax 
burden among real property owner. 


Regarding the rate of collections, 
the study cited above reported the 
percentage of collections due in 
1956 was only about 55% for the 
provinces and about 65°o in the cities. 
The reliance on national grants, low 
penalties for non-payment and the low 
income of taxpayers are cited as rea- 
sons for the low collection rate. 
Another reason is the Jack of person- 
nel. 
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The aid of barrio lieutenants to im- 
prove collection is sought by House 
Bill No. 18. The barrio officials will 
serve as deputy municipal treasurers. 
The Special Tax Revision Commission 
noted that “the underlying reason for 
most of the tax collection difficulties 
is that the treasurers concerned have 
no really effective method of enforcing 
collection.” Deputizing barrio lieu- 
tenants might prove an _ effective 
method, considering their influence as 
‘natural leaders’ in their communities. 
The bill to revise the Assessment Law 
also gives an incentive by refunding 
5% of the amount payable to those 
who pays their taxes on time. To deter 
tax delinquency, heavier penalties 
would be imposed for non-payment of 
the tax levy. 


A more substantial increase in pro- 
perty tax proceeds is anticipated in a 
proposal to convert the real property 
tax into a municipal tax. The Manage- 
ment Service of the Budget Commis- 
sion recommended to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in April 1958 thet 
municipalities would keep the proceeds 
of the property tax levied and collec- 
tion within their jurisdiction, but they 
would not receive any internal revenue 
allotment. (Conversely, provinces 
would not share in the property tax 
proceeds, but their loss from this 
source could be made up by increased 
internal revenue allotment.) It is ar- 
gued that municipal officials would 
have more interest in fully collecting 
the real property tax if the entire pro- 
ceeds accrued to their treasuries. 


Barrio Finance. Republic Act Nos. 
1245 and 1408 have been criticized be- 
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cause they fail to finance the new bar- 
rio council. A plan to give the barrio 
council part of the real property tax 
collections seeks to meet this criticism, 
offering the barrio people real exper- 
ience in self government. Under pres- 
ent conditions, governmental services 
hardly reach the barrio folks and their 
political apathy, including their re- 
luctance to pay taxes, result. 


How to divide the share between the 
municipality and its component bar- 
rios poses a problem. Some suggest 
that it be based on actual collections in 
each barrio while others think that the 
municipal council itself should deter- 
mine the division, using such criteria 
as the actual amount collected, size of 
population, cultivated area etc. 


A Revised Barrio Law prepared by 
the Presidential Assistant on Com- 
munity Development would give the 
Larrios two major revenue sources — 
a share in the property tax, and a head 
tax of five pesos annually. The PACD 
recommends a surtax of 1/2 of 1% 
in addition to the rate levied by muni- 
cipalities on property. This power to 
levy taxes independently of the muni- 
cipality inheres in the corporate sta- 
tus which is proposed for the barrio. 


Imposing a head tax is justified be- 
cause it would presumably crystallize 
the bond between the barrio and its 
population. Taxpayers have been re- 
luctant to pay taxes partly because col- 
lections are sent to Manila and they 
fail to see any connection between 
their tax payments and governmental 
services. This attitude might be 
changed if collections from the head 
tax went directly for basic barrio 
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services. For a better reception, the 
term “head tax” might be replaced by 
Residence Tax and the Residence 
Tax A provision in the National In- 
ternal Revenue Code repealed. 


Provincial Finance. Table I re- 
veals that internal revenue allotments 
are the main revenue source of pro- 
vinces, confirming the view that pro- 
vinces are de facto national field agen- 
cies. Proposed changes in the finan- 
cial system of provinces should reflect 
this view. Thus, it is proposed that the 
real property tax proceeds be given to 
the municipalities, and the municipal 
share of the internal revenue collection 
be allocated to the provinces. Addi- 
tional internal revenue allotments 
might be given the provinces to com- 
pensate for their loss of property tax 
revenue. 


If the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
created its own field collection branch- 
es instead of depending on the pro- 
vincial governments, the allotment 
system might also be changed to in- 
sure better cojlection. One reason 
given for the poor collection of taxes 
has been the indifference of local of- 
ficials, since most of what they col- 
lection goes to the central government. 
If provinces were assigned their own 
taxes, they might do much better. 
The individual income tax seems ap- 
propriate for this purpose. The change 
would not be radical, since the amount 
involved are almost equal. About P44 
million are now collected on individual 
income taxes, and P48 million are dis- 
tributed as allotments by the national 
government. As with the real property 
tax, the assessment and collection pro- 
cedures for income tax are faulty. If 
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properly exploited, the income poten- 
tialities of this source might increase 
the provincial income two-fold. 


Direct taxes for local governments. 
The proposals discussed above call 
for allocating to each level of 
local government the responsibility 
for administering a major direct tax 
tor its own use. Thus, the residence 
tax might be assigned to the barrios; 
the real property tax to the municipal- 
ities; and the income tax to the prov- 
inces. All indirect taxes, such as sales 
taxes and customs duties, would accrue 
to the national government. 


Redistribution of Local Government 
Functions 


The re-allocation of revenue sources 
should be accompanied by a re-distri- 
bution of governmental _ services, 
adapted to the new financing system. 


A review of the loca! government 
structure is contained in proposals to 
revise the basic laws of municipalities, 
cities, and barrios. In 1956, the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration pre- 
pared drafts of a Revised Municipal 
Law and a uniform city charter to 
consolidate its research findings on 
lecal government problems. The Pres- 
idential Assistant on Community Dev- 
elopment has also prepared, in 1959, 
a Revised Municipal Law, a uniform 
city charter, and a Revised Barrio 
Law. Proposals for the re-distribution 
cf governmental services are offered 
in these several drafts. 


Municipal services. Under present 
laws, the municipality renders two 
basic services, police protection and 
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maintenance of the market. Agricul- 
tural and health services, although 
jointly financed by the municipal and 
provincial governments, are adminis- 
tered by provincial officials appointed 
by the President. All other public 
functions such as_ supplementary 
health, agricultural and police services, 
education, the court and public works 
are the concern of the national govern- 
ment. 


A draft for a Revised Municipal 
Law prepared in the I.P.A. would de- 
volve agricultural and health functions 
to the municipality. The fact that 
these are now financed locally makes 
the transfer less difficult. Municipali- 
ties contribute a mandatory 3% to 
5% of their general fund, and the pro- 
vince itself gives a similar percentage, 
to the provincial health, agricultural, 
and hospital funds. The municipality 
could well shoulder from its increased 
income the entire expense for main- 
taining these services. Health and 
agriculture personnel would be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor: Republic 
Act 1551 already empowers. the 
jocal chief executive to appoint all 
persons paid out of municipal funds. 
At present, local mayors do not seem 
to be much concerned with health and 
agriculture, since these are outside 
their jurisdiction. Under the pro- 
posed set-up, the mayor's could better 
provide the services the community 
needs and would willingly support. 


The PACD draft contains similar 
suggestions, even adding another posi- 
tion to the list of municipal-financed 
cfficials, namely, the Municipal Com- 
munity Development Officer. Giv- 
ing the municipalities direct responsi- 
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bility for administering the commun- 
ity development pregram might 
change the people’s attitude of depend- 
ence on the paternalistic national gov- 
ernment for almost everything. 


PACD’s present pregram, to be 
sure, involves tapping the people’s 
initiative in undertaking community 
projects. But the fact that the com- 
munity development officers and 
workers are nationally appointed, and 
that national funds are utilized in 
carrying out community improve- 
ments, gives a national orientation to 
the program, and thus continues to 
foster the people’s tendency to look 
to Manila for all kinds of assistance. 


Self-help activities sponsored by the 
PACD, in which both government and 
citizens collaburate, are effective 
means of development with limited re- 
scurces: the people furnish labor 
while the government provides ma- 
terial and technical assistance. Such 
projects seem to have achieved limit- 
ed success in local areas either because 
of the incapacity or the indifference 
of the municipal government. 


At present both national and provin- 
cial governments participate actively 
in setting up “cooperative projects,” 
but the municipal government cannot 
contribute its full share. Unless the 
town people are exceptionally civic- 
minded, they usually lack the enthu- 
siasm to undertake community im- 
provements, much less so if the muni- 
cipal government itself is uninterest- 
ed. With a municipal-financed com- 
munity development program, how- 
ever, the municipality might play a 





more active role in managing self-help 
projects. 


Another function thai could be de- 
volved to municipal governments is 
the assessment of real property. The 
mayor would appoint 2 municipal as- 
sessor responsible for fully exploit- 
ing the income potentialities of real 
property, which even now is the major 
source of municipal revenue. 


The municipal treasurer might act 
as ex-officio municipal assessor to co- 
ordinate the assessment and collection 
aspects of property tax administration. 
The municipal treasurer would no 
longer collect national taxes but 
would have full respensibility for 
purely local finance. 


The barrio lieu- 
tenants, as suggested in House 
Rill No. 18, would serve as field 
agents of the municipal treasurer. 
They would have greater incentives to 
collect since part of their collections 
would go to the barrio treasury. 


Barrio services. 


At present, lack of fund prevents 
the local treasurers from setting up a 
field collection force. However, de- 
putizing barrio lieutenants for this 
task would be possible since their sa- 
laries would come from the barrio 
fund. The amount needed to finance 
barrio government could be more than 
made up by the increased rate of col- 
lection, as compared with the present 
low rate. Moreover, the barrio offi- 
cials could also perform other govern- 
mental services trom the same alloca- 
tion. 


For example, another function that 
could be partly assigned to the bar- 
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rios is the maintenance of peace and 
order. The barrio lieutenant, or his 
deputies, may assume this function. 
This has been the actual practice, and 
granting them formal authority 
would enable barrio officials to exer- 
cise these duties more effectively. No 
longer part-time employees serving 
without pay, the barrio officials will 
be better able tv» harness barrio con- 
tributions (such as labor and mate- 
rials) to community development pro- 
jects. This constitutes a third func- 
tion which a vitalized barrio govern- 
ment should be able to perform quite 
well. 


The proposed Revised Barrio Law 
would extend the electoral base by 
giving the power to vote to all citizens 
i) over 21 years and 2) residents of 
the place for at jeast six months. This 
was the provision of the first barrio 
law (R.A. 1245) but R.A. 1408 passed 
months later limits the voting popula- 
tion to heads of families. Senator 
Cabili, the “father of the barrio law,” 
was not informed when the amend- 
rient was made. 


The same persons iuthorized to 
elect the barrio officials would consti- 
tute themselves into a Barrio Assem- 
bly, also propos2ed by the barrio bill. 
Organizing the electorate into a formal 
Lody and giving it added functions as 
formulating general policies for the 
barrio council to implement may give 
reality to “democracy at the grass- 
roots.” 


Provincial services. As in the bar- 
rios, tax collection would be a major 
function of the provinces. While the 
barrios collect local taxes, the pro- 
vineces would concentrate on national 








levies, especially the internal revenue 
taxes, in consonance with the latter’s 
role as administrative units of the cen- 
tval government. The creation of a 
separate collecting arm for the Bureau 
cf Internal Revenue has often been 
suggested as a means to improve tax 
collection. On this point, the provinces 
could well serve as national collecting 
agencies. The expenses attendant on 
this change would be covered by the 
increased collections to be expected. 


If the provinces serve primarily as 
coordinating centers for national field 
offices, the Governor would link the 
national government with the munici- 
palities. His duties would primarily 
involve bargaining with national offi- 
cials for the extension of governmen- 
tal services in his area. Since this 
function is essentially political, it is 
justified to continue having elective 
governors as heads of administrative 
or quasi-administrative agencies. 


Measured Local Autonomy. In line 
with the concept of measured local 
autonomy, no other basic changes in 
national-local government relation- 
ships or in inter-local relationship 
should follow for at least a period of 
three to five years. Governmental ad- 
justment should not be abrupt or else 
dislocations, administrative and poli- 
tical, might result. 


The method of financing and ad- 
ministering public works projects, for 
example, could remain as it is, unless 
cther considerations, such as_ the 
mounting government deficit, dictate 
otherwise. In other words, adminis- 
trative and financial changes should 
be “measured,” so as to assure accept- 
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ability to both national and local offi- 
cials. They should be gradual, not ra- 
dical. 


Local Autonomy and Economic De- 
velopment. Another factor to be con- 
sidered is the participation of local 
governments in socio-economic devel- 
opment programs. The adoption by 
the National Economic Council of the 
decentralized or community approach 
to planning, which calls for the active 
assistance of provinces, cities, and mu- 
nicipalities, has been deferred pending 
the establishment of stronger local 
governments. Other articles in this 
issue of the Journal consider relation- 
ships between local self-rule and eco- 
nomic development in general terms. 
This article sets forth a specific pro- 
gram to support socio-economic prog- 
ress through measured grants of local 
autonomy. Specifically, the people’s 
apathy or reluctance to pay taxes will 
lessen if they know how the tax pro- 
ceeds will benefit them. 


Secondly, the local governments 
should be able to increase their expen- 
ditures for agriculture and other ser- 
vices which they already administer. 
More agriculturists, for example, could 
be recruited to introduce better meth- 
cds, such as the use of improve seed- 
lings, fertilizers, Masagana or Margate 
planting, etc. Overhead expenses 
might be taken over directly by the 
municipal government or indirectly 
through FACOMA’s and Rural Banks 
which local officials could help to or- 
ganize. 


In the formulation of the country’s 
economic plan, cach community may 
be asked to assess its economic prob- 
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lsams and note its local needs. This 
would give to the national economic 
plan a more realistic base for estimat- 
ing the country’s overall economic re- 
quirements. Critics of past economic 
programs have deplored the practice of 
“swivel chair’? economists who set up 
national goals without adequate sup- 
porting data being reported by all sec- 
tors of the economy, from all parts of 
the country. A study on barrio con- 
ditions conducted by Buenaventura M. 
Villanueva of the IPA confirms the 
fact that government plans do not re- 
flect the needs and problems of the 
localities. 


Dr. Riggs believes that 
should only be granted to areas which 
have started “positive” development. 
“Negatively” developed ureas, he adds, 
have few financial resources with 
which to support increased responsi- 
bilities. 


self-rule 


The concept of measured local auto- 
romy distinguishes between lack of 
resources and existing but untapped 
resources. Since almost all economical- 
ly backward regions in the Philippines 
belong to the latter category, the sug- 
gested reforms could well apply to all 
local government units. In this au- 
thor’s view, economic development in 
the Philippines will be furthered by 
prompt and general, but measured in- 
crease in local autonomy. 


National Financial Supervision 


Financial supervision should reflect 
recent and proposed grants of local au- 
tonomy. Supervision is now exercised 
in three major areas; namely: 1) bud- 
get preparation, 2) tax collection and 
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3) property tax assessment. Proposed 
reforms affecting this areas would 
necessitate a review of the role of the 
supervising body, the Provincial and 
Municipal Finance Division of the De- 
partment of Finance. 


In the past, the Department of 
Finance often “legislated” local bud- 
get by overruling the judgment of 
local officials in determining projects 
and priorities. Another control device 
was long delay in the approval of local 
budgets, thus preventing local officials 
from implementing new projects. 


With the passage of Republic 
Act Nos. 1062 and 1063, known 
as the provincial and municipal bud- 
get autonomy acts, respectively, the 
task of supervising local budget pre- 
paration becomes “ministerial,” i.e., 
local budgets become effective upon ap- 
proval by the local legislative bodies, 
and upon fulfillment of three require- 
ments, namely: (1) that the proposed 
expenditures do not exceed the estima- 
ted increase in revenues as certified 
by the local treasurers; (2) that all 
contractual and mandatory obligations 
be provided for in the budget; and 
(3) that the percentage of salaries 
and wages in relation to the total bud- 
geted income not exceed an authorized 
limit. 

One justification for national super- 
vision arises from the practice of hav- 
ing municipal treasurers collect taxes 
for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
The acts of local treasurers are there- 
fore of concern to the national govern- 
ment since it depends heavily on in- 
ternal revenue collections. With the 


proposed creation of a national collect- 


ing unit, attached either directly to 
the BIR or to the provinces, national 
supervision would find less justifica- 
tion. If the municipalities waive their 
share of internal revenue allotments, 
there would also be less reason for the 
national government tv intervene. 


A third subject of national financial 
supervision is the real property tax, 
The inability of the Department of 
Finance to improve the defective as- 
scssment and collection procedures 
prompted the Special Tax Revision 
Commission to recommend the creation 
of a Property Tax Commission. In the 
proposed bill, the Property Tax Com- 
mission would “serve as the agency 
of the National Government to super- 
vise the assessment of property.” 


Instead of a Commissioner and As- 
sistant Commissioner heading the pro- 
posed body, Mr. Melville Monk of the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has proposed three commis- 
sioners possessing special knowledge 
of the field. The Property Tax Com- 
mission might also be given relatively 
independent status instead of being 
placed “under the control and super- 
vision of the Secretary of Finance.” 
These amendments suggest that the 
proposed commission would be essen- 
tially a standard or rule-making body 
and not an administrative one. Actual 
administration of the property tax 
would be undertaken by the municipal 
assessors, on the basis of regulations 
promulgated by the Property Tax 
Commission, and under the technical 
supervision of Provincial Assessors. 
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The above changes mean relieving 
the Provincial and Municipal Finance 
Division of its three major functions. 
It follows that this agency would be 
abolished and its other responsibilities 
transferred to the Department of 
the Interior which originally super- 
vised local finance. Even. now the 
Office of Local Government and Civil 
Affairs supervises certain fiscal mat- 
ters such as application for loans, 
salary standardization and rate of al- 
lowances and per diem. 


A Revived Department of Interior. 


National supervision should be posi- 
tive in nature to sustain local self- 
rule. Supervision need not be control- 
oriented, moreover. Rather, it should 
provide assistance. The re-creation of 
the Department of Interior would fa- 
cilitate such “positive” supervision. 


Changing role. The Department 
of the Interior, which had been the pre- 
mier Cabinet post until 1946, was first 
organized in i901. Significantly 
enough, this department at that time 
had no jurisdiction over the Philippine 
Constabulary and local governments— 
the two major units of the Department 
in later years. Instead, the Depart- 
ment of Interiors then was entrusted 
with functions now carried out by the 
Department of Agriculture and Natu- 
ral Resources and the Department of 
Health. 


Local government administration 
was vested in an Executive Bureau in 
the Office of the Governor-General. 
In 1913, the Bureau was informally 
transferred to the Department of In- 
terior. This change resulted from the 
wish of the new Governor-general, 
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Francis Burton Harrison, to effect Fi- 
lipinization and decentralization in the 
Philippine Government. 


In a general reorganization in 1916, 
the functions of the new Department 
of Interior were radical!y overhauled. 
The department’s main responsibilities 
then became the administration of lo- 
cal government (through the Execu- 
tive Bureau and the Bureau of Non- 
Christian Tribes), the maintenance of 
internal peace and order (through the 
Philippine Constabulary) and the su- 
pervision of health services.* 


During the postwar years, the main 
responsibilities of the Department of 
Interior were 1) the supervision of lo- 
cal government and 2) the mainten- 
ance of peace and order. In 1949, the 
Philippine Constabulary was trans- 
ferred to the Department of National 
Defense to reinforce the attack on the 


Hukbalahap movement. With the 


separation of the Philippine Consta- 
bulary, the Interior Department was 
relieved of one of its two major res- 
ponsibilities. It was subsequently 
abolished in 1950. 


The 1957 issue. Efforts to recreate 
the Department of the Interior were 
made in 1957. In his state-of-the-na- 
“Major organizaticnal changes between 
1916 and 1941 included the assumption of 
labor services and the transfer of health ser- 
vices to another department, the abolition of 
the Executive Bureau and the transfer of its 
functions to the Office of the Secretary of 
Interior; the transfer of the social wel- 
fare and labor functions to other departments 
in 1935; and the transfer of supervision of 
local finance to the Finance Department in 
1939. The National Assembly authorized 
President Quezon to abclish the Department 
of the Interior in 1941; but change was not 
carried out because of the outbreak of the 
war. 
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tion-address that year, President Mag- 
saysay recommended the revival of the 
cepartment. Legislators were inclined 
to act favorably on the recommenda- 
tion as evidenced by the fact that they 
discussed the pertinent bill on the sec- 
ond day of their session. The bill was 
passed in the house but the Senate 
shelved it on advice of President 
Magsaysay. 


The main reascn for non-passage of 
the bill involved the Philippine Consta- 
bulary. Since 1957 was an election 
year, it was feared that the Consta- 
bulary might be used to further the 
political goals of the party in power. 
The Department of the Interior 
was invariably headed by old-time poli- 
ticians who often acted beyond their 
iegal powers to please the President. 
Congressman Macapagai claimed pos- 
cession of documentary rroofs that the 
Philippine Constabulary had interven- 
ed during the 1955 elections. 


Some legislators questioned the pur- 
pose of the President in wanting the 
department revived in 1957 when he 
had earlier expressed disinterest in 
the matter. In fact, the Government 
Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion shelved its proposal to recreate 
the department in view of the Pres- 
ident’s attitude. If recreated in spite 
of its demerits, Congressman Durano 
proposed to call the body the “‘Depart- 
ment of Ulterior Motives.” 


Another objection to the revival of 
the department was that it would not 
really relieve the President of local res- 
ponsibilities, such as the need to re- 
ceive local officials seeking Presiden- 
tial aid. The people have _ inter- 
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preted literally the “closer to the 
government” approach of President 
Magsaysay. With or without the De- 
partment of the Interior, the legisla- 
tcrs believed that local officials would 
continue to see the President, as he is 
the source of financial assistance and 
«ppointments. Moreover, the legisla- 
tors would have local officials ap- 
proach the functional national agen- 
cies directly insiead of going through 
a clearing house (Department of the 
Interior) thus saving time and effort. 


In their justification of the Depart- 
ment of Interior bill, the authors wrote 
that the (1) “work of supervision over 
local governments since the abolition 
of the Department of the Interior has 
been very unsatisfactory” and (2) the 
transfer of the PC to the Department 
would “prevent the concentration of 
tremendous powers in our Armed 
Forces.” Unfortunately, the discus- 
sions in the House were not focused 
on these two questions, but on many 
extraneous matters. Congressman 
Roy, the sponsor of the bill, ad- 
mitted that the main purpose for the 
recreation of the Department was to 
cnable the Philippine Constabulary to 
be transferred to it; in other words, 
better supervision of local govern- 
ments was considered secondary. 


No fresh attempt to revive the de- 
partment was made in 1958. Senate 
President Rodriquez made public his 
stand against the issue even before 
the sessions started. This year, on the 
other hand, President Garcia seems to 
favor the revival. At this stage, it 


might be well to examine the new role 
of the Department against proposals 
to increase local autonomy. 
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New role. To facilitate posi- 
tive supervision, three major units 
would be created to constitute the new 
Department of Interior. The first 
would be the Bureau of Local Govern- 
ment Services which will set up gen- 
eral standards on governmental opera- 
tions and give technical advice. Re- 
search, consultation, and training on 
management improvement would also 
be performed. 


A Bureau of Community Develop- 
ment would also be established to 
assist local governments in setting up 
self-help projects. This will be in 
consonance with the plan to have local 
governments assume the major burden 
of financing the community develop- 
ment program in later years. As Mr. 
Villanueva observed : “community dev- 
elopment undertaken largely by an ex- 
ternal agency would kill popular ex- 
pression and local initiative’’* 


The Philippine Constabulary would 
be re-iransferred to the department 


* Buenaventura Villanueva, The Com- 
munity Development Program of the Phil- 
ippine Government, Philippine Journal of 
Public Administration, April, 1957. 
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and be given ifs original status as na- 
tional police organization. It would 
enable the PC to devote more atten- 
tion to reform corrupt and inefficient 
police forces, essentially products of 
faulty recruitment. Rather than cen- 
tralize the police system as proposed 
by the Secretary of National Defense, 
improving the system would be less 
radical. 


Two problems attend the revival 
issue: 1) A department, in order to 
justify itself and build prestige, might 
seek to increase its control over local 
governments rather than to promote 
local initiative, and 2) a politically- 
minded secretary might seek to use 
kis department to strengthen political 
organization rather than to encourage 
local services. These possible dangers 
may be avoided by giving local offi- 
cials an effective voice in the selection 
of a Secretary of Interior. 


National supervision should be posi- 
tive in nature to sustain local self-rule. 
The proposed Department of the In- 
terior may introduce this new concept 
of supervision. 
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Local Self-Rule* 


By EDWARD A, LUTZ 


The Public Service State and 


Visiting Professor in Rural Government 
College of Agriculture, U-P. 


HE PHILIPPINES 1S COMMIT- 

ted to a public service state mo- 
deled upon the great modern democra- 
ces of Western Eurove and North 
America. It has established a wide 
range of government programs con- 
sidered to be in the interest of Filipi- 
nos as a whole. 


The Philippines probably has no real 
alternatives to this general commit- 
ment. Democracies throughout the 
world are in a similar position. In the 
struggle to improve the lot of the 
average individual and of the nation 
as a whole, government has intervened 
in many ways. 


The roster cf agencies in Manila 
with their informal alphabetic titles 
parallels that in Washington with 
some important additions. One may 
classify most of the additions general- 
ly in three ways: 


(a) Those arising from the tradi- 
tions of the Spanish period in 
which controls were apparently 


* Extract from “The Role cf Local Govern- 
ment in Philippine Democracy,” College, 


Laguna, College of Agriculture, U.P., 1958. ° 
Reprinted by permission. 


pp. 11-26. 


attempted over many phases of 
life of Filipinos. 


(b) Those arising from the fact that 
functions performed primarily 
by state and local governments 
in the United States are usual- 
ly a primary responsibility of 
the central government in the 
Philippines. 


(c) Those arising from management 
and control of a pegged curren- 
cy, the market value of which 
is substantially below the offi- 
ciai value. 


The commitment to a public service 
state leads to two important conse- 
quences in public administration. One 
is that it requires a large bureaucracy 
with many dedicated, competent peo- 
ple whose work is supported by public 
opinion, if the services initiated are 
to be really effective. The other is 
that it requires a large amount of 
money most of which must come from 
taxes sooner or later, in one form or 
another. These two factors, when com- 
kined with a high degree of centraliza- 
tion, have created problems that the 
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older democracies never had to face to 
the same degree. 


Taxes and Servic2 


The taxes required for a centralized 
public service state are greater than 
taxpayers of the Philippines appear 
willing to pay. 


Evidence to this effect seems abun- 
dant. The Collector of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, according to an 
article in The Manila Times of Novem- 
ber 20, 1957, indicated that 65 per cent 
of taxes are coliected. Almost daily 
the newspapers report one or more 
stories of tax dodging, fraud, collusion, 
influence, and favoritism. Personal ac- 
counts and rumors to the same effect 
are common. ‘This information may 
exaggerate but statistical evidence, 
including that cited abeve, credits it 
with some degree of truth. 


Measures have been advocated, and 
some are being implemented, for in- 
creasing the efficiency of national tax 
administration. No doubt tax collec- 
tions would improve if there were suf- 
ficient public support for fully execut- 
ing those measures and for appropria- 
tions to make execution possible. 


It is questionable, however, whether 
it is reasonable to expect really sub- 
stantial and sustained improvement of 
national tax collections in a short time. 
It is obviously something to strive for, 
but not something to count on realis- 
tically. The basic reason is a wide- 
spread and desp reluctance to pay 
taxes to a remote public treasury for 
purposes that are only dimly under- 
stood, or are regarded by many taxable 
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individuals in high and low positions, 
rightly or wrongly, as providing no 
very direct benefit to them. The con- 
nection between taxes and benefits is 
lost somewhere along the long and 
tenuous route from taxpayer to treas- 
ury to public. The benefits stemming 
from a large centralized government 
perhaps are too diffuse and general for 
large numbers to grasp this connection. 
Perhaps the lIcng history of paying 
tribute to foreign overlords still con- 
tributes to instinctive dodging of the 
national tax-gacherer. Many conjec- 
tures could be offered for further ex- 
planation. It remains questionable 
whether the National Government can 
increase markedly in a short period 
the proportion of its tax levies collect- 
ed. 


This situation is certainly not un- 
precedented. The new national govern- 
ment of the United States found it dif- 
ficult to collect internal taxes for the 
first several decades of its history, and 
perhaps for many similar reasons. 


The result is, nevertheless, that the 
ability of the National Government to 
finance additioral expansion of na- 
tional functions from additional na- 
tional taxes appears quite limited. At 
the same time, hardly any national 
agency has funds enough to make its 
programs felt throughcut the Philip- 
pines in a high percentage of barrios. 
Among the services with most effec- 
tive coverage is the school system, 
end even here recent studies show that 
10 per cent of children never go to 
school and over 40 per cent of those 
who do fail to finish the fourth grade, 
while schools, school teachers, and fa- 
cilities are over-burdened and under- 
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financed. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Extension has approximately 700 agri- 
culturists and 300 home demonstrators 
to cover the whole of the rural Philip- 
pines comprised of something like 
18,000 barrios (villages) in approxi- 
mately 1100 municipalities. The field 
force of approximately 1000 of the 
Presidential Assistant for Community 
Development covers perliaps a third of 
the barrios. A minority of barrios is 
served by roads that are motorable the 
year round. One could surely go on 
in the same vein with agency after 
agency, but these iilustrations may 
suffice to make the point. The prac- 
tical limit on national tax collections 
at present will not permit effective 
coverage by many otherwise essential 
or desirable programs. 


Administration of the Public Service 
State 


The problems of administering the 
bureaucracy of a highly centralized 
public service state in the Philippines 
appear so formidable as to constitute 
serious barriers to achieving the ob- 
jectives of suci a state. They are 
formidable because they appear to have 
roots deep in the Philippine culture 
and background. 


Philippine friends familiar with pub- 
lic administraticn recently listed the 
following problems as most important: 


(1) Lack of over-all conceptualization of 
the economic problems of the coun- 
try. “Solutions” are often out of con- 
text. 


(2) Lack of coordination amcng adminis- 
trative agencies concerned with specif- 
ic problem areas. 
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(3) Too many cx-officio functions of top 
executives resulting in too wide a span 
of attention. 

(4) Extremely legalistic interpretation of 
almost anything by too many legat 
minds, resulting in inaction among ad- 
ministrators. 

(5) Authoritariar 
country. 


background of the 


(6) Excessive fear of politics among ad- 
ministrators, 


(7) Ethics in the public service. 


(8) The lag between political maturity and 
economic ceveloment. 


(9) The lack of generalists (as compared 
with specialists). 


(10) The civil service system is not a merit 
system. 


The writer would not have prepared 
exactly the same list but it serves to 
illustrate. Organization of the public 
administration is typically large scale. 
The problems avise from attempts of 
large scale organizations to perform 
services throughout a country spread 
over a wide area and including 18,000 
or 19,000 barrio communities. This 
type of organization has not evolved 
from widespread experience and fami- 
liarity of large rumbers of people with 
working in gradually larger groups as 
in the West. It has sprung up virtual- 
ly full-blown over a very short period. 


The impressiun often given is that 
of a complicated machine the produc- 
tion of which is a fraction of what it 
might be if it were closely applied to 
the work it was designed to do. It 
sometimes reminds one of a jeepney 
motor running and wheels turning, but 
with wheels suspended above the 
ground so that the vehicle is not mov- 
ing. 
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Administration and the Philippine 


The Philippine society 


Society 


seems to 


possess characteristics which greatly 
hamper the effectiveness of large- 


scale organization. 


pear 


(1) 


(2 


— 


(3 


— 


(4 


~— 


(5) 


Among them ap- 
to be: 


Strong ties to family and community, 
barrio or other, ccmpared with the 
larger Philippine society. 

Limited faith and trust in other peo- 
ple beyond this circle with impact upon 
confidence in the nation, its leaders, 
development of credit and banking for 
which some trust is fundamental and 
which is essential to commercial pro- 
duction, and development of large or- 
ganization generally. 


Very limited formal education or lack 
of it for large numbers. This handi- 
caps severely the easy transmission of 
ideas through large-scale organiza- 
tions to the people they are intended 
to reach. It greatly narrows the base 
for recruitment to those organizations. 
Limited transportation and communi- 
cation facilities. This handicaps move- 
ment of ideas, personnel and commo- 
dities, and ihereby impedes the work 
of large orvanizations. 

A tendency ameng the well-educated 
to regard “the masses” as ignorant, 
stupid, and lazy. The individuals who 
comprise “the masses” are probably no 
more ignorant of where their interests 
lie, and no less willing and able to 
act in these interests than their coun- 
terparts in other lands. The attitude 
itself is, however, a serious handicap 
to effective functioning cf a large or- 
ganization for helping these people to 
help themselves, and to economic 
development. It greatly impedes the 
two-way communication needed to 
sharpen and make practical the organ- 
izational objectives. One can not brush 
aside a major resource in manpower 
as practically useless if he expects to 
increase production per person includ- 
ing these people. The widespread use 
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(6) 


(8 


_— 


(9) 





of the term “masses” is indicative of 
this attitude. 

Limited understanding of, and prac- 
tical experience with, the applications 
of science to everyday life. Organiza- 
tional pregrams for the spread of 
scientific applications are often _ ill- 
adapted to the conditions they are in- 
tended to »emedy partly because of 
limited practical experience with the 
science and partly because. of limited 
experience with the conditions to 
which the science is to be applied. 
Economic development depends upon 
these applicaticns. It may depend 
upon some practical understanding of 
them by very large numbers of peo- 
ple so that the attitudes and practices 
of “applied scientists” become ingrain- 
ed in a substantial proportion of the 
population. 

Reluctance of pecple who can avoid it 
to live in “the provinces.” This is 
understandable when one considers the 
wide gulf in living conditions between 
national capital and rural barrio. It 
appears, however, to help insulate or- 
ganizational objectives from the con- 
ditions cn which they are intended to 
be focused. 

The tendency of many to regard a 
government position as privilege and 
a kind of pension. The holder of the 
position is expected to be preoccupied 
primarily with its protection and pre- 
servaticn, and secondarily with the 
service that the position is intended to 
provide. This is not extraordinary 
when one considers the scarcity of 
jobs generally, and the probability that 
this attitude has been common in many 
lands over much of history. It serves, 
however, to limit the effectiveness of 
organizational performance notwith- 
standing more productive attitudes of 
the able and highly motivated em- 
ployees. 

An attitude of dependence on “The 
Government” for taking care of local 
and personal preblems, great and 
small. It is probably impossible for 
any government anywhere to meet all 
such demands. They complicate the 
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task of large organizations which are 
placed in a position of trying to do 
more things for more people than is 
possible within the limits of available 
resources. To the extent that there is 
more to do than can be dene, this is a 
fertile avenue for favors, influence, 
and the like in the struggle to be taken 
care of first or without delay. 


Impact on Administration 


The interrelationships between these 
apparent characteristics of the Philip- 
pine society at its present stage of 
development and the problems of pub- 
lic administration listed above seem to 
be well worth cxamining. They give 
rise to this question, “Can the cen- 
tralized agenc:es of the National Gov- 
ernment generally be expected to 
operate efficiently enough the ma- 
chinery of an advanced public service 
state to achieve comprehensive pene- 
tration of these services into the bar- 
rios and into the attitudes of enough 
people so that there is visible, steady, 
and rapid improvement in national 
totals of such things as rice produc- 
tion, public sanitation, literacy, and 
accessibility of barrios to the outside 
world?” The National Government not 
cnly plays a major role in broad policy 
decisions as it inevitably must; it has 
also established the intricate structure 
of a modern natienal bureaucracy with 
too little inclination to delegate to 
others, including local communities, 
some of the large responsibilities of 
carrying out these policies. 


Some specialists in agriculture have 
concluded that it is inefficient to sub- 
stitute the latest U.S. model of me- 
chanized agriculture for human and 
animal labor in a country where labor 
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is relatively plentiful and capital rel- 
atively scarce. They have considered 
that economic development in this con- 
text must begin in other ways. Is it 
likewise too much to expect the coun- 
try to employ efficiently the latest 
model of a national bureaucracy and 
its accompanying machinery? 


The problems of public administra- 
tion listed above are by no means un- 
familiar to American or other bureau- 
cracies. In America, however, they 
were probably «ven more severe at an 
earlier stage of its development than 
at present. One wonders what it would 
have been like if the National Govern- 
ment of the United States had been 
charged with responsibilities similar to 
those of the National Government of 
the Philippines at a similar stage in 
the life of that Republic. What would 
it have been Jike if that government 
had had to perform a similar array of 
public services, fer example, during the 
Presidency of Andrew Jackson in the 
1830’s or some earlier President? 
What would students of public admi- 
nistration have said about the principal 
problems of such a period under such 
circumstances ? 


No one of course can answer such 
an “iffy” question with assurance. It 
is probable, however, that the prob- 
lems of national administration would 
duplicate those indicated here for the 
Philippines and possibly exceed them 
in severity. Among the basic reasons 
for these problems might have been 
characteristics of an American society 
of that period not altogether un- 
familiar to Filipinos today: strong ties 
to local community rather than nation- 
al, limited education of the large ma- 
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jority, limited transportation and com- 
munication facilities, lack of experience 
with large-scale organization, antagon- 
ism toward bureaucratic authority, and 
so on. 


The Case for Local Responsibility 


Thoughtful and careful delegation 
of substantial governmental responsi- 
bility to communities of the Philip- 
pines appears to be one important 
practical alternative in lessening prob- 
lems of public administration and in 
finding ways to alleviate the tax dilem- 
ma. It should also serve to provide 
widely based practice in the ways of 
democracy and to help instill its mean- 
ing in the minds of millions. It should 
help in the race to overtake the west- 
ern world in economic development. 


The word “responsibility” is used 
here deliberately and with the strong- 
est possible emphasis in relation to 
delegation from the central govern- 
ment. Its counterpart is of course 
“freedom.” A grant of a measure of 
freedom is a grant of responsibility. 
The glamour of the word “freedom” 
tends to conceal its counterpart, “res- 
ponsibility.” 


The two words nevertheless go to- 
gether in very practical ways. Thus, 
if a community is to be responsible for 
raising taxes, it ought to be free within 
broadly prescribed limits to spend the 
taxes as it.decides. On the other hand, 
if the central government specifies in 
detail the kind and amount of taxes to 
be raised and tke purposes for which 
they are to be spent in the community, 
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this is neither freedom nor respon- 
sibility. The initiative of decision and 
action is in the hands of the central 
government, and the community either 
obeys or disobeys, as at present. 


The word “cummunity” is also used 
deliberately. 't includes barrio lieute- 
nants, mayors, und other local officials, 
but it also includes every other citizen. 
Communities now elect some officers 
or leaders under the law. They should 
probably also make other decisions 
that are majeur to them, as a com- 
munity, rather than through their 
leaders alone. The smaller the com- 
munity, the easier this is to do. 


Barrios as Local Governments 


The smallest kind of community on 
which some responsibility should rest 
probably is the barrio. Personal ties 
appear ‘stronger to it than to the larger 
communities. People know each other. 
It is possible to make decisions in a 
community assembly with all having 
opportunity to be heard and to under- 
stand the benefits and responsibilities 
or costs of barrio government actions. 
The voters generally know barrio lead- 
ers personally. They have opportunity 
to question them personally, and to ap- 
prove or censure. The relation among 
services wanted, their costs, and the 
officials responsible is clearer, more 
direct, and more personal than in the 
larger communities. 


Most barrios lack resources in tech- 
nical know-how and economic wealth 
or income for performing services in 
the barrio on the scale that many as- 
sume to be desirable. There are sev- 
eral possible ways of meeting this 
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(4) Delegate %o the barrios responsibilties 


problem. Among them are the follow- 


(1) Station in the barrios people who are 


trained and dedicated to the purpose 
of encouraging and stimulating action, 
and of building self-confidence; who 
know how to develop community or- 
ganization and cooperation; and who 
know technical experts who are avail- 
able for consultation and assistance on 
specific technical problems. This is 
broadly the purpose of the Office of 
the Presidential Assistant for Com- 
munity Development. 


(2) Provide conditional grants-in-aid 


which supplement local economic re- 
sources and which further encourage 
local action. A valuable local resource, 
available in abundance in most bar- 
rios, is manpower. Encouraging its 
use in local public and private action 
can make it increasingly valuable not 
only in output of physical labor, but 
also in originating ideas and instilling 
a broadly based sense of responsibility. 


The conditional grant-in-aid is being 
gradually developed by the PACD. Its 
use by other agencies, as an alterna- 
tive to direct provision of services or 
outright “gifts” of public works, might 
prove highly effective in multiplying 
the efficiency of pesos and manpower 
available to these agencies. Few things 
are more demoralizing to local action 
than the prospect, real or imagined, 
that local wants will be taken care of 
by some benevolent, paternal power 
without local sacrifice. 


(3) Encourage local charges for those 


local services the major benefits of 
which clearly redound to specific in- 
dividuals, again on the principle that 
a publicly provided benefit should re- 
quire some sacrifice. For example, 
there is growing evidence that newly 
built local roads often result in an 
increase in value of the real estate 
most directly served by the roads. Per- 
haps a part of the cost of the road 
should be borne by real estate owners 
benefited. 


(and the corresponding freedoms) 
which are within their competence to 
carry, and reserve larger tasks to 
larger communities from municipality 
to the National Government. Some 
functions clearly only the National 
Government can perform because of 
its command over the entire nation’s 
resources, the necessity for nation- 
wide uniformity of policy, and other 
reasons. For example, only the Na- 
tional Government can manage the 
currency, administer and support the 
military establishment, or maintain a 
Supreme Court. Some other functions 
may be a responsibility shared in 
various ways by national and local 
governments. Thus there are now 
national, provincial, and municipal 
highways for which it may be possible 
to divide responsibility even more 
clearly than at present. Still other 
functions might ultimately be practi- 
cally entirely a local responsibility. 


Competence of communities to per- 
form government services in their own 
behalf might be judged carefully but 
liberally. In the present atmosphere 
of highly centralized government, 
questions of competence in cases of 
doubt. might be resolved in favor of 
the communities. 


Delegate taxing powers that are com- 
mensurate with the delegated respon- 
sibilities for performing community 
services. Taxing powers provided 
might be carefully studied to help in- 
sure that they will appeal to most 
people in the communities as a fair 
way of dividing the costs of the serv- 
ices among individuai taxpayers. This 
is important in order to gain as wide- 
spread public support in tax collection 
as possible. 


Provide orders, directions, and man- 
dates from higher governments regard- 
ing local actions, that are only the 
barest minimum needed to prevent 
flagrant abuse of the public trust. 
Checks against such abuses might be 
built into the local organization, rather 
than nationai, to the maximum extent 
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practicable. It should be recognized 
that communities will often make 
lesser mistakes and often perform very 
crudely, but that people learn from 
mistakes and correct them if they 
have the responsibility and the free- 
dom for taking action. Such mistakes 
are small and easily corrected in one 
community compared with those made 
in Manila which affect all communi- 
ties. Oftentimes the most serious mis- 
take lies in imposing so many safe- 
guards to prevent mistakes that noth- 
ing is accomplished. 


(7) Be careful ir judging performance by 
the standards of specialist experts 
which tend to be based upon expecta- 
tions in economically advanced west- 
ern countries. A motto recently seen 
on an offica wall reads, “Life by the 
yard is hard; life by the inch is a 
cinch.” Most barrios cannot afford 
standards which measure life by the 
yard. The National Government has 
not been able to maintain them itself 
throughout the country. They may 
serve to discourage accomplishment ra- 
ther than to stimulate it. Out of local 
ideas and local performance may grad- 
ually come judgment on realistic stand- 
ards which incorporate’ variations 
based on Philippine experience. The 
objective of most immediate import- 
ance is to accelerate the pace of dev- 
elopment where little is happening 
now, irrespective of whether what is 
being done is fully up to the standard. 
The main question ought to be, “Does 
it work?” or “Does something construc- 
tive get done?” 


Basis of Local Government 


How does deiegation of responsi- 
bility to local governments relate to 
the problems ci the public service 
state as discussed above? First of all, 
in what ways is this course of action 
adapted to the characteristics of the 
Philippine society described above, 
compared with a highly centralized or- 
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ganization for administering and fin- 
ancing public services? 


By providing a foundation for local 
government in the barrio, one might 
build upon the strong ties to family 
and locality. There is apparently more 
faith and trust among this limited 
local group upon which to develop 
community service and community 
taxation than one can depend upon for 
the larger society. Building experience 
on this small local base should aid in 
developing contidence eventually in 
the larger groups. 


Lack of fermal education is less 
of a handicap in transmitting ideas 
within the barrio than within a larger 
area. All speak one language. Com- 
munication by word of mouth is easy 
and convenient, while it must be done 
over larger areas by reading and writ- 
ing, and this requires literacy of fairly 
high degree in a language common to 
a wide area. 


Limitations upon large organizations 
caused by communication and trans- 
portation deficiencies are not as severe 
a handicap to a community govern- 
ment, which ranges much less widely. 


The communications block resulting 
from the tendency to consider barrio 
people as ignorant, stupid, and lazy 
would become iess burdensome. If 
these people govern themselves to a 
considerable degree, they may provide 
for some of their own needs. They 
may also become by this experience 
better equipped to formulate and make 
known their requirements to the cen- 
tral agencies. Government may be- 
come more geiuinely government by 
the people. 
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Making applied science really appli- 
cable to everyday life could be hasten- 
ed. If barrios and other communities 
start improvements with the aid of 
technical advice, it usually will need to 
be well adapted to the local conditions 
or it will soon be avoided by the local 
people who are responsible for their 
own mistakes. This sort of pressure 
can help to bring advice of technical 
experts into sharper focus upon the 
conditions the advice is intended to 
remedy. It can also make local reci- 
pients of such information more alert 
judges of what is sound and what is 
not. This is a step toward their ac- 
quiring the attitudes and practices of 
“applied scientists” themselves. These 
processes might be accelerated if local 
governments had a share in choosing 
end paying for technical advisors, and 
were able within limits to choose men 
in whom they lave confidence, to give 
them advice. 


To the extent that communities 
govern themselves, the problem of 
finding men to staff “the provinces” 
is substantially modified. Communi- 
ties may also be readier to present 
their requirements to the central agen- 
cies and keep the latter more alert to 
the conditions at which their objectives 
are intended to be aimed. 


Positions in a small local govern- 
ment are less likely to be regarded as 
privileged sanctuaries than in a large 
central agency. For example, barrio 
officers now receive no salary. Even 
if barrio voters could authorize sala- 
ries to be paid from a barrio treasury, 
the stipends would be unlikely to be 
handsome. Because of the simple and 
direct connection between taxes and 





expenditures, local people would be 
likely to expect reasonable service for 
any compensation provided. 


Better Public Administration 


Delegation of responsibility to local 
governments could alleviate, though 
not eliminate, some of the problems of 
public administration listed above. 


Barrios wouid not be likely to ac- 
quire over-all concepts of the econom- 
ic problems ot the country. They 
would be likely, however, to have ideas 
about their own economic problems 
and to be in a position to do something 
about some of them. If people of a 
growing number of barrios were to 
take action, some of these problems 
would become less important. The 
pressure of growing alertness in an 
increasing number of barrios could 
help in the push for better central 
government concepts of the remaining 
economic problems, and for solutions 
more nearly in context. 


Coordination among administrative 
agencies concerned with specific prob- 
lem areas mighi be advanced in two 
ways. First, coordination in the bar- 
rio of barrio organization would usual- 
ly be relatively easy because this or- 
ganization is small scale. Second, 
growing interest in more and more bar- 
rios in solutions to their problems 
could cause some response from agen- 
cies of higher governments in work- 
ing together ix the problem areas 
where interest is indicated. 


Too wide a span of attention is un- 
likely to be a major difficulty of top 
executives of smaller units of local 
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government. Sw far as higher govern- 
ment is concerned, top executives 
might have fewer things requiring 
their attention if substantial responsi- 
bility is delegated to local govern- 
ments. 


Inaction resulting from extremely 
legalistic interpretations is much less 
likely to be a major problem in local 
than in central government if local 
governments have reasonable freedom 
and responsibility for conducting their 
own affairs. 


The practice of democracy in small- 
scale local governments is one way 
gradually to alter the authoritarian at- 
titude cited as a problem of public 
administration. lf these governments 
acquire vitality, they can alter the 
authoritarian approach within the local 
communities. As they present their 
requirements to central agencies, they 
introduce “feedback” into communi- 
cations, and may gradually help to 
change the pattern there also. 


The problem of excessive fear of 
politics among administrators might 
be relieved by stronger local govern- 
ments, though this is by no means 
clear. One result should be more 
responsible politics, first locally, and 
possibly later, nationally. The pres- 
ent-day type oi local politics appears 
practically inevitable as long as there 
is little local responsibility. Looking 
for something from higher up appears 
to permeate tiic structure of local 
politics. If one deliberately tried, it 
would be difficult to build a system 
better designed to create irresponsi- 
bility and demoralization of local offi- 
cials and public alike. 
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Ethics and Development 


It seems likely that the problem of 
ethics in the public service could be 
helped by more responsible local gov- 
ernments. To the degree that responsi- 
bility lies within the local community, 
it is more easily possible for the local 
public to be aware of what is going on. 
Public officials are more aware of 
the constituency to whom they owe 
allegiance. Family and other loyalties 
appear to lie primarily within this 
community. Wrong-doing may be 
more easily and quickly apprehended, 
and more quickly resented, than if it 
occurs in some remote center. If local 
people are responsible for their own 
mistakes, they may be _ relatively 
prompt in correcting the mistake of 
misplaced confidence. 


It is likely that the lag between 
political maturity and economic devel- 
opment could be shortened by more 
responsible and responsive local gov- 
ernment. The practice of government 
on a small scale in many communities 
should produce knowledge and exper- 
ience of government problems. This 
in turn should aid in political maturity 
at local, and eventually higher, levels. 


The problem of the lack of gen- 
eralists as compared with specialists 
would be helped by stronger local gov- 
ernments. Local government leaders 
will be generalists, by and large, and 
their approach will tend to be that of 
generalists. Ultimately, the more able 
of the leaders may fill the ranks of 
the higher governments in growing 
numbers. 


The problem of the civil service not 
being a merit system is one to which 
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stronger local governments might con- 
tribute substantial relief. If the merit 
system is weak as a bulwark to effec- 
tive government, one important alter- 
native may be to delegate responsi- 
bility down to a small enough sized 
organization so that the taxpayers and 
voters who support it have a visible 
and personal interest in its perform- 
ance. Then both the public interest 
and personal interest of individual 
citizens in competent personnel may 
more nearly coincide. In a large or- 
ganization, a job for oneself, a rela- 
tive, or friend is likely to be more im- 
portant than other considerations, and 
few people among the public have suf- 
ficient interest or knowledge of what 
is happening to object effectively. 


The Tax Collection Problem 


Barrio taxes are likely to be much 
more completely and efficiently col- 
.lected than is indicated by the record 
of the National Govenment and larger 
local governments mentioned earlier. 
This is likely to be true if barrios are 
gradually and carefully provided with 
local responsibilities within their com- 
petence that are of substantial interest 
to them, and with substantial freedom 
to carry out these responsibilities as 
their citizens decide. 


It is probably also true that collec- 
tions of municipal taxes for municipal 
purposes would improve under similar 
conditions. 


Barrio people are likely to start pro- 
jects and community services which 
are important enough to them to be 
worth the taxes they need to carry 
these activities. The connection bet- 
ween the taxes and benefits is clearer, 
more direct, and more personal than 
when taxes are routed to the national 
treasury and the benefits appear via 
various remote tiational authorities. 


While a tax may be, in theory, a 
compulsory contribution to govern- 
ment, successful collection depends 
upon the willing cooperation of a sub- 
stantial majority, so that compulsion 
is minimized, and, when used, has be- 
hind it the sanction of the majority. 
This cooperation is more likely in the 
barrios than in larger governments. 


Further, it is probable that taxation 
of, by, and for the barrio people will 
drive home, as no amount of exhorta- 
tion can, the connection between taxes 
and benefits. Once this lesson is learn- 
ed in the barrio, where the relation- 
ship is simple and direct, its applica- 
tions to the broader community will 
become cleare™. 
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F AN UNDERDEVELOPED NA- 
tion wants to achieve economic dev- 
elopment, it must first change its gov- 
ernmental structure so as to provide 
local self-government for its villages 
and rural districts,” according to Dr. 
A. B. Lewis, agricultural economist 
who for 25 years has studied develop- 
mental problems in the United States, 
Asia, Latin America and Europe. Writ- 
ing in the Philippine Journal of Public 
Administration* he says that basic ser- 
vices such as good elementary schools 
and adequate roads from farms to mar- 
ket towns are indispensable prerequi- 
sites to economic development, and 
that such services can only be provided 
in adequate measure when local people 
have the power and responsibility to 
tax themselves to pay for their own 
basic government services. 


“It is the secret of the technically 
advanced countries,” he continues, 
“that these instruments of develop- 


* January 1958, pp. 54 to 57, “Local Self- 


Government: a key to national economic ad- 
vancement and political stability.” 
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ment are financed and _ controlled 
mainly by the villages where they are 
situated.” “Over the years,” he con- 
tinues, these local governments “have 
collected and spent more taxes for lo- 
cal schools and roads than any cen- 
tral government would have been able 
to do.” 


In the underdeveloped countries, 
however, Dr. Lewis claims, ‘‘the local 
officals have generally been appointed 
by the central authorities. If the peo- 
ple vote for any officials, they vote 
only for those of the central govern- 
ment. Because they have no expe- 
rience in trying to manage their small 
village affairs, the people cannot 
choose central government officials 
wisely. They choose them mainly on 
the basis of promises of benefits to be 
received from the central government. 
In underdeveloped countries, taxes are 
paid to strangers and nobody who 
pays taxes knows what they are used 
for. They are regarded as penalties. 
There is no close association in the pop- 
ular mind between taxes and gov- 








ernment services. The people evade 
the taxes as much as they can, and at 
the same time demand increasing 
services from the central govern- 
ment.” 


Dr. Lewis concludes that much of 
the advice of technical experts 
and many developmental programs 
planned at the national level fail to 
achieve results because the local people 
lack the incentives and experience to 
carry them out. Hence he prescribes 
increased local self-government as the 
indispensable condition for real eco- 
nomic progress. 


To what extent can this diagnosis 
and prescription be applied to the 
Philippines? In the Philippines some 
local officials, from the barrio council 
and lieutenant on up through mayors 
and provincial governors are elected, 
not appointed, as in Dr. Lewis gen- 
eralization about underdeveloped coun- 
tries. There is no doubt, however, that 
their effective power in local govern- 
ment is severely limited in practice. 
Restricted local taxing powers, de- 
pendence on national government fi- 
nancing, and the appointment of most 
departmental personnel by or with 
the consent of national government 
sharply cut down their real influence. 
Thus local self-government is largely 
a mirage in the Philippines. The 
highly centralized government seems 
to fit Dr. Lewis’ diagnosis of the basic 
cause of underdevelopment. 


Most of the agencies responsible for 
promoting economic development — 
highways and transportation, schools, 
public health services, agriculturai 
extension, social welfare, and even 
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community development — are under 
the control and supervision of nation- 
al agencies, rather than of local 
authorities. 


Many bills intended to strengthen 
local self-government have been in- 
troduced in Congress. With but few 
exceptions, they have all been watered 
down or defeated, usually not even 
coming up for a vote. There must be 
powerful forces or considerations 
which continually defeat the grant of 
more substantial autonomy to local 
governments in the Philippines. His- 
torical inertia scarcely seems like a 
convincing reason. What are these 
forces and arguments? 


In the local government survey 
conducted by the Institute of Public 
Administration in 1954, the authors, 
after pointing to the long-run need 
for more local autonomy, neverthe- 
less concluded that “the establishment 
of greater local self-government is not 
advisable under present conditions.’’* 
“The Philippine tradition of central- 
ism,” they continue, “is still strong, 
and one wonders if the slack in gov- 
ernment operations, which would be 
created by a wholesale abandonment 
of central controls, could be taken up 
by the local units.” 


The authors of this revort affirm 
their belief that “the final solution to 
the present problem requires a greater 
measure of local self-government than 
now exists.” But they quickly add 
that “Increased local autonomy . 
will not bring about a millenium in 
Philippine local government. Last- 


* John H. Romani and M. Ladd Thomas, 


A Survey of Local Government in the Phil- 
ippines, Manila, IPA, UP, 1954, p. 147. 
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ing changes in the present system of 
local administration need to be accom- 
panied by general reforms in the na- 
tional administration. National and 
local officials alike must be cognizant 
of the very real responsibilities of lo- 
cal self-government. They must be 
willing to take positive steps to bring 
about greater local autonomy. More- 
over, they must recognize that there 
is no easy road to this goal.” 


In examining the problem of local 
government in relation to economic 
development, we will first review the 
main points usually raised in discuss- 
ing this subject, highlighting some of 
the defects in local administration 
which impede development, and stat- 
ing the chief proposals for solving 
this problem. Subsequently we will 
try to indicate some underlying con- 
cepts and relationships — especially 
the phenomenon of “circular causa- 
tion,’—which seem to be responsible 
for many of the difficulties in local 
administration. From this analysis we 
may review the popular arguments, 
and some research and possible action 
programs designed to deal with the 
most powerful obstacles to more ef- 
fective local administration and dev- 
elopment. 


PART ONE: THE ARGUMENT 


A. Defects in Local Administration 


1. Finance. The first difficulty to 
be commented on by most local offi- 
cials is lack of funds. Consequently 


programs intended to spur economic 
development cannot be carried out ef- 
fectively. 








The most important local tax is that 
imposed on real property. There is no 
doubt that such property is currently 
assessed at much less than its market 
value, and many inequities exist in the 
assessed valuations. Moreover, even 
taxes due on the basis of current as- 
sessments are often not collected. The 
report for the Special Tax Revision 
Commission* states that only 54% of 
the nearly P40 million due in prov- 
inces, municipalities and municipal 
districts (i.e. P20.1 million) was act- 
ually collected by the end of the year. 
The rate of collection in cities was 
much better, coming to 81%. 


In only 2 of the 53 provinces were 
tax delinquencies less than 50% of the 
total tax payments due. In 15, delin- 
quencies ranged from 50 to 99% 
of taxes collectible. Delinquencies ex- 
ceeded taxes collectible in 36 provin- 
ces, and in 15 of these, delinquencies 
were more than twice as great as taxes 
collectible. In one province delinquen- 
cies were more than 10 times as great 
as the amount due. 


One result of this apparent inabil- 
ity to collect taxes already due as well 
as legal incapacity to impose other 
taxes is extreme dependence on the 
national government allotments and 
special grants for the financing of lo- 
cal projects. The major role that has 
come to be played by “pork barrel’ 
appropriations symbolizes this depen- 
dence. 


The strength of the attitude of de- 
pendence may be epitomized in a state- 
ment by J. F. Trivifio, governor of the 


*Property Tax Administration in the 
Philippines — 1956 (Manila, 1957) p. 107. 
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province of Camarines Sur.* The gov- 
ernor complains that Bicolandia is a 
“forgotten region” in terms of grants 
from the national government. ‘The 
net result of Bicolandia’s political pre- 
terition’’** he states, “is the retarda- 
tion of the economic development of 
the region, especially its public works, 
its shipping and railway facilities, air- 
port construction, roads, and construc- 
tion of central and barrio schools.” 


Nevertheless, the governor goes on 
to reveal, Camariness Sur received 
from P7 to P11 million out of the pub- 
lic works appropriations acts during 
the Magsaysay administration, in ad- 
dition to disbursements from the 
president’s contingency funds. He 
went on to speak glowingly of “many 
benefits” yet to be obtained, especially 
“if Bicolanos occupy more key posi- 
tions in the national government.” 


2. Coordination. A second difficul- 
ty widely noted in local government 
studies is the inadequacy of coordina- 
tion. Rival agencies compete with each 
other, carry out duplicating and over- 
lapping functions, and fail to work in 
effective teamwork with each other in 
the implementation of local projects. 


The new national corn and rice pro- 
gram involving, as it does, official 
coordination between half a dozen na- 
tional agencies, will provide a major 
test of the ability of national organi- 


* Published in the Souvenir Handbook of 
Bicol Regional Carnival and Exposition, 
September 1957. 

** The term “preterition” is a telling clue 
to the attitude of dependence. The diction- 
ary defines it as “the omitting of one or more 
legal heir from a will.” Theologically it re- 
fers to the “passing over by God of those 
not elect.” 


zations to engage in a cooperative dev- 
elopment program at the local level. 
The PACD has already had notable 
experience in stimulating coordination 
tor the purpose of supporting com- 
munity development. 


Many examples of difficulties and 
conflicts in coordination of local agen- 
cy programs could be cited, but it is 
difficult to find a statistical measure 
of their extent. The general charac- 
ter of the problem, however, may be 
indicated by a quotation from the IPA 
study quoted above. In concluding 
its discussion of provincial govern- 
ment, the report states that “Under 
the present system there is only one 
place in Philippine government where 
an integrated approach to provincial 
affairs may be taken. Conflicts of the 
most minor nature may be pushed up 
to the Presidency as there is no insti- 
tution below this office having the au- 
thority to resolve difficulties among 
provincial officials. Unfortunately Ma- 
lacafiang is too far removed, both in 
distance and understanding, from the 
seat of provincial governments. Con- 
fusion, conflicts, and continuing prob- 
lems seem to be the only results which 
can be expected .. .”* The results, of 
course, can only be most adverse to lo- 
cal development. 


3. Personnel. A third subject of 
many complaints concerns the quality 
of personnel appointed to local gov- 
ernment work. Mayors and governors 
universally compiain about the persons 
assigned by national government to 
work in their jurisdictions or about 
the long delays necessary to secure ap- 
proval of locally nominated persons. 


* Romani and Thomas. op. cit., p. 75. 
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One also hears complaints that outsid- 
ers instead of residents of the jurisdic- 
tion concerned are appointed. Presu- 
mably outsiders, especially if they do 
not speak the vernacular, are less ef- 
fective in carrying out programs than 
persons at home in the locality. 


It is also widely asserted that poli- 
tical considerations, despite the re- 
quirements of the civil service and me- 
rit system, tend to determine appoint- 
ments. Indeed, this charge is made 
most strongly in connection with that 
group of local officials whose appoint- 
ments are made exclusively by local 
authorities. According to national 
law, policemen must be appointed from 
civil service lists. However, in a sur- 
vey conducted by Jeter L. Williamson 
for the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, it was found that of 13,132 mun- 
icipal police, only 3,868 or 20°, were 
civil service eligibles.* 


In cities, where there is more local 
autonomy, it was found that an over- 
all average of about 80°; of police em- 
ployees enjoyed civil service eligibi- 
lity. The report asserts that “The 
most universally accepted criterion 
for appointment seems to be ‘know- 
who’ rather than ‘know-how’ or any 
other standard of fitness.” (p. 16) 


Not only in making appointments, 
but even more in promotions, almost 
without exception they were found to 
be “rewards for political servitude 
purely and simply.” For example, 
promotions to detective positions, con- 
sidered elsewhere to be reserved for 
patrolmen who compete for the as- 


*“A Survey of Police Services and Prob- 
lems in the Philippines.” Manila, 1955. (mi- 
meo.) p. 17. 
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signments through hard work and 
study, are in the Philippines re- 
served by law to the friends and pro- 
teges of the mayor. “The absurdity 
of this practice,” Williamson notes, 
“is evident in the almost unbelievable 
overstaffing of detective divisions in 
most localities and the poor quality of 
investigative effort. It is also evident 
in the. caliber of people often found 
occupying such positions. In one city 
visited the writer learned of the ap- 
pointment to the detective division of 
an ex-convict by the mayor over the 
strenuous objections of the Chief of 
Police. The effect of such an anoma- 
lous practice on departmental moral 
is too obvious to evoke further com- 
ment.’’* 


Without adequate personnel, it is 
obvious the local police forces cannot 
effectively maintain law and order 
and protect human and_ property 
rights. The results can only be detri- 
mental to development programs. The 
same conclusion follows respecting 
other programs which are not staffed 
by properly qualified personnel. 


4. Other Problems. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to enumerate further 
weaknesses in local administration. 
With inadequate personnel and inter- 
agency conflicts, it is certain that 
whatever resources are available for 
local administration will not be effi- 
ciently used. Thus shortages of fin- 
ance will be aggravated by overstaff- 
ing, failure to maintain equipment in 
usable condition, lowered morale, de- 
lays, ete. 


In one jurisdiction recently visited, 
for example, it was found that be- 


~ *7bid. pp. 18-19. 
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cause of budgetary shortages, the 
staff of an agency was paid only on 
an alternating monthly basis, half re- 
ceiving pay in even and half in odd 
months. The resulting disorganiza- 
tion was self-evident. In a near-by 
school, expensive power equipment 
for a machine shop was lying unused 
for lack of small replacement parts 
whose purchase had been held up by 
inability to get dollar allocations from 
the Central Bank. 


A city market was devastated by 
fire because of inability to enforce 
regulations against vendors and store 
keepers who encroached upon narrow 
streets, making it impossible to bring 
fire-trucks to the scene of the fire. 
Medical services to school children 
were held up because of a jurisdic- 
tional dispute between health and 
educational authorities. A long dis- 
pute between a mayor and city en- 
gineer over contracts for the construc- 
tion of a city hall kept the city ad- 
ministration cramped into congested 
and inadequate temporary rented 
quarters. Nationalized water works, 
in one town, were rapidly deteriorat- 
ing because the national agency could 
not afford to repair them, and the lo- 
cal water users and authorities were 
unwilling to undertake repairs which 
they felt were no longer their respon- 
sibility. Other local projects which 
could have been carried out on a self- 
help basis were delayed in hopes of 
receiving pork-barrel appropriations. 


Such troubles appear in complex 
and changing forms. Yet it may be 
possible to summarize them under the 
three main headings of: 1. finance; 
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2. personnel; and 3. organization and 
management. They all seem to hinge 
on the constitutional and legislative 
framework within which local govern- 
ment operates, including all the pro- 
visions defining the different levels 
and types of local government, pre- 
scribing their duties and rights, as 
well as the limitations and controls 
exercised over them. Much has been 
said already about the long-run need 
for greater local autonomy in the law, 
but it has also been suggested that 
too sudden grants of local self-govern- 
ment might have dangerous conse- 
quences. The arguments concerning 
the degree of local self-government 
which is desirable and the stages by 
which changes may be made must, 
therefore, now be reviewed. 


B. Autonomy—Pro and Con 


The arguments for more local auto- 
nomy stress the theme of political de- 
mocracy, i.e. local self-government is 
more responsive to public opinion and 
needs than national government, be- 
cause it is closer to the people. At the 
same time, experience in local gov- 
ernment provides basic training in the 
attitudes and skills which will enable 
the people to exercise their democra- 
tic rights more effectively in national 
affairs. 


Here, however, we will review the 
case for local autonomy as it relates 
to economic development, and to each 
of the three key factors just dis- 
cussed: finance, personnel, and coor- 
dination. 


1. Finance. A basic reason for the 
inability of local governments to col- 
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lect enough money is suggested in the 
final report of Edward A. Lutz, visit- 
ing professor and expert on rural 
government at the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of the Philip- 
pines. He writes that the basic rea- 
son for low tax returns is a wide- 
spread and deep reluctance to pay 
taxes to a remote public treasury for 
purposes that are only dimly under- 
stood, or are regarded by many taxa- 
ble individuals in high and low posi- 
tions, rightly or wrongly, as provid- 
ing no very direct benefit to them. 
The connection between taxes and be- 
nefits is lost somewhere along the 
long and tenuous route from taxpayer 
to treasury to public. The benefits 
stemming from a large centralized 
government perhaps are too diffuse 
and general for large numbers to 
grasp this connection.’’* 


The argument follows that, if local 
people understood and could choose 
the services they wanted to receive 
from their own local authorities, they 
would more willingly find means to 
pay, by voluntary labor as well as 
taxes in cash and kind, for those ser- 
vices. 


In weighing this suggestion one 
should bear in mind that revenues of 
local governments derived from na- 
tional allotments would no doubt be 
curtailed as a counterpart to the in- 
crease of purely local revenues. Since 
a large part of current local revenues 
come from national grants, it is evi- 
dent the increase of local revenues 


*The Role of Local Government in Phil- 
ippine Democracy, U.P., College of Agricul- 
ture, 1958. p. 13. A portion of the report 
is reprinted in this issue of the Journal, 
pp. 75-85. 





would have to be substantial to more 
than make up the difference. 


To the proposal that national allot- 
ments be continued without national 
control over local government expen- 
ditures, the likely answer is that such 
a surrender of power would be unpre- 
cedented and unlikely. In fact, one of 
the reasons why national governments 
in many countries support more self- 
government is simply the expectation 
that thereby a major drain on the na- 
tional budget can be reduced by get- 
ting local authorities to take over the 
burden. 


2. Personnel. The argument is oft- 
en made that local self-government 
will raise the quality of administra- 
tive personnel as well as the level of 
tax payments. Professor Lutz, for 
example, states: 


The problem of the civil service not be- 
ing a merit system is one to which stronger 
local governments might contribute sub- 
stantial relief.* 

The same report suggests that an- 
other personnel problem is excessive 
professional specialization, following 
the American model. For the Philip- 
pine rural community, with its lack 
of resources and more limited tech- 
nicalization, civil servants with a 
broader “generalist” outlook are need- 
ed who can see the interrelationships 
of developmental problems in various 
spheres — agricultural, educational, 
health, industrial, commercial, cultu- 
ral, etc. The suggestion is made that 
local government leaders are natural- 
ly generalists in outlook rather than 
specialists. Hence they would be bet- 


* Ibid. p. 25 (See above pp. 84-85). 
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ter able to contribute to the solution 
of local problems than many special- 
ists. Moreover, the best of them would 
win appointments in the central gov- 
ernment where they would provide a 
salutary corrective to excessive spe- 
cialization.* 


In contradiction to this optimistic 
viewpoint there are those whe argue 
that national agencies are more cap- 
able of imposing high standards of 
competence on government personnel 
than are local agencies, since the lat- 
ter are even more susceptible to the 
influence of personal and partisan po- 
litics. The Williamson report on the 
administration of local police, as al- 
ready indicated, points to the bad 
showing made. by local executives in 
the one department where they al- 
ready possess the authority to make 
their own appointments. 


Indeed, criticisms of the local police 
have become so strong that proposals 
are now being made to nationalize the 
police, or at least to strengthen na- 
tional supervision and control over 
local forces. Secretary of Defense 
Jesus Vargas, for example, recently 
proposed that a law be enacted which 
influence of personal and partisan po- 
would guarantee tenure for town po- 
licemen in office, unify local police 
standards, and provide for initial and 
inservice training, presumably by the 
national Constabulary in Secretary 
Vargas’ Department. The Manila 
Chronicle commented :* 


* Loc, cit. 
** 23 October 1958. 





There is a growing belief that the laws 
would be more effectively enforced if most 
town police forces were disbanded. For 
according to recent newspaper reports, 
most town policemen, instead of enforc- 
ing the law, participate in the perpetration 
of crimes. And because of the authority 
and weapons these policemen possess, the 
populace is often helpless against them. 


Of course, many other reasons can 
be cited for these criticisms of the lo- 
cal police besides the fact that they 
are locally appointed. The lack of 
funds, for example, means that the 
best type of candidate may not be at- 
tracted to an appointment in the po- 
lice department. Moreover, the pre- 
sent organization of political parties 
is based on personalities, and national 
more than local issues, and hence is 
more conducive to a local spoils sys- 
tem rather than local services. If lo- 
cal self-government were established, 
it is said, the local party structures 
would be reshaped since voters would 
be called on to decide real local issues. 
The pressure of the party organiza- 
tions, therefore, would be directed to- 
ward public service rather than 
spoils, and a higher standard of ap- 
pointments would be set. 


Meanwhile, however, the view is 
widely held in national departments 
that only national agencies can 
maintain relatively high standards for 
personnel appointments, and that to 
surrender this authority to local gov- 
ernments would be to invite a lower- 
ing of standards. The most that they 
will grant is authority to local govern- 
ments to nominate candidates for 
technical positions financed from lo- 
cal funds, leaving to national agencies 
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the power of approval or veto. 


3. Coordination. The proposal is 
widely made that a way to achieve 
better coordination of available fa- 
cilities in local government is_ to 
strengthen self-rule, i.e. give more 
authority to local executives and legis- 
lative bodies, including more power t» 
appoint and direct local program of- 
ficers. Thus the overlapping, conflict 
and confusion which results from each 
agency acting as an independent body, 
subject to supervision only from dis- 
tant higher level bureaus, can be over- 
come. 


In practice many differences of 
opinion and practice between line offi- 
cers cannot be resolved under present 
conditions because of the difficulties 
and delays encountered in seeking a 
solution “through channels” in a dis- 
tant capital. With local self-govern- 
ment, however, these _ difficulties 
would not arise because local authori- 
ty would be able to reconcile conflict- 
ing interests and policies. 


It is also argued that by delegating 
more responsibility to local govern- 
ments, the burden on higher level na- 
tional administrators can be reduced 
—their “span of control” can be nar- 
rowed—thereby making it possible to 
provide better direction and integra- 
tion of governmental programs at the 
top. Moreover, the excessively “legal- 
istic” attitude of some public officials 
is attributed to their distance—both 
geographically and psychologically— 
from the clientele who are directly af- 
fected by their actions. By bringing 
the locus of responsibility closer to 
the persons directly affected thereby, 
it is felt that officials will see the sig- 


nificance and consequences of their 
decisions, and hence take a more hu- 
mane and flexible view of their work, 
instead of relying on a literal inter- 
pretation of the letter of the law.* 


The national departments, however, 
resist these proposals, despite their 
logical appeal. They argue that the 
success of technical programs, whe- 
ther in education, public health, agri- 
culture, or social welfare require the 
kind of expert direction and control 
which only national specialized agen- 
cies can provide. To surrender con- 
trol over local programs to local gov- 
ernments would mean to water down 
their content to the point of futility, 
and also to lose the advantages of na- 
tional uniformity and coordination. 
They admit some of the disadvantages 
of extreme centralization, but argue 
that they are the necessary price of 
development. At best, the non-profes- 
sional political or administratve gene- 
ralist, in their view, cannot properly 
direct and control the work of tech- 
nical and professional specialists. Az 
worst, local patronage will result in 
the appointment of unqualified per- 
sonnel, and the failure of all programs 
requiring specialized knowledge and 
skills. 


Where the advocates of more de- 
centralization urge the advantages of 
greater speed in decision-making, the 
opponents stress that correct deci- 
sions, even if delayed, are better than 
prompt but wrong decisions. 


4. Dependency vs. Self-reliance. The 
final, and perhaps clinching, argu- 


* See Lutz, op. cit., p. 24, for a statement 
of these arguments. (See above p. 84.) 
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ment of the advocates of more local 
self-government is based on the pro- 
position that extreme centralization 
encourages an attitude of supine de- 
pendence on high authority, discou- 
raging self-reliance and initiative in 
local communities. Hence problems 
which might well be solved with local 
resources and skills are, instead, re- 
ferred to central government author- 
ities for solution. Whatever imme- 
diate advantages are to be achieved 
through centralized action will be 
more than off-set, in the long run, 
through the resulting decline of local 
energy and creativeness. 


In contrast, it is urged, communi- 
ties that are faced with the need to 
solve their own problems, although 
they may go through some hard times, 


in the end thrive and become self-' 


generating centers of progress and 
development. As they meet and suc- 
cessfully cope with their own prob- 
lems, they develop leadership, self- 
confidence and experience which turns 
them from supine dependency to ac- 
tive participation in national pro- 
gress. Moreover, current attitudes of 
dependency are said to bring inevita- 
bly many abuses: thus the demand for 
favors to localities is insatiable, pro- 
ducing pressures on the national gov- 
ernment to provide many more ser- 
vices than it can possibly afford, and 
increasing political and illicit demands 
for special favors which tend to de- 
moralize and corrupt national agen- 
cies. 


Some consequences, even for public 
officials, of the attitude of dependen- 
cy were mentioned by Undersecretary 
of Agriculture and Natural Resources 


Amando M. Dalisay in a recent speech 
to regional officials of his Depart- 
ment. He castigated the prevalence of 
a “colonial mentality” which makes 
local agents unwilling to act on what 
is right without consulting the central 
office in.Manila. “When a cow or a 
bull is diseased, and is endangering 
the other animals,” he said, “there is 
no need for you to get instructions 
from Manila to slaughter it or use 
quarantine measures.” He urged his — 
hearers to use initiative and not fol- 
low “outmoded rules and regulations 
to the letter.’’* 


Obviously some kind of balance is 
needed between the extremes of over- 
centralization and the extremes of de- 
centralization which might lead to 
anarchy. It is argued by opponents 
of more local self-government that ru- 
ral communities in the Philippines, if 
left to themselves, would not show ini- 
tiative and progress through self-help. 
Rather, they would prefer to stag- 
nate, following immemorial customs, 
rather than respond to the opportuni- 
ties offered by a new day. Or, if they 
should try to plan and carry out de- 
velopment projects on their own, they 
would soon fall to bickering among 
themselves, and so disagreements and 
conflicts would prevent successful ac- 
complishment of their undertakings. 


Obviously careful research and 
field work is necessary if we are to 
form reliable judgments of the degree 
and kind of local self-government 
which will contribute most surely to 
developmental goals. Only then can 
we find definite answers to these con- 
tradictory arguments. The remainder 


* Manila Times, 23 October 1958. 
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of this paper, accordingly, is devoted 
to an analysis of some concepts and 
hypotheses which might well under- 
gird such an effort. 


PART TWO: SOME BASIC CON- 
CEPTS 


In this part we will introduce and 
discuss a number of basic concepts 
which contribute to clearer analysis 
of the local government question. The 
concepts are not particularly new, but 
they have not been used very much, 
especially in relation to local adminis- 
tration in the Philippines, although 
their use should prove helpful. These 
concepts include the notion of “clien- 
tele,” the “interests” of clienteles, and 
the way in which these interests inter- 
act so as to produce progress or re- 
gression. 


A. Internal and External Clienteles. 


It is notable that most discussions 
of local government consider mainly 
the interests and needs of the local 
clientele, i.e. of the people who actual- 
ly live within each local jurisdiction. 
Yet there are people living outside any 
particular local area who have a real 
and perfectly legitimate concern with 
what happens within the locality. Lo- 
cal government must consider their 
interests as well as those of the local 
residents. The success of local gov- 
ernment may be measured by the de- 
gree to which it meets the require- 
ments of the external as well as the 
internal clientele. The arguments for 
more self-government, therefore, must 
take into account the interests of the 
external clientele. 


1. Degree of Compatibility. The re- 
lationship between the interests of the 
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internal and external clientele of local 
governments should be assessed be- 
fore judging the extent to which local 
self-government is feasible or desir- 
able. This relationship varies on a 
scale from the hypothetical extreme of 
highly facilitative to the opposite ex- 
treme of complete antagonism. Of 
course, complete incompatibility or 
reciprocal facilitation of interests rare- 
ly occurs in real life, the relationship 
usually falls somewhere in-between. 
However, we can tentatively formulate 
the general hypothesis that the more 
compatible the interests of internal 
and external clienteles, the easier it is 
to establish local _ self-government 
within a national political system. 
The more acute the clash or incompa- 
tibility of local and external interests, 
the more difficult it is to accomplish 
a harmonious system of local self-rule. 
In fact, under conditions of extreme 
clash of interests, the alternatives 
seem to be severe centralization or na- 
tional break-up, i.e. separation of local 
areas into independent political units. 


The degree of compatibility of the 
interests of the internal clientele of a 
local government also varies between 
the extremes of facilitation and in- 
compatibility. The general hypothesis 
may be stated that prospects of suc- 
cess for a local government vary with 
the degree to which its clientele can 
achieve a consensus on goals and po- 
licies. When sharp incompatibility 
exists, one of two alternatives tends 
to occur. Either the conflicting par- 
ties become deadlocked, with resulting 
hostility, dissension, and inaction or 
instability or else one of the parties 
triumphs, imposing its own wishes 
upon the defeated elements. It fol- 
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lows that the greater the dissension 
within the clientele, the more difficult 
it is to achieve successful self-govern- 
ment. This principle applies to the 
external as well as the internal clien- 
tele. 


These hypotheses suggest a way of 
approaching the study of local gov- 
ernment in the Philippines. An at- 
tempt would be made to analyze the 
varied interests which make demands 
on local government, to understand 
the way in which they affect each 
other and the resulting prospects for 
self-rule. 


Before making a preliminary in- 
quiry into the nature of these inter- 
ests, however, it is necessary to de- 
fine a few of our terms more care- 
fully, especially the word “interests” 
itself, as used here. 


2. Wants: Wishes, Demands, Inter- 
ests. First, we speak of anything 
Cesired by anyone as a “want.” 
Obviously one may want one thing 
much more than another, so_ it 
is convenient to classify wants ac- 
cording to their degree of intensity. 
Roughly, we could speak of wants 
which are strong enough to lead to 
positive efforts to satisfy them (as by 
paying the necessary purchase price 
for articles offered for sale) as one’s 
“demands.” Wants which are not 
strongly enough felt to lead to such 
action may be termed “wishes.” 


People often speak of their wishes 
as though they were speaking of their 
demands, with considerable resulting 
confusion. Thus in local government, 
it is apparent that the local clientele 
will only pay —- i.e. tax themselves — 


to satisfy their demands. However, 
they have additional wishes for bene- 
fits which they would be happy to re- 
ceive if someone else —e.g. the na- 
tional government — would pay, as by 
a “pork barrel’ appropriation. Wants 
expressed to national government 
agencies would not be translated into 
action projects by local self-govern- 
ment unless they were truly demands, 
not merely wishes. The general hypo- 
thesis, then, states that the viability 
of local self-government varies with 
the intensity of internal clientele de- 
mands. 


Demands are usually formulated in 
terms of an “expectation” of what ac- 
tually can be obtained and how much 
it will cost. Thus one enters a shop 
to buy a pair of shoes, for example, 
with the expectation that the price 
would not be more than a certain 
amount, say P10. If, after entering, 
one discovers that the cheapest pair 
comes to P15 he might walk out with- 
out a purchase. We can refer to de- 
mands with their accompanying ex- 
pectations as “interests.” 


If the expectations are correct, the 
interests are “valid,” but if they are 
not correct, then the interests are only 
“assumed.” Thus the demands voiced 
by a local clientele for self-government 
reflect a “valid interest” only if self- 
government would in fact enable the 
clientele to satisfy its demands. But 
if the demands could not in fact be sa- 
tisfied by self-government, then the 
interests would be merely assumed. 
Again, an apparent obstacle to clear 
thought about the question of local 
government is the tendency to mis- 
take assumed for valid interests, re- 
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flecting a local clientele’s lack of poli- 
tical education. From these defini- 
tions we may then formulate another 
hypothesis, namely that the prospects 
for viable self-government vary with 
the degree to which internal clientele 
demands assume the form of valid in- 
terests. 


3. Needs: Felt and Not Felt. 
It is also necessary for us to dis- 
tinguish what an outsider thinks 
someone ought to want from what he 
actually does want. The opinions of 
the observer refer to the subject’s 
“needs,” not necessarily his wants. 
Thus, if I see a barefoot boy I might 
say “he needs a pair of shoes.” How- 
ever, the boy in question might prefer 
not to use shoes. Alternatively, he 
might wish for shoes but not be able 
to buy a pair. 


Whenever the observer specifies 
someone’s “needs,” and the subject 
agrees that he wants the same thing, 
we may speak of his having a “felt 
need.”” The “felt need” may be either 
a wish or a demand. The validity of 
the “need” does not depend on the 
subject’s consciousness of the need as 
a want. Thus a doctor may specify 
medicine that a sick person needs 
without the patient specifically want- 
ing the medicine. Conversely, people 
may want things they don’t need, as 
when the patient demands a patent 
medicine that will, in fact, have no 
beneficial effect in curing his illness. 
Many discussions of local government 
tend to confuse needs with wants — 
especially when outside observers mis- 
take their judgment of the needs of 
farmers, for example, with the far- 
mers’ own estimate of his wants. 
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The external clienteles sometimes 
make demands on local government 
expected to satisfy their own inter- 
ests. But, sometimes they also make 
demands in the name of the needs of 
the internal clientele. Both types of 
demand may be quite sincere, but dif- 
ficulties in interpretation arise when 
the second, apparently altruistic, type 
of demand turns out to be a rational- 
ization for (more selfish) demands of 
the first type which are not expressed. 


B. Interests of the Clienteles. 


The interests of the external clien- 
tele in local government are quite di- 
verse. For example, the national gov- 
ernment wants local government to 
maintain law and order so as not to 
provide a base for bandits, dissidents, 
smugglers, and criminals who threat- 
en the general security and economy. 
It may want local authorities to col- 
lect taxes, submit statistical data 
needed for national planning, and pre- 
vent epidemics. 


In economic terms external cliente- 
les may want local farmers to grow 
industrial or food crops; to purchase 
products made outside; to provide a 
location for investment; or to assure 
the enforcement of contracts, such as 
to repay loans, pay rents, etc. The ex- 
ternal clientele may wish to visit the 
locality and be sure of safety, conve- 
nient accomodations, reasonable pri- 
ces, safe transportation on adequate 
and well-marked roads, etc. 


Such demands are scarcely unfair 
or an infringement on the rights of 
local government. Indeed, local gov- 
ernments would be open to censure if 
they failed to meet such demands. 
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Local clienteles, for their part, also 
make demands on the external envi- 
ronment. They may wish to travel, 
trade, invest, study, find employment 
etc. outside of their home districts 
and, correspondingly, they have an in- 
terest in the maintenance of condi- 
tions which make these things possi- 
ble, including the way national gov- 
ernment is conducted. They may con- 
sider an important function of local 
government to be to secure these in- 
terests, and they may consider their 
representatives in congress, or neigh- 
bors who have obtained positions in 
the capital, as their natural spokes- 
men. 


The local clientele also makes de- 
mands on local government to satis- 
fy purely local wants. These may in- 
clude services which contribute to 
economic development, such as the 
construction of feeder roads, building 
of schools, provision of adequate pub- 
lic health services, proper police pro- 
tection, etc. 


However, local demands may also 
conflict with these aims, such as the 
demand not to pay taxes, to be left 
alone and not bothered. Local people 
may highly prize their ability to live 
in peace and harmony with their 


neighbors and hence resist any devel- — 


opments which threaten this peace by 
causing disputes or policy arguments, 
as when more benefits are allocated 
to one group than to another, or costs 
are unevenly shared. 


The local clientele may also resist 
local government activities intended 
to satisfy the demands of external 
clienteles. They may, for example, re- 
fuse to pay rents and return loans, to 
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invest in new industrial crops, expose 
dissidents, or disclose the location of 
“illegal” activities from which they de- 
rive some benefits. 


Tentatively it may be suggested 
that such incompatibility of clientele 
interests is relatively strong in the 
Philippines. Consequently, according 
to the hypothesis given above relat- 
ing prospects for local self-govern- 
ment to the degree of compatibility 
of clientele interests, we would have 
to conclude that real pressures for 
local self-rule are weak, and pressures 
for centralizaton strong in this coun- 
try. In other words, the external 
clientele considers that their demands 
on local government can only be met 
through relatively strong central con- 
trol, while local clienteles, considering 
the satisfaction of their wants to de- 
pend in large measure on aid from the 
national government, are unwilling to 
abandon the benefits of dependency 
in exchange for the advantages (and 
accompanying costs) of self-rule. 


This linkage between local admin- 
istration and the nature of clientele 
demands illustrates the more general 
phenomenon of the interdependence of 
economic development and local gov- 
ernment which we will now discuss. 


C. Interdependence: The “Backwash” 
and “Spread” Effects 


The interdependence of factors— 
what the Swedish economist, Gunnar 
Myrdal has called “circular causa- 
tion’”’*—usaully operates in such a way 
as to reinforce a central tendency. 
When the tendency is undesirable, we 


* Economic Theory and Under-Developed 
Regions. London, Duckworth, 1957. 
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often speak of a “vicious circle.” 
However, the reinforcing tendency 
may also conduce toward something 
desired, such as economic growth or 
development. Inflationary and defla- 
tionary trends may illustrate circular 
causation. It is Myrdal’s thesis that 
the underdevelopment of a region re- 
flects the cumulative pressure of mu- 
tually reinforcing factors, which he 
terms a “backwash effect.” When cir- 
cular causation promotes economic 
development, we may speak of a 
“spread effect.” 


These concepts may be applied to 
the relation between local administra- 
tion and development. It may be pos- 
tulated that the character of local gov- 
ernment interacts in a circular fashion 
with its total environment so as to 
reinforce dominant tendencies. We 
may consequently view local admini- 
stration as both a consequence and a 
cause of environmental social and eco- 
nomic conditions. Thus, in an under- 
developed region, poverty, stagnation 
and lack of initiative contribute 
to ineffective and inefficient local ad- 
ministration. Reciprocally, bad local 
administration reinforces the poverty 
and stagnation of the local society, 
thus fulfilling the vicious circle of the 
backwash effect. 


On the other hand, in a progressive 
region, the economic and social pres- 
sures of the environment stimulate 
better local administration, which in 
turn tends to stimulate and assist local 
economic development. The effects of 
circular causation are favorable, giv- 
ing rise to the “spread effect.” Eco- 
nomic development becomes ‘“self-sus- 
taining.” 
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These considerations lead to the 
formulation of another general hypo- 
thesis to the effect that the strength 
of local administration tends to vary 
directly with the degree of economic 
development of a region; and the de- 
gree of economic development varies 
with the strength of local administra- 
tion. 


If this hypothesis is correct, we may 
expect to find in any underdeveloped 
region that weak local government re- 
inforces the stagnation and unpro- 
gressiveness of the region. There is 
clearly, as A. B. Lewis suggests, a re- 
ciprocal and causal connection between 
local stagnation and the lack of ef- 
fective local self-government. How- 
ever, it would not solve the problem 
merely to surrender national contro] 
of local government if the local envi- 
ronment reinforces stagnating back- 
wash effects. On the contrary, local 
autonomy, under these conditions, 
would accelerate the downward ten- 
dencies. Indeed, to the extent thai 
national government policies are 
oriented toward development, central 
control of local governments may 
operate to raise administrative levels 
and inject some “spread” effects fav- 
orable to local development and tend- 
ing to reverse downward, backwash 
effects. 


On the other hand, in localities 
where social and economic pressures 
are predominantly progressive and 
developmental, the demands of locai 
clienteles spur their local governments 
to higher levels of administrative ef 
ficacy. As a result local administra- 
tion improves its output, as shown by 
its achievements in building and run- 
ning schools, feeder roads, and related 
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local projects. 


This seems to reinforce Lewis’ hypo- 
thesis because under these conditions 
active local self-rule stimulates and 
assists local economic development. 
The administrative confusion and de- 
lays caused by extreme centralization 
would restrain and impede local dev- 
elopment, and hence they are thrown 
off by the pressure of local interests 
which prize self-rule more highly than 
central aid. For its part, the central 
government is glad to surrender the 
responsibility of financing and direct- 
ing local affairs when it knows that 
external clientele interests will not 
thereby suffer any great loss. 


If this analyss is correct, it follows 
that one cannot hope, under all cir- 
cumstances, to spur economic develop- 
ment by granting local autonomy. The 
grant of local autonomy will reinforce 
whatever tendencies are dominant in 
each locality. Hence, in progressive 
localities, self-rule will accelerate dev- 
elopment, whereas in regressive local- 
ities, it will reinforce stagnation. 


This general proposition applies to 
relations between countries as well as 
to internal regions. International in- 
dependence, tor example, is no gua- 
rantee of development. We can point 
to some countries—in Africa and th2 
Middle East, for example—which 
have long possessed independence, 
having never or only for brief periods, 
come under European imperial domin- 
ation. Nevertheless, they have not 
been able to launch and sustain eco- 
nomic progress. 


Certain former colonies near by, 
however, have received incidental be- 
nefits from their imperial rulers 


which have spurred the developmental 
process to such a point that the colon- 
ies demanded and obtained their in- 
dependence. Having reached this 
stage of development, moreover, the 
newly independent government may 
be expected to augment and strengthen 
economic development in the future. 
The relative situation of Liberia and 
the new state of Ghana illustrate this 
phenomenon. 


D. Development: Positive 
and Negative 


We have been using the term “‘deve- 
lopment” rather often and, perhaps, 
somewhat loosely. Before concluding 
this discussion of basic concepts, 
therefore, we should look at this much 
used—and abused—word, and at the 
related concepts of ‘“underdevelop- 
ment,” “regression,” and “progress.” 


What happens to the economy of a 
region subject to the “backwash” ef- 
fect? Is this “underdevelopment?” 
Is it “regression?” Perhaps one rea- 
son for our lack of clarity in termino- 
logy is our reliance on bi-polar termi- 
nology. We tend to regard develop- 
ment as a one-directional process, and 
underdevelopment as a lack or slow- 
ness in development. It is popularly | 
assumed that any region which starts 
to develop can develop in only one di- 
rection, 


It may help our thinking about this 
subject if we look first at the pheno- 
menon of change from a subsistence 
to a market economy. This type of 
change has occurred very widely in 
every contemporary society, not only 
in the industrialized West but also in 
the “underdeveloped” countries. Sup- 
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pose we use the word “development” 
to refer specifically to this kind of 
change. Then we notice that “deve- 
lopment” can lead to increased poverty 
of the rural masses and growing es- 
trangement between the powerful rich 
and the powerless poor, as well as to 
a general rise in living standards and 
reduction of distinctions in wealth 
and power between the rich and poor. 
The former process might be called 
“negative development” and the latter 
process “positive development.” 


For the purposes of this paper it 
seems useful to jimit the word “‘deve- 
lopment” to this neutral sense, refer- 
ring to both positive and negative 
development. We will not use it any 
more to reter to “positive develop- 
ment”. Similarly the word “underde- 
velopment” will not be used except in 
the phrase “underdeveloped countries,” 
in which context it merely points to a 
group of countries popularly so called 
in recent literature. Because ‘“under- 
development” often suggests an early 
stage in the process of positive deve- 
lopment, it is preferable to use the 
phrase “negative development” as a 
name for the process which actually 
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The following graph may help to 
clarify the concepts and usage of ter- 
minology proposed here. 


Given this frame of reference, we 
may say that the problem of “under- 
developed countries” is not just to 
complete a developmental process 
which has already been started, but 
rather to reverse the negative process 
which has led an economy in the oppo- 
site direction from that of the ad- 
vanced (positively developed) regions. 


In summary, then, by the term 
“development” we will refer to any 
shift from subsistence to market eco- 
nomy, remembering that whereas all 
regions of the world today have expe- 
rienced development, in many negative 
development has been stronger than 
positive development. 


E. Regional Complexity 


This observation suggests the point 
that in the real world one would not 
expect to find any pure cases of posi 
tive or negative development in one 
country, or even in one region. Both 
tendencies can—and do—exist concur- 
rently, each limiting the impact of the 
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ot the impact of these positive and 
negative counter-tendencies. 


If the two approximately equal each 
other, an unstable “equilibrium” may 
occur in which the growth tendencies 
just counter-balance the regressive 
tendencies, but are not strong enough 
to start a net growth process. 


However, the balance of positive 
and negative pressures is not evenly 
distributed over a country. Rather, 
the distribution is more like a moun- 
tainous terrain than a flat plain or 
plateau—it is marked by high zones 
of positive development and low val- 
leys of negative development. A gen- 
erally “under-developed” country may 
actually have regions or points of 
striking positive development. These 
high points have the utmost import- 
ance for the future of a nation since 
from them flows the “spread” effects 
on which depend the prospects for 
reversing the downward “backwash” 
efiects in depressed regions. 


The high zones of positive develop- 
ment.usually come to a focus in a me- 
tropolitan or urban area from which 
the spread effect extends to surround- 
ing hinterlands. More remote hinter- 
lands, however, can suffer negative 
development as a result of pressures 
emanating from the positive develop- 
ment center itself. Unbalanced terms 
of trade, selective migration of capital 
and vigorous manpower toward the 
center and away from the stagnating 
hinterland are responsible for this 
phenomenon. Hence governmental po- 
licies are often needed in order to 
counteract deliberately these natural 
market or developmental tendencies. 
Such policies tend to originate in na- 





tional capitals, but may just as well 
emerge also in local government. 
Hence we need to study carefully just 
how the countervailing spread effects 
launched by both national and local 
governments in their attempt to re- 
verse backwash effects can be streng- 
thened. We turn, therefore, to a closer 
study of the dynamics of interaction 
between local government and its eco- 
nomic and social environment, utiliz- 
ing the foregoing general concepts. 


PART III: CUMULATIVE 
CAUSATION AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


One of the distinguishing marks of 
positive economic development is the 
increasingly sharp differentiation and 
functional specialization of institu- 
tions. The demarcation of a distinct 
“economic” sphere and “economic” 
forces is both prescriptive and des- 
criptive; it is a program as well as a 
practice. 


In regions of subsistence economy 
(not developed) such differentiations 
scarcely exist. In regions of negative 
development these  differentiations 
arise in a highly fragmentary and con- 
fusing form. Hence, although it is in- 
tellectually possible to make some of 
these differentiations, a great danger 
of incorrect inferences arises unless 
one is careful tc interrelate differen- 
tiated aspects ef the societies being 
studied. 


In examining local government in 
underdeveloped countries therefore, it 
is absolutely necessary to treat many 
facets of the tota! ecology if one wishes 
to arrive at an intelligible picture of 
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reality. For purposes of analysis, how- 
ever, it is possible to use fairly con- 
ventional categories, such as the eco- 
nomic, political, social, ideological and 
communications aspects of a society, 
in studying the behavior of local gov- 
ernment. In the following discussion 
we will give particular attention to the 
economic aspects, followed by a briefer 
inquiry into the other aspects. 


A. Economic Aspects 


The economic interests which affect 
the administration of local government 
may be class:fied according to the 
ratio of production to consumption in 
the activities of any individual. Here 
we speak only of type of production 
and consumption which may be mea- 
sured in market values—aesthetic and 
religious values, for example, defy 
attempts to assign them a market va- 
lue. 


1. Supporters and Dependents. We 
may express the ratio between any- 
one’s production and consumption as 
his P/C ratio. When one’s P/C ratio 
is greater than 1, he is producing more 
than he consumes; when his P/C ratio 
is less than one, he is consuming more 
than he produces. 


Unfortunately, there are no simple 
terms to express these concepts. One 
might speak of “producers” and ‘“‘con- 
sumers,” but these words refer to 
gross rather than net concepts. Thus, 
one who consumes more than he prod- 
uces may still be a producer. Some 
terms are heavily value loaded — thus 
a “parasite” consumes more than he 
produces, but the value connotation is 
heavily negative. A child or aged per- 
son who consumes more than he prod- 
uces would not normally be called a 
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“parasite.” 
The term 


be 
chosen, but in normal usage would not 
apply to a rich man whose inherited 
wealth is largely spent for personal 


“dependent” might 


consumption. For convenience, how- 
ever, we will! speak in the present con- 
text of anyone whose consumption ex- 
ceeds his production as a Dependent, 
and anyone whose production exceeds 
his consumption as a Supporter. By 
capitalizing the words we hope to 
remind the reader of the special mean- 
ing given these words in this context. 


In the intermediate case where pro- 
duction balances consumption we 
might speak of the P/C ratio as one, 
or as “equalized.” 


2. Self-contained to Inter-dependent 
Economics. Ancther important varia- 
ble is the degree to which anyone’s 
economic activities involve exchanges 
with other persons, as through market 
institutions. Where little or no ex- 
change takes place, the individual (or 
family unit) produces what he con- 
sumes, and consumes what he prod- 
uces. Such an economic unit may be 
called “self-contained.” When the in- 
dividual largely produces for the con- 
sumption of ovhers, and consumes 
what others have produced, he may be 
called “inter-dependent.” Obviously 
modern industralized economies are 
highly inter-dependent, whereas tradi- 
tional agricultural societies have been 
more exclusively self-contained. The 
market value of their production and 
consumption is almost nil, however 
much its value might be in “real” 
terms. As we have defined develop- 
ment, it refers to the process of chang- 
ing from a self-contained to an inter- 
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dependent basis. 


In a traditional agricultural society 
the tendency of the average family — 
which is predominantly rural — is to 
be both equalized and self-contained, 
although some taxes, tithes, or rents 
may be paid to traditional overlords. 
An economy of this type is usually 


called a “subsistence” economy, and 


the individual unit might be called 
“‘subsistent.” 


As an economy develops, i.e. enters 
the market system, and hence becomes 
more inter-dependent, diverse patterns 
of development occur. The pressures 
which create the modern market sys- 
tem may reinforce a local development 
pattern in which a privileged few 
become more and more _ well-to-do, 
largely through exploiting the labor of 
others rather than through their own 
productive efforts. Thus the distin- 
guishing mark of a negatively develop- 
ed region is that the local elite are 
predominantly of the Dependent type. 


The Dependent status of the elite 
can only be maintained through ex- 
ploitation of the subject population, 
i.e. through conipelling them to con- 
sume less than they produce by sur- 
rendering part of their production to 
the elite. 


The result of this process can only 
be to diminish the economic welfare 
of the rural majority, and to under- 
mine their social structure. Thus in 
a region whicn is developing from a 
self-contained to a market or inter- 
dependent economy, the real income of 
the masses may be reduced rather 
than increased. The incentives of the 
subject populaticn to exert themselves 


productively also decline, and the gap 
and hostility nbetween Dependent elite 
and subject population widens. This 
situation, in relation to the Philippine 
economy, was long ago demonstrated 
by Rizal in “The Indolence of the Fili- 
pino.” 


The situation is, of course, quite dif- 
ferent in a positively developing re- 
gion. Here the productivity of the 
Supporter elite ccntributes to a growth 
in the productivity of the bulk of the 
population. As a result, the level of 
income and the incentive for produc- 
tive work of the supporting popula- 
tion tends to rise, and the gap between 
rich and poor is reduced. 


3. Local Government and the Eco- 
nomy. We are now in a position to 
characterize the relationship between 


local government and the economy as 
follows: 


a) The need for local administra- 
tion varies with the degree of dev- 
elopment of an economy, BUT 


b) The strength of local self- 
government varies with the degree 
to which development is positive. 


In support of these hypotheses, we 
note that in a predominantly subsist- 
ence economy, there is little need for 
governmental services and few re- 
sources with which to pay for them. 
It follows that to the extent that a 
rural community is composed largely 
of subsistent families, local adminis- 
tration will be extremely limited, hav- 
ing few functions, and these largely a 
response to pressures from the center 
(the external clientele) rather than to 
pressures from the locality itself. 
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Such societies existed historically, but 
can scarcely be found today. 


Insofar as the political structure of 
a subsistence economy is fragmented 
rather than centralized, i.e. ‘“‘feudalis- 
tic” in character, governmental func- 
tions tend to be performed on an un- 
differentiated basis by powerful local 
families, clan leaders or overlords, 
perhaps with the help of a small in- 
cipient bureaucracy. What we tend 
to have here, however, is not a system 
of local as disiinct from national gov- 
ernment, but rather a fragmented mul- 
ti-state system. 


Significant exceptions may be noted 
to this generalization, notably, the 
free city in a feudalistic society, and 
the very rare form of a republican 
society of free farmers. In the former 
case a merchant guild, and in the lat- 
ter an association, usually religious 
in character, provide nuclear struc- 
tures of seminal importance both for 
positive development and for local 
self-government. Some further notes 
on the unique role such structures 
played in Western history are given 
below in Part IV. A. 


Turning now to a developed region, 
we discover that the need for local 
administration is great, since any form 
of development creates social and eco- 
nomic problems which urgently re- 
quire concerted measures for their 
solution. Howzver, such local admi- 
nistration may vary qualitatively be- 
tween extremes of local autonomy and 
dependence on central government 
support and control. We may now cor- 
relate the kind of local administra- 
tion with the character of economic 
development, as stated in the second 
hypothesis given above. 
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Turning first to a region of posi- 
tive development, we can observe that 
the increasing prosperity of the popu- 
lation as a whole means that there are 
more resources to be tapped in the 
form of taxes to support local govern- 
ment activities the building of 
roads, schools, etic. At the same time, 
the interests of the Supporter elite and 
the supporting population are exper- 
ienced as relatively compatible, thus 
facilitating cooperation on local pro- 
jects. Local controversies tend to con- 
cern the policies and means of carry- 
ing out programs of general interest 
rather than the allocation of wealth 
among members of the community. 


Positive development not only in- 
creases the degree of compatibility of 
interests within the local clientele. It 
also heightens the compatibility of ex- 
ternal and internal clientele interests, 
thus making it easier for central gov- 
ernment to relinquish control over lo- 
cal affairs, since the external clientele 
will not fear that thereby they will suf- 
fer great losses. At the same time 
the local clientele, relying less on 
largess from the center, will have 
little to lose by surrendering its de- 
pendency. 


Moreover, the fragmentation of 
administrative services at the center, 
-—-— required by the growing functional 
specialization of any industrial society 
— makes the systematizing of inter- 
agency relations all but impossible, if 
it has to be done exclusively from a 
national center. Hence central admin- 
istration is compelled to decentralize 
as a means of selving the problem of 
coordination. Thus administrative as 
well as political necessity in areas of 
pronounced positive development com- 
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pel decentralization to field offices 
and local self-government. 


In regions of negative development, 
by contrast, the implications for local 
government are strikingly different. 
First, the increasing poverty of the 
subject population means that there 
are few resources to be tapped to sup- 
port local governmental services. If 
there are centers of positive develop- 
ment to support a national govern- 
ment, the rurai clientele will welcome 
(i.e. wish) for help from the center 
— as in “pork Larrel” handouts — but 
they will not be able to provide much 
support themselves. Even the local 
Dependent elite cannot, or will not, 
pay much for local administration — a 
point to be discussed later. 


Secondly, the growing gap between 
rich and poor in negatively developed 
regions creates hostilities and envy 
which make it difficult to achieve 
harmony betw2en opposed elements of 
the population. Local self-rule under 
these conditions could result in the 
seizure of power by the Dependent 
elite and its use to further the exploi- 
tation of the subject population, or a 
stalemate in which competing groups 
neutralize each other. 


4. Demands oj Supporters and De- 
pendents. What are the _ interests 
which the internal clienteles of a 
developed regicn will expect local gov- 
ernment to satisfy? 


Where development has been posi- 
tive, and the local elite is predominant- 
ly of the Supporter type, the internal 
clientele will cali on local government 
to provide services which will rein- 
force (by circular causation) its dev- 
elopmental interests. Hence in com- 


munities having this pattern of de- 
velopment, local government will be 
positively oriented toward develop- 
mental services and will demand more 
autonomy in order to improve the ef- 
Yectiveness and efficiency of these 
services. 


By contrast, however, the dominant 
interests of a Dependent elite in a 
negatively developed region, will be 
directed toward the extraction of part 
cf the produce created by the subject 
population. Hence, to the extent that 
they can influence local government, 
they seek to impose constraints on the 
local population — tenant farmers, 
debtors, etc. — to enforce payment. 


It is ironical that one of the key 
weapons for positive economic develop- 
ment can also be used to reinforce 
negative development: namely, gov- 
ernmental recognition and _ enforce- 
ment of private contracts. Processes 
of industrial development are impos- 
sible without heavy reliance upon 
voluntary contract mechanisms. But 
negative development also relies on 
contracts, notably contracts between 
moneylenders and landlords and their 
debtors and tenants respectively. A 
central government devoted to positive 
development cannot make exceptions to 
its universalisties procedures for the 
enforcement of contracts through its 
judicial system, and hence becomes 
obligated to recognize and assist local 
Dependent elites. 


As a countervailing force, central 
governments may seek to protect ten- 
ant and debtor interests through land- 
reform and rural credit programs. 
Whether or not Dependent elites sup- 
port local self-government may hinge 
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on whether they think they will gain 
more from reliance on the protection 
of central government or on their own 
capacity to conirol local government. 


Where Dependent elites are power- 
ful and well entrenched, it becomes 
extremely difficult for the subject po- 
pulation to gain much influence over 
local government, even if universal 
suffrage is enforced. The combina- 
tion of poverty, low educational levels, 
and indebtedness is sufficient to make 
it difficult for them to resist pres- 
sures to vote as directed. 


Conflict between the natural in- 
terests of local Dependent and subject 
populations may arise only in case 
local self-rule is established, however. 
Insofar as elections are for national 
representatives, and for local officials 
who depend largely on national funds 
for their support, the interest of both 
Dependent and subject elements will 
be served by the election of those who 
can succeed best in extracting support 
from the center, making it unneces- 
sary for local people to pay much for 
their own government services. In- 
deed, local Dependent interests may, 
covertly, resist local self-rule because 
it would probably result in more pres- 
sure being placed on them to finance 
local improvements. At the same time 
they might seek some political advan- 
tages by giving overt lip-service to the 
ideal of local autonomy. 


In practice, of course, we would not 
expect to find in any community only 
Supporter or Dependent types. More- 
over, 
production would vary widely between 
individuals. ‘fhe theoretical model 
presented here, however, provides a 


the ratio of consumption to. 
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frame of reference for analysis of the 
actual situation in any given com- 
munity. 


It also provides a basis for judging 
national policies. It helps to explain 
why independence does not assure 
positive development in countries 
dominated by Dependent elites. Even 
external assistance to such a govern- 
ment tends to be absorbed by the elite 
rather than put to productive use in 
reversing backwash effects. 


There is a similar danger that na- 
tional government assistance to locali- 
ties dominated by a Dependent elite 
would be appropriated by the elite to 
satisfy their own consumption wants. 
This danger would be especially acute 
if local self-government were to come 
under the control of Dependent ele- 
ments. Hence a aational policy serious- 
ly dedicated tv promoting the spread 
effect should maintain control over 
localities receiving aid where Depend- 
ent domination would otherwise pre- 
vail, and concentrate its assistance on 
regions having strong Supporter ele- 
ments where the prospects of positive 
growth are greatest. Of course, such 
politicies should be flexible enough to 
adapt aid progrems so as to help and 
strengthen emergent Supporter ele- 
ments making a bid to displace De- 
pendent forces. 


B. Non-Economic Forces 


The foregoing discussion has fo- 
cused attention on economic aspects of 
the social forces which affect local 
administration — an emphasis dic- 
tated by the purpose of this paper. 
Many non-economic institutions and 
practices, however, also affect local 
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administration and development. 


In the Western countries, as already 
noted, positive development is asso- 
ciated with a sharp distinction bet- 
ween economic “nd non-economic fac- 
tors. Even in the West this distinction 
is only partially valid as a description 
of reality, but it helps both govern- 
ment and private entrepreneurs to 
label and apply impersonal develop- 
mental criteria to a whole range of 
operations. In “underdeveloped” coun- 
tries, however, the divorce between 
economic and non-economic factors is 
far less apparent in real life, and can- 
not even be applied to many economic 
activities without causing gross mis- 
interpretation of what is actually hap- 
pening. The result is often the adop- 
tion of policies and projects poorly 
adapted to the accomplishment of the 
goals ostensibly desired — although 
the same policies sometimes satisfy 
other goals not specifically identified. 


This general proposition may be il- 
lustrated by a concrete example. In 
an industrially developed country, 
bank credit is vlentiful enough so that 
anyone wanting to borrow money for 
a productive purpose can obtain a loan 
at a reasonable rate of interest. The 
bank manager, consequently, is free to 
apply predominantly rational criteria 
— such as the degree of security of- 
fered or the probable profitability of 
the proposed undertaking — in choos- 
ing among borrowers. 


In a region where negative develop- 
ment has taken place, however, rela- 
tively little bank credit is available in 
proportion to the desperate need of 
many impoverished peuple for loans. 
Hence there is not nearly enough 
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money in the Lank to grant loans to 
everyone who applies. The choice of 
individuals to receive loans is conse- 
auently made by a combination of eco- 
nomic plus other criteria, assuming it 
is public policy to hold down interest 
rates. These other criteria may in- 
clude the degree of influence or per- 
suasion the applicant can bring to 
bear, his patience in fulfilling innu- 
merable procedural requirements, or 
the extent of his need. In fact, then, 
the available credit may be distributed 
not so much in terms of the relative 
productivity of proposed loans as the 
status or urgency of need of the ap- 
plicant. 


However much one might deplore 
this condition, it is scarcely good sense 
to develop programs based on the as- 
sumption that it does not exist. This 
is to act like the mythical ostrich 
which sticks its head in the sand on 
the approach of danger, or like a 
traveller in the desert who wishfully 
sees a mirage, 2 lake of fresh water. 
His efforts to drink from the illusory 
lake scarcely quench his thirst. 


In our effort to understand the 
actual operaticn and prospects of local 
administration in relation to economic 
development, therefore, we must con- 
sider the relevant non-economic fac- 
tors. It goes beyond the scope of this 
paper to discuss these factors in any 
detail, but a few preliminary observa- 
tions will be offered. 


1. Political factors. By politics we 
normally refer to the way in which 
values are allocated by an organiza- 
tion in response to pressures or in- 
fluences exercised by the interested 
parties. Allocation of values through 
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impersonal market or legal processes 
is not classed as politics. The charac- 
ter of political pressures is, of course, 
determined in large part by the eco- 
nomic structure, and naturally affects 
the actual behavior of government 
agencies. In other words, political fac- 
tors are part of the pattern of circular 
causation already discussed. 


We must distinguish two kinds of 
political influence which are usually 
mingled, though in differing propor- 
tions, in any actual political process. 
One type of influence is exerted to 
secure special favors for individuals, 
such as a job, a contract, a license, 
permit, tax exemption, free transpor- 
tation, etc. Such pressures may be 
called “particulzaristic.” 


Another type cf influence is exerted 
to secure policies or services applic- 
able to everyone, or open to anyone’s 
use, such as a road, public school, 
health service, traffic regulation, ete. 
Such pressures may be called “univer- 
salistic.” 


The pressur2 may also be on behalf 
of some group intermediate between 
the particular and the universal, but 
it is convenient to think in terms of 
the extremes on this continuum, and 
to indicate intermediate positions by 
a particularistic/universalistic ratio. 
Thus a position half-way between the 
extremes would have a P/U ratio of 
one. 


Turning now to the general charac- 
terization of regions of positive and 
negative development we discover some 
basic correlations. 


a. Regions of Positive Development. 
If we look first at a region marked by 
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strong positive development (indus- 
trialized), we will find that local poli- 
tical pressures ure more universalistic 
than particularistic, i.e. they have a 
P/U ratio less than one. The reason 
is not hard to find. Local interests 
are dominated by the Supporter out- 
lock. They require many public 
services to make possible the success 
of their productive enterprises: good 
roads on which to market products, 
reliable information on prices, chan- 
nels for access to technical informa- 
tion, means to cbtain equipment and 
supplies, schools to provide necessary 
training facilities, clinics to assure 
adequate health standards, etc. 


These demands are made on local 
government, through such processes as 
regular elections, appeal to courts, 
public meetings, negotiations between 
officials and representatives of citi- 
zens’ associations. Pressure is also ap- 
plied to secure the appointment of com- 
petent personnel and to maintain re- 
auisite standards of output of these 
governmental services. 


The effective performance of this 
governmental work in turn makes pos- 
sible not only cumulative economic 
growth but also the strengthening of 
universalistic trends in the political 
process. That is to say, the improve- 
ment of roads, schools, post and tele- 
phone services, make it possible for 
more citizens tu formulate and express 
appropriate demands and pressures 
for the government services they want. 


Since local government is also self- 
financing, the local population has to 
decide how to tax themselves to pay 
for the desired services. Because of 
their productivity, they are able to 
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pay. Thus locai politics is largely a 
matter of determining effective local 
demand. Mere wishes are pushed into 
the background. Local politics re- 
quires choices between alternative 
programs, each having a price tag at- 
tached. The citizens have to decide 
how much they are willing to pay in 
relation to what they expect to get. 
Hence a characteristic of local politics 
in positively developed regions is the 
high ratio of demands to wishes. 


Of course, particularistic local de- 
mands by no means disappear, and 
there always remain some efforts by 
local individuals and groups to secure 
special favors for themselves — the 
cancellation cf a parking ticket, ap- 
pointment of a daughter as teacher in 
the elementary school, etc. The point 
is not that particularistic politics dis- 
appears, but that it plays a minor role 
as compared with universalistic poli- 
tics. 


Circular causation is apparent in its 
positive form. Predominantly univer- 
salistic politics are both cause and con- 
sequence of positive economic develop- 
ment and effective local self-govern- 
ment. 


National politics also tend to be uni- 
versalistic, reinforcing demands for 
economically productive public serv- 
ices. National interests are willing, 
and even glad, to surrender control 
over local government to the extent 
that local clienteles demand the same 
kind of public services that are de- 
manded nationally. Hence universalis- 
tic local politics not only strengthens 
local demands for self-rule, but weak- 
ens resistance to local autonomy at the 
national level. 


b. Regions of Negative Develop- 
ment. The situation in a region of 
negative development is just the re- 
verse of that depicted above. Local 
Dependent elites have little to gain 
from many public services. Their 
main concern is to enforce the collec- 
tion of contract obligations, for which 
they may or may not rely on formal 
governmental procedures. Local sub- 
ject populations also have little to gain 
from government, and may even re- 
gard government with hostility. At 
most they look to it for the satisfac- 
tion of some of their wishes — i.e. 
services paid for by someone else, such 
as pork barrel financed feeder roads, 
medical services, etc. — but not with 
the expectation of satisfying effective 
demands. 


However, local groups may see gov- 
ernment as a means for satisfying 
some of their particularistic wants — 
a job for one, financial help for 
another, permission (licit or illicit) to 
violate some regulation. The weak- 
ness of universalistic and the strength 
of particularistic demands reinforce 
each other. Thus policemen appoint- 
ed primarily on a patronage basis have 
few incentives to do a good job in 
maintaining law and order. 


The more particularism dominates 
local politics at the expense of univer- 
salism, the less effective the adminis- 
trative output of local government. 
The result is necessarily both to rein- 
force the backwash effect of negative 
development, and to strengthen the 
particularistic tendencies of politics. 
The downward trend of circular causa- 
tion is clearly apparent. 
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Central governments, whether 
oriented toward positive or negative 
development, vr any mixture thereof, 
tend to resist proposals to grant auto- 
nomy to local governments caught in 
this vicious spiral of negative develop- 
ment, though for opposite reasons. 


A negatively oriented central gov- 
ernment will seek primarily to squeeze 
the countryside on behalf of its De- 
pendent elite — a highly particularis- 
tic type of pressure — and for this 
purpose will have to retain firm con- 
trol over local government. Positively 
oriented central governments, how- 
ever, seeking to reverse local backwash 
effects, will not wish to surrender con- 
trol to local Dependent elites who 
would obstruct or distort their aid 
programs intended to intensify the 
spread effect. 


Local interests also cling to the na- 
tional government for particularistic 
goals, though the reasons again vary 
with the character of the central re- 
gime. If national politics are do- 
minated by Dependent elements, local 
Dependent elites are usually in al- 
liance with them and require their as- 
sistance in safeguarding their claims 
on the subject population. If Sup- 
porter elements dominate the central 
government, however, the local subject 
population itself tends to seek aid as 
a means of zratifying some of its 
wishes. 


In summary, both national and local 
clientele pressures in regions of nega- 
tive development tend to be particular- 
istic, reinforcing the pressures for cen- 
tralization. It should come as no sur- 
prise, therefore, to discover that pro- 
jects intended to strengthen local 
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political life and administration fre- 
quently tail because they come to 
grips with only some limited aspect — 
usually formal legal or institutional 
aspects — of the whole local complex. 


Forms which, in a positively develop- 
ed region, would accompany vigorous 
autonomy, tend, when superimposed in 
a region of negative development, to 
be diverted to other goals. Their re- 
sponse to particularistic pressures is 
quite different from their response to 
universalistic pressures. This helps to 
account for the discrepancy between 
formal and effective structures to be 
found so frequently in the “under- 
developed countries.” 


As an illustration of this discre- 
pancy, we can point to the results of 
attempts by central governments to 
stimulate growth and local democracy 
through electoral machinery. Since 
local people are not called on when 
voting to make significant choices 
based on local demands — i.e. match- 
ing contributions to services — the 
contest turns on extraneous issues. 
These are of two main types which 
may be referred to as the “popularity 
contest” and the “bandwagon con- 
test.” The popularity contest is sim- 
ply a struggle to determine the rela- 
tive personal popularity of the rival 
political candidates or the number of 
relatives and relatives’ relatives who 
can be prevailed on to vote. It actually 
strengthens particularism in politics. 


The bandwagon coniest is deter- 
mined by the belief that the main 
source of satisfaction for local wishes 
is the national government. It follows 
that the best local politician is the one 
who can wring the most out of the cen- 
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tral government. Since those who be- 
long to the winning party have a much 
better prospect of securing contribu- 
tions than members of the opposition, 
part of the struggle is to guess which 
party will win and then vote for that 
party, i.e. to try to “jump on the band- 
wagon.” Again this tendency strength- 
ens attitudes of mendicancy rather 
than self-reliance, dependency rather 
than independence. Hence, regardless 
of the formal institutional structure, 
political forces in an underdeveloped 
region strengthen centralizing tenden- 
cies. 


(This, of course, is not an argument 
against local elections, since they pro- 
vide a foundation for local government 
as political universalism becomes 
stronger.) 


In concluding, we may summarize 
this discussion Ly the hypothesis that 
the strength of local government and 
positive development varies directly 
— as both cause and consequence — 
with the degree of universalism in a 
region’s political structure. 


2. Solidarity Factors. By solidarity 
we refer to the degree to which mem- 
bers of any group share common pur- 
poses, and experience harmony or 
identity of interests. Thus a strong 
sense of nationalism in a people re- 
flects a high degree of solidarity, 
whereas intense factionalisms, rival- 
ry, and civil strife reflect a low degree 
of solidarity. As in our earlier discus- 
sions, we find a strong correlation bet- 
ween patterns of solidarity, types of 
local government, economic develop- 
ment and political activity. Again, 
solidarity patterns tend to reinforce, 
by circular causation, the prevalent 


tendency in a region, i.e. positive or 
negative development. 


We can differentiate two tendencies 
in solidarity patterns, which may be 
visualized as polar opposites. One type 
of solidarity is based on such things 
as family, place of birth and residence, 
social status or class, religious belief, 
etc. Another type of solidarity places 
more stress on what one does or wants 
to accomplish, as in professional stand- 
ards, common commercial, agricultural 
or labor interests, political goals, etc. 
The former type of solidarity we may 
call “ascriptive’; the latter type 
“‘achievement-oriented.” 


a. Regions of Positive Develop- 
ment. If, now, we repeat our former 
procedure by looking at a region mark- 
ed by strong positive development, we 
find a tendency for achievement orien- 
tations to be stronger than ascriptive 
orientations in local solidarity pat- 
terns 


Groups having a_ predominantly 
achievement-orientation take the form 
of “associations” or “voluntary organi- 
zations.” They are able to mobilize 
and formulate the specific demands 
of their members regarding matters of 
common interest, but they tend to 
ignore matters unrelated to their main 
program objectives, because their 
members may be quite divided in their 
opinions on these questions. In other 
words, the basis for solidarity in an 
association is agreement on a limited 
agenda of goals. Such associations 
can become quite large, and powerful. 
They can easily promote the general 
objectives of the group, but run into 
trouble whenever they try to use the 
organization to promote the purely 
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personal interests of individual mem- 
bers. 


This phenomenon of achievement- 
oriented solidarity is functionally 
related to positive economic develop- 
ment, both as cause and consequence. 
Joint action by producers and consum- 
ers, for example, or merchants or pro- 
fessionals, contributes to the more ef- 
fective perfermance of economic 
operations. Thus, farmers are helped 
to grow the most suitable crops, using 
the most efficient techniques, through 
the aid of their associations. Through 
the corporation capital and labor are 
brought into a working partnership. 


At the same time economic develop- 
ment provides the resources and 
creates the effective demand which 
leads individuals to want to join, and 
be able to pay for, such associations. 


Achievement-oriented solidarity is 
also functionaliy related to local self- 
government and administration as 
both cause and consequence. Associa- 
tions formulate demands on behalf of 
their members which are transmitted 
to local government and become a ba- 
sis for its policy making and program 
formation. At the same time effective 
local government provides services and 
facilities required by associations — 
meeting places, roads, communications 
facilities, electric power, etc. without 
which associaticns can only function 
with difficulty. 


Similar reasoning suggests a posi- 
tive correlation between achievement- 
oriented associational life and univer- 
salism in political pressures. Indeed, 
political parties are a type of associa- 
tion and their vigor correlates with 
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the general vigor of associations. 


We reach the conclusion, therefore, 
that regions of positive economic de- 
velopment are marked by circular cau- 
sation having a spread effect in which 
achievement-oriented solidarity pat- 
terns strengthen, and are strengthen- 
ed by, economic growth, universalis- 
tic politics, and effective local admi- 
nistration. 


b. Regions of Negative Develop- 
ment. Looking now at a region of ne- 
gative development (underdevelop- 
ment) we se2 the reverse picture. 
Here the tendency is for ascriptive so- 
lidarity patterns to prevail, as in 
strong family, village, religious and 
class (status) ties. Such attachments 
tend to biock the establishment of 
achievement-o riented associations. 
Their goals are “diffuse” rather than 
“specific” ; that is to say, they promote 
the welfare of their members in all 
respects and tend to be exclusive, not 
open to voluntary membership. They 
do not focus on any particular set of 
general goals or objectives related to 
government policy. 


We find the same patterns of cir- 
cular causation we have noted above. 
Ascriptive solidarity patterns are re- 
lated as both cause and effect to nega- 
tive development. Farmers, workers, 
traders, producers, find it difficult to 
unite for purposes of cooperative ef- 
fort. Hence enterprises requiring a 
high degree of coordinated action do 
not flourish. Economic activities tend 
to remain family-centered. 


Poverty also inhibits the general 
formation of associations which re- 
quire the voluniary payment of dues as 
a means of self-financing. Even 
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wealthy individuals of the Dependent 
elite tend to place family above other 
solidarity ties, and often engage in bit- 
ter political struggles with each other. 


Ascriptive setidarity is also reci- 
procally related to ineffective local 
government. Ascriptive groups can- 
not develop the knowledge and opi- 
nions required to advise local politi- 
cians and officials concerning their 
wants. The weakness of local govern- 
ment services also makes it difficult 
for associations to form and operate 
successfully. Similar interaction with 
political patterns is also apparent. As- 
criptive solidarity reinforces particu- 
laristic political action, as manifested 
in patronage and special favors. Poli- 
tical parties scarcely thrive, and tend 
to remain mere agglomerations of 
cliques, leaders with their familial and 
personal followings. Particularistic 
politics renders favors to arbitrarily 
selected individuals and families at the 
expense of others, thus heightening in- 
ter-group jealousies and rivalries, and 
thereby increasing the obstacles to for- 
mation of achievement-oriented asso- 
ciations. 


Fron. these considerations we may 
formulate the liypothesis that the po- 
pular demand for local autonomy and 
the capacity to sustain effective local 
government administration in any lo- 
cality varies directly with its achieve- 
ment /ascription solidarity ratio, i.e. 
with the degree to which voluntary as- 
sociations deveiop. 


We must take into account the pos- 
sibility that the local Dependent elite 
will demand local autonomy if they 
consider their interests to be serious- 
ly menaced by tke central government. 
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If they succeed in this effort, however, 
it may be predicied that the result will 
be further negative economic develop- 
ment in a “feudalistic” direction, i.e. 
toward a powerful local oligarchy rul- 
ing a subject population in a condition 
of semi-serfdom. Under these condi- 
tions, local autonomy obviously is con- 
ducive to the opposite type of develop- 
ment from that generally desired. 


In the more usual pattern, however, 
local ascriptive groups tend to look to- 
ward central government—which has 
the greatest resources — for special 
favors, rather than falling back on 
their own resources. Similarly cen- 
tral government, whether dominated 
by ascriptive or achievement-oriented 
groups, requires the maintenance of 
central controls in order, respectively, 
to enforce ascriptive external clientele 
demands, or to prevent domination of 
local politics by particularistic-ascrip- 
tive Dependent elites. 


3. Value Systems. The subject of 
value and belief systems, (including 
religious beliefs) is highly complex, 
having many effects on development 
and the character of local government. 
Here we can discuss only one aspect 
of the subject to illustrate the main 
thesis of this paper. 


All human beings have certain phy- 
siological needs — for food and drink, 
physical and sexual satisfactions, etc. 
The psychoanalysts refer to these ba- 
sic drives as the “Libido.” They pro- 
vide a fundamertal dynamic element 
in all societies. From one view point, 
economic development is a result of 
man’s attempt t:- find means to satis- 
fy these urges. 
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But when they are not restrained 
and disciplined in some way, these na- 
tural urges can be terribly destructive, 
leading to intense rivalry and conflict 
as competing individuals or groups try 
to satisfy their own needs at the ex- 
pense of others. Consequently every 
society has found means to curb or dis- 
cipline the expression of physical ap- 
petites. Success is a prerequisite to 
the survival of a society. However, 
the specific values and techniques em- 
ployed vary greatly from society to 
society. 


Thus the innumerable different folk- 
ways and mores, religious and political 
systems, may be regarded as means 
for the control and channeling of 
Libido urges. The manifestations of 
the basic urges themselves even ap- 
pear to change under the impact of 
these cultural or institutional forces. 


When we look at traditional agricul- 
tural societies, having a _ relatively 
self-contained eccnomic base, we find 
that the prevalent value systems — 
although differing greatly in detail— 
all stress techniques to maintain har- 
mony within primary solidarity groups, 
such as the village, clan and family. 
Inter-group hostility often reinforces 
this intra-group solidarity. Rigid ta- 
boos on specified kinds of behavior, a 
strict hierarchic grading system, re- 
liance on mediators and compromise 
for the settlement of disputes, elabo- 
rate rules of etiquette, and a system of 
avoidance which serves to prevent the 
emergence of disputes are among the 
techniques employed. Material pos- 
sessions may not be prized for their 
own sake and everyone may be ex- 
pected to share whatever he has with 
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all members of his group. Of. course 
the maintenance of group harmony 
may not be consciously considered as 
the goal or “manifest function’ of 
these traits. They may be justified 
in terms of religious beliefs, for exam- 
ple, as norms imposed by divine com- 
mand. But their “latent function” of 
maintaining group harmony seems to 
prevail in all subsistence agricultural 
societies. 


a. Regions of Positive Development. 
If we look at an industrially developed 
society, however, we find a striking 
contrast. Here the quest for material 
possessions and ways to satisfy biolo- 
gical urges have been made the basic 
social goals, and individuals are 
esteemed, in part at least, according 
to their wealth, including their capa- 
city to produce as well as to own and 
use it. 


To regulate the inevitable clashes of 
interest which must arise in such a 
system, a set of universalistic moral 
norms, reinforced by legal and other 
governmental sanctions, prevails. Un- 
der these norms and sanctions a way 
is prescribed which is supposed to 
settle disputes. Moreover, mobility is 
encouraged. Any one who cannot get 
along with his immediate neighbors or 
companions can move to a new set. 
Thus personal relationships tend to be 
highly fluid, and are often adjusted 
to specific interests, as in voluntary 
associations, where one limits the 
range of interaction to subjects agreed 
upon in advance. Personal and physi- 
cal intimacy is permitted and rules of 
avoidance decline or shift their focus 
from the primary group to the stran- 
ger. 
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If we consider the relation of this 
type of value system to economic dev- 
elopment and local government we find 
the same kind of circular causation or 
mutually reinforcing interaction that 
we have seen before. Highly complex 
economic operations of an industrial 
society require that every customer, 
applicant for a loan, a ticket, permit, 
job, ete. should be treated on an im- 
personal basis of equality — i.e. first 
come, first served, or according to the 
intrinsic merits of the transaction, 
without regard to the status, influence, 
or other ulterior considerations of the 
applicant. Impersonal rules are en- 
forced even when they involve consi- 
derable hardship and loss for the in- 
dividuals concerned, who may be 
forced into bankruptcy, awarded an 
adverse judgment by a court, denied 
a license on purely technical grounds, 
or discharged irom office because of 
a budget cut, reorganization or pro- 
cedural reform. 


It is considered that mobility and 
high general productivity make it pos- 
sible for the loser to recoup his losses, 
thus ameliorating the human suffer- 
ing. Moreover, the government gen- 
erally provides supplementary pro- 
cesses — equity, relief and social work 
programs, employment agencies, in- 
surance schemes, etc. — whereby some 
of the social cests of an impersonal 
value system can be rectified without 
directly compromising the operation 
of the system itself. The consequence 
of the application of this value system 
is to release the Libido urges to an un- 
precedented exient as mainsprings of 
social behavior, end to make efficiency 
and productivity primary values in the 
regulation of economic activities. 





Given other prerequisites, this value 
system contributes powerfully to posi- 
tive economic development. 


At the same time only a highly pro- 
ductive economy can afford to ame- 
liorate the soci] costs of such a sys- 
tem, thus making it humanly tolerable. 
We again find the principle of circular 
causation in operation — an imperson- 
al universalistic value system is both 
a cause and a consequence of positive 
economic development. 


The administration of government in 
an industriaily developed system also 
requires an impersonal “rule of law” 
in the application of general norms 
and policies to individual cases. The 
elaboration of policies and their ap- 
plication and enforcement in indivi- 
dual cases becomes one of the major 
functions of such a government. Thus 
government, both local and central, 
serves as crucial guardian of the im- 
personal value system which makes 
possible the growth of an industrial 
economy. 


By the same token the value system 
makes possible :n impartial, rational- 
ly oriented governmental machine. 
Employment and promotion of per- 
sonnel, application of regulations, 
taxes, or the provision of services — 
all according to criteria of merit, im- 
partiality and minimal cost — become 
key governmental and administrative 
practices. 


To the extent that these values pre- 
vail in a locality, the government in 
that locality may be expected to adhere 
to norms of efficiency and impartiality 
in local administration. If the central 
government is also devoted to the same 
norms, it will correspondingly be will- 
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ing to surrender control over purely 
local affairs to the local government. 
Given a high level of positive develop- 
ment, local government will also rein- 
force the values of impartiality, effi- 
ciency, and impersonality in its social 
environment. 


It is unnecessary to continue this 
argument further by demonstrating 
the reciprocal reinforcing effect of 
these norms in regard to achievement 
oriented solidarity and universalisti- 
cally oriented politics. Suffice to say 
that we find the characteristic value 
system of an industrial society, by a 
circular causation, strengthening posi- 
tive economic development and local 
self-government and administration. 


b. Regions of Negative Develop- 
ment. When we turn to regions 
characterized by negative development, 
the value system. becomes more diffi- 
cult to characierize. The traditional 
value system of a subsistence economy 
has been corroded away, but a new 
system appropriate to the needs of an 
industrial society has not yet taken 
its place. Hence one finds both rem- 
nants of traditional values, plus ef- 
forts, largely ineffectual, to establish 
a new value system. 


Meanwhile a great deal of destruc- 
tive behavior takes place because of 
the unregulated expression of Libido 
drives. This destructive behavior may 
take such forms as mob violence and 
rioting, dynamiling of fish, ruthless 
felling of timber and resulting soil 
erosion, encroachments on rights of 
way, “squatting,” bribery and corrup- 
tion, etc. Old values persist largely 
among the older generation, and es- 
pecially in rural hinterland areas. 
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The new values may be found in legis- 
lation and the efforts of reformers, 
journalists, foreign advisers, etc. to 
impose or preach a way cf life modeled 
after that of some industrially develop- 
ed region. 


This anarchy of values contributes 
to the backwash effect in negative 
development. The old value system 
in rural areas, for example, makes it 
difficult for individual farmers to 
adopt productive practices which 
would impose barriers between them- 
selves and their relatives and neigh- 
bors. They must share whatever 
extra income they produce, and they 
cannot afford to make hard decisions, 
such as enforcement of loan repay- 
ments, denial of aid or credit, etc., 
which would alienate and cause con- 
flict with their “kith and _ kin.” 
The content of the traditional value 
and belief systems and the specific 
respects in which they conflict with 
types of change calculated to start 
positive development has been a 
favorite subject of anthropological 
research, and the literature is full of 
case studies and examples.* 


However, some individuals, not shar- 
ing the old value system, take advant- 
age of the protection offered by the 
new law to enforce contract rights 
and preserve their gains for personal 
use. The alien merchant and money- 
lender and the absentee landlord are 
the most typical expressions of this 
development. (When the landlord’s 
relations with iiis tenants become suf- 


* For a good illustration see Mary R. 
Hollnsteiner, “Some Principles of Culture 
Change and Their Relation to the Philip- 
pines,” Philippine Sociological Review, VI 
Jan. 1958, pp. 1-7. 
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ficiently strained, he must move away. 
Moreover, by mcving away he makes 
it-easier to keep his wealth. Even so, 
he may be swamped by parasitic rela- 
tives who expect him to provide free 
board and lodging.) 


The violence typical of this moral 
limbo takes its toll in the erosion and 
wastage of natural resources, to say 
nothing of destruction of created 
wealth. The newly introduced laws 
and moralities are ineffectual in seek- 
ing to cope with this situation. It is 
easy to see, ther, how this corrosive 
and chaotic value pattern reinforces 
negative development. 


Reciprocally, negative development 
aggravates chaos in the value system. 
Increasing rural poverty may lead to 
violent efforts ai rectification, through 
banditry, delinquency, and even or- 
ganized political dissidence, as in the 
Huk movement. The further decay of 
the traditional value system — while 
paving the way for introduction of a 
new system — is immediately follow- 
ed by intensified violence and waste. 


This circulay pattern of reciprocal 
influence also affects local govern- 
ment. Under the traditional value 
system, local officials received some 
guidance as to what their proper role 
in the community ought to be. With 
the decay of these values and the 
growth of violence and naked oppor- 
tunism, local officials also become in- 
fected with the virus. Instead of us- 
ing their positions of responsibility 
and trust to serve the people, they 
tend to exploit their power for their 
personal advantage. Hence the pres- 
sures for special privilege are thrust 
on a group of officials who are all too 


receptive to yraft and corruption. 
And, of course, the more incompetent 
and corrupt the system of local ad- 
ministration, the more cynical and law- 
less becomes the local society. 


If a national government is respon- 
sive to the new value system and laws, 
it cannot afford to relinquish its con- 
trol over local government since this 
would aggravate the chaos of chang- 
ing value systems, with disastrous ef- 
fects on growth and administration. 
Hence it can only insist on strengthen- 
ing centralized controls. 


Our consideration of value systems 
as they affect local administration 
again reinforces our conclusions re- 
specting political and solidarity aspects 
of the local society. Further analysis 
would demonstrate the circular inter- 
action of chaos in values with ascrip- 
tion and particularism in local soli- 
darity and politics. 


4. Communications. This discus- 
sion of some non-economic factors af- 
fecting local guvernment concludes 
with a few thoughts about communi- 
cations. Here we must distinguish two 
basic variables: mobilization and as- 
similation. By mobilization we refer 
to the extent to which a population has 
been brought into the network of mass 
media of communications, as measured 
by such indices as level of education, 
use of radio and newspapers, travel, 
etc. By assimilation we refer to the 
extent to which the mobilized portion 
of the population exchanges basic sym- 
bols with the elite (i.e. the political 
rulers) of a country. The intensity of 
such exchange depends on such factors 
as use of a common language, 
acceptance of 4 single national iden- 
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tity, common religion, historical tra- 
ditions, etc. Obviously the degree of 
both mobilization and assimilation 
may vary between wide limits. Our 
intention here is to point up some 
correlations between degrees of mo- 
bilization and assimilation as related 
to development and local administra- 
tion. 


If we look first at a traditional 
subsistence agricultural society, we 
immediately see that there is little 
need for large-scale communications 
between its members. Since most peo- 
ple produce what they need for their 
own consumption, they have but few 
occasions when transmission of com- 
munications to or from major centers 
is necessary. It does little harm if 
each locality has its own language or 
dialect, religious practices and beliefs, 
customs and traditions, etc. Only for 
the small ruling elite and bureaucra- 
cy is any degree of mobilization and 
assimilation necessary. This may be 
accomplised through a common of- 
ficial political and religious ortho- 
doxy, ete. 


a. Regions of Positive Develop- 
ment. In the process of development, 
however, all this changes. We can 
understand the change best if we look 
first at a region of marked positive 
development. Here industrialization 
results in a high degree of specializa- 
tion, professionalization and mobility. 
To follow instructions, acquire new 
information, disseminate data, ete. a 
high degree of general education and 
literacy (mobilization) is absolutely 
necessary. Moreover, to make possi- 
ble the mobility, standardization, 
large scale merchandising, transpor- 
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tation, and coordination which is re- 
quisite to industrial processes, a high 
degree of assimilation is also neces- 
sary. At the same time, high levels 
of mobilization and assimilation make 
it easier to organize and operate in- 
dustrial processes. Thus we encoun- 
ter another dimension of the pheno- 
menon of circular causation — recip- 
rocal cumulative interaction between 
mobilization and assimilation (commu- 
nications) and positive development. 


Turning to the subject of local gov- 
ernment, we also find a positive cor- 
relation. A high level of mobiliza- 
tion and assimilation makes it pos- 
sible for everyone in the locality to 
communicate their views and demands 
to local government, either directly 
or through associations and political 
party structures. At the same time 
local government officials can admin- 
ister public services effectively in 
proportion to the degree that they can 
communicate easily with everyone in 
the locality, transmitting instructions, 
news of projects and services, techni- 
cal information, ete. A high level of 


‘administrative performance in _ loca! 


government, then, is both a cause and 
a consequence of a high degree of mo- 
bilization and assimilation. 


Willingness of central government 
to delegate authority and local de- 
mands for autonomy also appear to be 
positively related to communications. 
Insofar as assimilation has taken 
place, central government considers 
that local government would respond 
to symbols which are basically simi- 
lar to those reaching the center, and 
hence has little to fear from devolu- 
tion of authority. At the same time, 
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the mobilization of a population 
swells the volume of communications 
to such an extent that the network 
carrying mesages between center and 
localities becomes terrifically over- 
loaded. One way to reduce this over- 
load is to delegate power so that, as 
much as possible, local matters can be 
settled locally without need for refer- 
ral to the center. By the same token, 
local groups prefer to shorten commu- 
nication links with government as 
possible, to save both money and time, 
and so they increase their pressure for 
local autonomy. 


Local self-government in a highly 
mobilized and assimilated society also 
does not threaten national unity. The 
availability of innumerable channels 
for rapid long-distance communica- 
tion make it possible for the center 
to keep continually informed of local 
matters and start countervailing cor- 
rective action whenever a local gov- 
ernment begins to deviate sharply 
from generally accepted standards. 
High levels of mobilization and as- 
similation, then, reinforce the factors 
tending toward local self-rule. 


b. Regions of Negative Develop- 
ment. In looking at communications 
in a region of substantial negative 
development we find several possibi- 
lities. As compared with a traditional 
subsistence economy, the “underdev- 
eloped region” is much more mo- 
bilized and assimilated, but as com- 
pared with a positively developed re- 
gion, it has much less communica- 
tions. 


A fundamental dilemma for many 
“underdeveloped countries” concerns 
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the relative priorities to be assigned 
mobilization as compared with assimi- 
lation. Positive economic develop- 
ment requires mobilization more ur- 
gently than it requires assimilation, 
but political unity for a nation assigns 
assimilation a higher priority. It is 
perhaps possible for assimilation to 
proceed more rapidly than mobiliza- 
tion, but the more common pattern 
seems to be for mobilization to pro- 
ceed faster than assimilation. 


When a population group is mobi- 
lized but not assimilated, it tends to 
produce a “counter-elite”’ i.e. lead- 
ers who cannot gain access to the po- 
wer center. Such a counter-elite is 
likely to make political demands on 
the national government for special 
rights or autonomy. If denied access 
through legitimate political channels, 
it may seek by violence or corruption 
to attain its ends. 


When a mobilized but unassimi- 
lated group is specialized in entrepre- 
neurial roles, a very difficult and per- 
plexing problem for economic dev- 
elopment arises. A continuing do- 
mestic “cold war” is waged between 
the government and the minority 
group with highly deleterious economic 
consequences. The minority tends to 
sabotage government programs, and 
the government impedes, harasses and 
reduces the efficiency of the minority’s 
entrepreneurial activities, leading to 
the flight of capital, tax evasion, 
stress on rapid turn-over instead of 
long-term investment and planning, 
etc. When an unassimilated ethnic, 
linguistic or religious minority is 
concentrated in a region, many ob- 
stacles to effeciive coordination and 
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cooperation in economic development 
arise. 


In regard to local government, a 
mobilized but unassimilated counter- 
elite may seek to capture control of 
local government. To assure confor- 
mity with national policies, the cen- 
tral government may insist on staf- 
fing its field offices in the locality 
with personnel drawn from the dom- 
inant population. The result will be 
discord and mai-coordination, which 
naturally obstructs economic growth, 
and aggravates tension between the 
national elite and local counter-elite. 


In extreme cases, conflict with a 
local counter-elite takes the form of 
open violence, banditry, dissidence, etc. 
thereby increasing the cost of govern- 
ment, disturbing the economic growth 
of the countryside, and destroying 
wealth. Even if the counter-elite does 
not resort to open violence, it may 
engage in sullen and silent resistance 
to governmental programs, refusing 
to cooperate in self-help projects, to 
register land ownership, give census 
data, pay taxes, ete. Hence local gov- 
ernment projects tend to be frus- 
trated. Misunderstandings accentuate 
the crisis of non-assimilation by in- 
creasing the grievances of both the 
elite and the counter-elite. 


Even where local minorities have 
only dialect differences with the dom- 
inant majority, the need to trans- 
late instructions, school materials, 
testimony, etc. into another dialect 
tends to increase the cost, delay, and 
inaccuracy of local communications, 
thereby hampering the efforts of local 
officials to administer programs, and 
reducing the effectiveness of commu- 
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nications between the public and the 
officials. 


Thus the communications difficul- 
ties of an underdeveloped region fre- 
quently contribute, both as cause and 
consequence, to cumulative negative 
development and ineffective local ad- 
ministration. At the same time they 
tend to heighten the reluctance of 
central government officials to sur- 
render control over local affairs to 
autonomous governmental structures. 


The foregoing discussion can be 
summarized in the hypothesis that the ' 
vigor of local administration and eco- 
nomic progress varies directly — both 
as cause and consequence — with the 
degree of mobilization of the popula- 
tion and its assimilation to the na- 
tional communications net. 


We may also conclude our whole 
discussion of ecclogical factors affect- 
ing the vigor of local government with 
a general hypothesis: the level of lo- 
cal administraticn varies directly, and 
in circular causation, with: 


a. the degree of positive economic develop- 
ment; 

b. the degree of universalism in politics; 

ec. the degree of achievement-orientation 
in solidarity; 

d. the degree of consensus, quality, and 
enforcement of relevarit value=, and 
e. the degree of assimilation and mobili- 

zation in communications. 


PART FOUR: THE ARGUMENT 
RECONSIDERED 


Returning now to the quotation 
from Dr. Lewis with which we start- 
ed this paper, we must disagree with, 
or at least qualify, the proposal he 
makes. Grants of local self-govern- 
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ment will only contribute to positive 
economic development when the eco- 
logy becomes favorable. When this 
happens, local self-government will 
accelerate the pace of development. 


When negative development forces 
predominate in a locality, however, 
local self-rule would merely augment 
the backwash pressures for negative 
development. In such areas strong 
central government controls can pro- 
vide a countervailing force (spread 
effect) to reverse the negative trends, 
providing the central government is 
itself under the control of positive, 
Supporter elements. Of course, if the 
center radiates more backwash than 
spread effects, it will deepen rather 
than reverse the downward trends of 
depressed regions. 


Programs of community develop- 
ment illustrate how centrally directed 
spread effects can begin to reverse 
negative trends in rural areas. An 
intrinsic and essential feature of 
these programs is the effort to sti- 
mulate local communities to assume 
increasingly active responsibility for 
the solution of their own problems. 
Unfortunately, however, the power 
of cumulative causation and negative 
development is often underestimated. 
leading to illusory expectations that 
communities caa sustain the process- 
es of positive development — includ- 
ing self-rule — after relatively short 
periods of external support, and even 
though the region as a whole in which 
they are located may be caught in a 
continuing negative trend. Commu- 
nities, no less than individuals, are 
not “islands unto themselves.” 


Returning to the Lewis hypothesis, 


it must be noted that the correlation 
he observes is perfectly valid, i.e. the 
association between positive develop- 
ment and local autonomy on the one 
hand and “underdevelopment” and 
centralized control on the other. The 
conclusions drawn do not necessarily 
follow, however. According to our in- 
terpretation, local self-rule is as much 
a consequence as a cause of local posi- 
tive development. And _ centralized 
control may be both a countervailing 
attempt to stem the course of negative 
development, and one of its conse- 
quences. 


A. The Developmental Base 


It is unfortunate that so little at- 
tention has been paid by students of 
conditions in the “underdeveloped” 
countries to the pre-modern situation 
from which they have evolved. Yet 
it seems reasonable to assume that the 
structure of pre-modern political and 
economic life in any society affects its 
developmental pattern. An analysis of 
the developmental base will shed fur- 
ther light on the Lewis hypothesis. 


Of the many factors which might be 
mentioned, we will mention, as an il- 
lustration, the density of population 
in relation to arable land. We are 
dealing here only with traditional 
agricultural peoples, excluding non- 
agricultural tribes; and areas where 
recent settlers used modern techno- 
logy. 


Within the framework of tradition- 
al agricultural societies we distinguish 
a continuum ranging from areas of 
dense to those of sparse settlement. 
In areas of relatively sparse settle- 
ment, central governments tended to 
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be weak and Iccal government, how- 
ever autocratic, tended to be relative- 
ly autonomous. This was the prevail- 
ing condition in feudalistic societies. 


By contrast, in areas of dense set- 
tlement, central bureaucratic govern- 
ments tended te be relatively strong, 
and were successful in reducing or 
eliminating the autonomy of any local 
governments which might challenge 
central control. By local governments 
we refer to levels above that of the 
village, such as the district, munici- 
pality or province. The primary local 
level, embracing the village and family, 
could be strengthened under bureau- 
cratic regimes, both because it could 
not challenge central power, and be- 
cause it would tend to resist resurgent 
autonomous local government at the 
next higher level.* 


To avoid misunderstanding the read- 
er should recall that we are referring 
here to societies prior to development, 
i.e. enjoying a subsistence rather than 
a market economic base. Hence the 
processes of negative development had 
not yet undermined the capacity for 
local autonomy. Contemporary efforts 
to revive archaic forms of village self- 
government are often handicapped by 
a nostalgic myth which fails to note 
the real differences between the form- 
er subsistent rural community and the 
contemporary village in an “under- 
developed country.” The social and 
economic structure of the modern vil- 
lage is far more battered than its his- 
torical counterpart, and the tasks it 


* For an elaboration of this thesis see 
Riggs, “Agraria and Industria” in Toward 
the Comparative Study of Public Adminis- 
tration. Indiana University, 1957, pp. 23- 
110; see especially pp. 27-40. 


is asked to perform are vastly more 
complex and costly. 


If we consider now the historical 
patterns of development, it is imme- 
diately apparent that the industrially 
most developed countries have evolved 
from agricultural areas of relatively 
sparse population, i.e. from feudalistic 
societies. They did not stem from 
densely popuiated bureaucratic so- 
cieties, nor frum extremely sparse tri- 
bal societies. In the feudal societies, 
local authorities were strongly en- 
trenched, and traditions of local self- 
rule were never fully over-thrown. 
Although the regional patterns in 
these countries are quite mixed, and 
contained zones of negative develop- 
ment, zones of positive development 
were frequent. They included the free 
cities and the republican communities 
of independent farmers which have 
been noted above. Consequently the 
circular interaction of local autonomy 
and positive development may be 
viewed as having a long history, going 
back to the beginnings of the develop- 
mental process. 


When we look at the main “under- 
developed” countries today, we are 
struck by the fact that in many, if 
not most, of them, the pre-modern so- 
ciety was either one of dense, or at 
least semi-dense, agricultural settle- 
ment or else very sparse tribal nomads 
or shifting cultivators. The weakness 
of local government correlated 
with its predominantly fragmented 
village character, under bureaucratic 
administration, or else had a tribal 
structure. As developmental processes 
were launched in response to — indeed 
often as a condition of — the indus- 
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trial revolution in Europe, backwash 
effects set in, regardless of whether 
they retained their independence or 
fell under colonial domination. The 
notable exceptions were Japan, which, 
with a feudalistic background, was 
able to industrialize, and some coun- 
tries, like Siam and Tibet, which were 
able to impede development, thereby 
preventing some of the worst conse- 
quences of negative development. 
Tribal societies, on the other hand, 
have been able largely to retain their 
fragmented local organization. 


That local governments remain very 
weak in the dense agricultural coun- 
tries has several explanations. First, 
weakness was inherited from the past, 
with imperial bureaucratic central 
governments determined to suppress 
all manifestations of self-rule. Second, 
where, as in many of these countries 
today, Dependent elites have come to 
power in the central government dis- 
placing the former aristocratic-bu- 
reaucratic rulers, they retain strong 
controls over local government in order 
to safeguard the processes whereby 
the rural masses have been increasing- 
ly exploited. And third, even where 
positive development has gained a 
foothold, new Supporter elites require 
strong central controls to launch the 
spread effect against deeply establish- 
ed backwash effects. 


If this analysis is correct, it follows 
that the persistence of centralization 
in Philippine government has deep 
organic causes, and cannot be simply 
accounted for as a perpetuation of 
Spanish or American laws and tradi- 
tions. Rather, Spanish centralization 
involving the transformation of a neo 
feudalistic society into at least a semi- 





imperial-bureaucratic mold, was 
strongly oriented toward the support 
of bureaucratic and Dependent elites. 
American and Philippine nationalist 
rule have both been marked by the 
efforts of central government Sup- 
porter elements to reverse the back- 
wash effects, against the resistance of 
continuingly-strcng Dependent elites. 
It is, accordingly, a mistake to attri- 
bute local negative development or 
even the weakness of local adminis- 
tration to governmental centralization. 
Indeed, today central government pro- 
grams provide the main hope for re- 
versing negative trends to the point 
where local autonomy will become both 
the necessary and feasible means to 
accelerated positive development. 


B. Legal Structure 


These considerations bring us to a 
review of the place of law in local 
administration. The subject has a 
double aspect — what is the influence 
of past laws upon present local admi- 
nistration? and what changes in local 
administration could be brought about 
by changes in the law? If legislation 
is both the main cause and cure for 
weaknesses in local government, then 
obviously the problem is relatively 
easy to solve since all that needs to 
be done is to find the correct legal 
formula and induce Congress to enact 
it. 


Much of the existing literature on 
local government in the Philippines is 
preoccupied with legal and institution- 
al problems, anc the arguments for 
and against local autonomy summar- 
ized in Part I of this paper largely 
liinge on the degree of self-rule that 
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ought to be granted by law to local 
government entities. 


Yet our line of reasoning has just 
terminated with the conclusion that 
the centralized institutional struc- 
tures established under Spanish, 
American and Filipino national rule 
have all reflected certain persistent 
underlying social and economic pres- 
sures intrinsic to Philippine society. 
If this conclusion is valid, it follows 
that merely to change the laws, with- 
out corresponding changes in the eco- 
logy, would scarcely bring about the 
hoped for strengthening of local gov- 
ernment. Indeed, the record of the 
last half century is filled with in- 
stances of unsuccessful efforts to 
strengthen local government through 
legislation. 


We do not doubt that laws and in- 
stitutions can exercise a powerful im- 
pact on society. Indeed, much of the 
research and literature about govern- 
ment in the Western countries is pre- 
occupied with legal and institutional 
factors. It is not surprising that both 
legislators and students of govern- 
ment who take their modeis from 
Western countries should share this 
emphasis. 


A deeper inquiry, however, will re- 
veal a variable relationship between 
legal institutions and the society in 
which they operate. Laws appear to 
be a reflection cf social conditions as 
much as their cause. Does the same 
principle of circular causation to 
which we have been drawn so often 
in the preceding discussion apply also 
to the relation between law and so- 
ciety? What are the connections be- 
tween a society and its laws? 
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In approaching this question, let us 
repeat the procedure of contrasting 
the extreme situations of the subsist- 
ence and developed (both positively 
and negatively) societies. 


1. Regions of Subsistence Economy. 
Looking first at the subsistence so- 
ciety, we find nothing adopted through 
legislative processes resembling those 
of a modern state. However, we do 
find norms regarded as obligatory 
prescriptions for social behavior. 
These are of two main types, one 
emanating from rulers (both religious 
and secular) and the other emerging 
from among the common people. We 
might associate them with the “Great”’ 
and “Little” traditions of the “tradi- 
tional agricultural societies.” 


Laws which issue from the rulers 
may be called “commands” or “com- 
mandments.” Their content relates 
largely to the maintenance of peace 
and order and the payment of due 
respect (and tributes) to the rulers 
(both divine and human). The en- 
forcement of such commands depends 
on the self-interest of the rulers them- 
selves whose perpetuation in power 
is based on their capacity to secure 
conformity. The religious element, 
whether derived from sincere convic- 
tions or not, usually serves the in- 
direct function of reinforcing the 
authority of the rulers by capitalizing 
on the people’s fears and beliefs. 


The laws which emerge among the 
people vary from place to place, and 
rest in the memory of local persons 
— generally older men and women — 
who recall how previous cases of a 
similar type were decided. Such law 
is often called “customary law,” but 
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it might be better to refer to it as 
the “traditions” of a place. Enforce- 
ment of these traditions depends 
largely on the voluntary consent of 
the face-to-face community concerned, 
and the employment of mediation and 
compromise which minimize the de- 
gree to which hard decisions according 
to tradition have to be made. 


No doubt traditions and commands 
influence social behavior in their so- 
cieties, but it is better to think of 
them as reflections and _ products 
rather than as molders of their so- 
cieties. When rulers have, on occasion, 
sought to bring about important 
changes through conscious manipula- 
tion of commands, they usually en- 
countered strong resistance and may, 
indeed, have undermined the basis of 
their own power. 


2. Regions of Positive Development. 
Turning to societies marked by a 
high level of positive development, we 
see that law takes a completely dif- 
ferent form, originating largely 
through the conscious deliberation of 
legislators aud other government 
leaders who seek to use the law as a 
means of prescribing behavior to deal 
with innumerable complex problems 
arising out of the developmental pro- 
cess itself. Legislation is typically 
characterized by a high degree of 
fluidity and elaboration, involving sub- 
stantial conformity of social behavior 
with the prescribed norms. Much ad- 
ministrative machinery of govern- 
ment and an elaborate judiciary are 
devoted to its implementation and en- 
forcement. 


The legal system, then, is dis- 
tinguished by the high degree of con- 


formity between behavior and law, its 
relatively impersonal implementation, 
and the process of continuous legisla- 
tive revision and enactment. Under- 
lying these characteristics, and basic 
to them, is a relatively high degree of 
harmony or compatibility between the 
beliefs and needs of the population on 
the one hand (what has been called 
the “living law,”) and the convention- 
al law as promulgated and interpreted 
by legislatures, courts and adminis- 
trators. The problems of enforcement 
arise from the non-conformity of a 
small number of deviants, and from 
questions of interpretation and ela- 
boration, including the amendments 
needed to bring old laws into align- 
ment with continually changing social 
realities. 


Under these conditions legislation 
— a self-conscious contractual process 
— provides a powerful instrument for 
social regulation in a highly complex, 
interdependent society. Innumerable 
problems arising from the intricate 
interdependence of members of an in- 
dustrial society often find solutions 
through legislation. Thus the growth 
and re-shaping of legislation continu- 
ually responds to, and in turn helps 
determine, the dynamic processes of 
positive development. 


Those who administer the law are 
under strong pressure to interpret and 
apply it impersonally and in such man- 
ner as to accomplish the objectives 
for which it was enacted. The inevi- 
table ambiguities, conflicts and anoma- 
lies in the law receive continuous scru- 
tiny with a view to their elimination 
and rectification. It is scarcely sur- 
prising that in societies where the law 
plays such a vita! role, it should be the 
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subject of an elaborate cult. Special- 
ists in the law play a leading role in 
government, and students of govern- 
ment — at least until recently — are 
preoccupied witi: the role of law and 
formal institutions. “Government of 
laws” instead of “government of men” 
is advocated as the ideal. 


This emphasis is legitimate and 
meaningful insofar as legal and insti- 
tutional changes in fact provide effec- 
tive means for controlling and mani- 
pulating the society and meeting the 
problems which arise under conditions 
of positive development. It is only 
when this close relationship between 
law and practice does not exist that 
preoccupation with legal structure, 
and attempts to affect social develop- 
ment through legislation, may be 
characterized as “formalistic.” Since 
this tends to be the actual situation 
in the “underdeveloped countries,” it 
is precisely here that preoccupation 
with legislation can lead to the most 
illusory — and even dangerous — re- 
sults. 


3. Regions uf Negative Develop- 
ment. Although the need for a means 
to coordinate behavior is as great in 
societies of negative as of positive 
development, the basis for consensus 
is lacking. Elaborate legal superstruc- 
tures are as precarious as skyscrapers 
built on a mudfiat. Three major rea- 
sons for the wide discrepancy between 
law and practice in these regions may 
be noted. 


a. The First, is related to the huge 
gap — both economic and spiritual 
— between the Dependent elite and 
the subject population in these socie- 
ties. Laws enacted to suit the require- 
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ments of the elite are often ill-suited 
to the wishes of the subject popula- 
tion. Paradoxically, laws which 
strengthen positive development can 
be exploited by Dependent elites to in- 
tensify negative development. ‘The 
system of courts and the enforcement 
of contracts, for example, helps to 
consolidate the special privileges of 
land-lords and money-lenders. 


Laws intended to secure registra- 
tion of land-holdings and persons, to 
regulate the use of forests, to prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases and 
pests, to contro! soil erosion, etc. may 
all be regarded by the rural masses as 
oppressive, laying the basis for taxa- 
tion and regimentation, and under- 
mining traditional means of livelihood. 
General resistance to law enforcement 
is predictable, and available adminis- 
trative resources are totally inade- 
quate to secure conformity. Of course, 
this generalization may have excep- 
tions — specific laws whose benefits 
are welcomed bv the rural population. 
The number and weight of these ex- 
ceptions will tend to vary directly with 
the power of Supporter elements in 
the national government, and inverse- 
ly with the degree to which the process 
of negative development is advanced. 


b. A second fundamental reason for 
the discrepency between law and 
practice is to be found in the survival 
of customary law (traditions) — even 
though in fragmented and decayed 
forms, long after the processes of neg- 
ative development have started. To 
many, especially of the older genera- 
tions, these traditions symbolize an 
honored but lost way of life. They 
may be contrasted with the new- 
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tangled and — to them — oppressive 
laws of the city-dwellers. Hence the 
resistance to law rests on a sense of 
righteousness as well as of. self-in- 
terest. 


As indicated above, the decay of old 
traditions and the weakness of new 
laws leaves a normative gap which 
manifests itself in violence — “law- 
lessness,” and “outlawry.” Thus the 
burdens imposed on governmental or- 
ganization — both military and police 
— for the maintenance of peace and 
order are increased, thereby reducing 
the resources available for positive ef- 
forts to reverse backwash effects. 
Even the campaign against lawless- 
ness often encourages further lawless- 
ness since it is frequently accompa- 
nied by arbitrary arrests, command- 
eering of supplies, etc., which aggra- 
vates popular hostility and resentment 
against the government. 


c. A third major factor contribut- 
ing to the gap between law and prac- 
tice is the uncritical borrowing of for- 
eign legal forms. Such borrowing has 
several latent functions. First, a gov- 
ernment improves its prestige position 
in internationai circles when it can 
boast of having legislation of the most 
advanced type — in social security, 
labor protection, minimum wages, 
public health, compulsory education, 
pure food and drugs regulation, the 
suppression of involuntary servitude, 
child labor, etc. 


Secondly, foreign advisers, backed 
up by the attraction of grants and 
counterpart funds, often urge legis- 
lation based on foreign models. Legal 
and indeed all higher education in an 
“underdeveloped” country tends to be 





based on Western models, so that many 
government leaders, including legisla- 
tors, have learned to think in terms 
more relevant tc industrialized coun- 
tries than to their own.* 


Finally, the weakness of  as- 
sociational and _ popular political 
life means, that few realistic pro- 
posals for legislation emerge from 
within the society itself. The peasant 
masses remain largely inarticulate, 
and even the Universities, which 
should be strongholds for research 
into basic social realities, are so over- 
whelmed by the need to maximize 
teaching output in the face of inade- 
quate budgets that they cannot afford 
to provide the basic incentives for ori- 
ginal and productive research. Hence 
legislators flounder helplessly in their 
search for viable laws, and naturally 
fall back on ideas and formulae which, 
because they work well abroad, are as- 
sumed to be suitable for domestic 
needs as well. 


4. The Gap: Formal! vs. Effective 
Law. When the gap between a law 
and social reality is too great—i.e. 
when the formal and effective are 
divorced — two major administrative 


* It should be noted that: in the industrial- 
ized countries, generally speaking, contem- 
porary law is not cnly continuously adapted 
to social realities, but has itself evolved grad- 
ually from relatively indigenous legal tradi- 
tions. In the Anglo-American countries, the 
Common Law is based specifically on ancient 
customary law, while in the European coun- 
tries the Civil Law was derived by adapta- 
tion from Roman and Canon Law, which, al- 
though alien in some respects, had never- 
theless sunk deep reots in European society. 
It is true that a few efforts have been made 
to adapt indigenous traditions — Adat, Mus- 
lim, Hindu, etc. -- to modern law, but the 
result has generally been an uneasy dual sys- 
tem in which Western legal norms prevail 
in certain areas and social spheres, tradi- 
tions in other spheres. 
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consequences follow. 


a. The first might be called rituali- 
zation. Since tle assumed goals be- 
hind a law do not appear as clearly de- 
fined and feasible objectives, backed 
up by a_ well-organized clientele, 
the administrator may rely on meticu- 
lous fulfillment of the letter of the law 
regardless of consequences. This is 
often a safe course of action which in- 
sulates him from criticism and may 
well assure his security and promotion 
within the buresucracy — especially 
if the seniority rule prevails, as it 
usually does. One sees here a pheno- 
menon which has been called the 
“triumph of technique over purpose” 
or, in a telling phrase of the sociolo- 
gists, the “displacement of goals.” 
Latent functions of the law tend to 
take precedence over its manifest 
functions. 


b. A second type of reaction ap- 
pears to be the exact opposite of the 
first. When the social pressures are 
overwhelmingly against the law, or 
the resources to implement it are to- 
tally inadequate, it may be effective- 
ly disregarded, even though rendered 
lip-service. A few inspectors employ- 
ed to enforce a sanitary regulation, 
for example, in the face of widespread 
ignorance of, and even opposition to, 
the law, have to decide which of its 
aspects to enforce, or which persons 
should be compelled to comply. In 
practice, they may abandon the task 
as hopeless, but decide to accept a few 
“gifts” in exchange for non-enforce- 
ment. 


Such behavior reinforces the vicious 
circle of negative development. Non- 
enforcement and accompanying bri- 
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bery corrupts the administrative ser- 
vice — especiaily when payments to 
inspectors become institutionalized as 
“over-right” payments to higher offi- 
cials — and produces public cynicism 
and hostility to government. The de 
facto power of the administrator to 
make effective policy is increased at 
the expense of the de jure authority of 
the legislator, who finds himself in- 
creasingly enyasred in a formalistic 
word game. Small wonder that he 
turns to the more rewarding game of 
influence peddling on appointments, 
contracts, permits, etc. 


Part of the difficulty faced by the 
legislator—and the baffled citizen—is 
the impossibility of predicting whether 
a particular legal provision will be 
minutely enforced or virtually set 
aside. One might suppose that bureau- 
crats will choose which course to fol- 
low according to the dictates of their 
self-interest. Indeed, an official might 
do both at the same time, first de- 
manding full compliance with the let- 
ter of the law, then arranging—for 
a consideration—to have it set aside. 


Whatever the explanation, it is ap- 
parent that the more unenforced and 
unenforceable the legislation of an 
“underdeveloped country,” the more 
difficult it becomes to determine which 
old laws need revision, and the greater 
the temptation to indulge in reckless 
new enactments, perhaps in the vague 
hope that another law might just hap- 
pen to deal efficaciously with a prob- 
lem. Legislative incontinence prod- 
uces a legal *ness which increasingly 
tempts would-be Hercules to seize po- 
wer by armed force and make a clean 
sweep of the past. 
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5. Local Government: Authority vs. 
Control. So far as the question of lo- 
cal administration is concerned, it is 
apparent that attempts to deal with 
the problem by legislation run serious 
risks, especially if they involve uncri- 
tical transplantation of rules which, 
however well they may work in re- 
gions of positive development, are lit- 
tle suited to the needs of a region do- 
minated by negative development. 


Moreover, the discrepancy between 
law and practice means that, although 
governmental authority is highly cen- 
tralized in an underdeveloped country, 
its effective control is actually quite 
limited. Even though local clienteles 
cannot realize many of their wishes 
without the consent and support of the 
center, the reverse proposition is also 
true: the center is impotent to compel 
localities to implement many of the 
laws and regulations it adopts. Hence 
proposals for new legislation on local 
government require the most careful 
scrutiny not only in regard to their 
general relevance and_ theoretical 
soundness, but a!so to determine their 
enforceability. 


Returning to the questions which 
opened this discussion of legal struc- 
ture, we may formulate a general hy- 
pothesis to the effect that the degree 
to which legal structure may be util- 
ized to stimulate both economic growth 
and local government varies with the 
degree to which the society involved 
has undergone processes of positive 
development. Moreover, legal struc- 
tures which, in a region of positive 
development encourage growth and lo- 
cal autonomy may, in a region of ne- 
gative development actually, through 


circular causation, intensify the down- 
ward trend. 


We can now try to apply these gen- 
eral propositions to the realities of 
the Philippine situation. In particu- 
lar, defects in lecal administration can 
scarcely be explained as primarily the 
result of bad legislation nor can they 
be surely overcome through new legis- 
lation. This is not to say that no 
good can come of new laws, but rather 
that legislation by itself will be inef- 
fectual. However, if appropriate laws 
are passed, they could no doubt contri- 
bute to better local administration, 
PROVIDED they are accompanied by 
supporting action programs in the so- 
cial, economic, and administrative 
spheres. 


C. The Philippine Situation Reviewed 


Turning from the legal to the eco- 
nomic and social aspects of Philippine 
socitty, we may review the data of- 
fered in Part One of this paper, in the 
light of the theory of circular causa- 
tion. 


1. Uneven Development. First, we 
must revise the popular characteriza- 
tion of the Philippine economy as “un- 
derdeveloped.” As already indicated, 
developmental processes are highly un- 
even, and one region may be rising 
under the impetus of positive develop- 
mental forces while other regions are 
depressed under negative backwash 
pressures. If we think in unilinear 
terms of development as a one-direc- 
tional process, then no doubt the Phil- 
ippine economy is not as “developed” 
as the American. But using the more 
precise concepts of circular causation, 
we can see that although the overall 
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or average economic position of the 
Philippines might be called ‘‘under- 
development,” in fact some parts of 
the country have experienced consider- 
able positive development. 


When we lovk at the situation this 
way, we can see that the primary fo- 
cus of positive development and the 
spread effect is precisely the city of 
Manila. Other cities, such as Cebu, 
also may have considerable spread ef- 
fect, though on a much smaller scale 
than Manila. 


Since Dependent as well as Sup- 
porter tendencies are to be found in 
Manila as weil as in the rest of the 
country, it is also apparent that the 
Manila influence cannot be counted as 
exclusively a spread effect. Indeed, it 
may be classed as exercising also a 
considerable backwash effect. Hence 
the analysis of what is happening in 
any particular place will have to take 
into account the balance or the “mix” 
of these contradictory tendencies in 
order to form a realistic picture of 
what is happening. 


The “spread” effect from Manila 
may be discovered in the primary im- 
pulses for develooment which continue 
to flow from the capital. This im- 
pulse reaches out over the country 
through an elaborate network of 
agencies such as the Presidential As- 
sistant for Community Development, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Extension, 
Public Health, Education, Highways, 
Commerce, Reconstruction Bank, Rice 
and Corn Program, National Power 
Commission, etc. to name but a few. 
Although the individuals who guide 
and operate these programs may not 
be natives of Manila, they have been 
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largely attracted to the capital for 
their education and employment, and 
then move out from the capital which 
remains the focal center of their acti- 
vities. 


If these activities are to succeed in 
reversing the backwash trends in the 
localities, they must stimulate local 
groups to want development, and to 
put forth the effort required to at- 
tain such development. The attempt 
by the PACD to induce barrio people 
to carry out “self-help” projects, based 
on their “felt needs,” is this type of 
enterprise. The term “felt needs’ is 
well chosen because it refers to those 
matters in which the outside clientele 
diagnoses a need, and finds that the 
local clientele experiences the need as 
at least a wish, and potentially a de- 
mand. In other words, the process 
may be defined as an external clien- 
tele with an interest in positive dev- 
elopment seeking ways in which, with 
minimal cost, it may encourage 
growth minded sectors of the econo- 
my to launch activities calculated to 
raise productivity. As and when such 
growth begins to occur, external sup- 
port may be gracually withdrawn, un- 
til the locality car mobilize enough re- 


sources — in labor power, goods and 
money — to continue the process on 
its own. 


2. Local Collections and Allotments. 
The extent of the spread effect from 
the capital may be indicated to some 
extent by revenue and national allot- 
ment figures. An _ extraordinarily 
large part of total national revenues 
comes from the Manila metropolitan 
area. Of this total, only a small part 
is returned to the city of Manila in 
the form of allotments. During fiscal 
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year 1956-57, for example, total na- 
tional government revenues from all 
domestic sources amounted to P945.5 
million. Total collections by local gov- 
ernments turned over to the BIR 
amounted to P543.3, but P61.3 million 
were turned back to local governments 
as allotments, leeving a net income to 
the government cf P482.0 million from 
local government collections about 
half of total receipts. The second ma- 
jor source of revenue was customs du- 
ties, collected ty the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, amounting to P201.3 million. 
Special funds brought in P72.8 mil- 
lion, of which P72.4 million came from 
the highway fund alone. Another 
P139.0 million came from earnings and 
other credits to government enterpri- 
ses, leaving some P50 million from 
various other sources. 


An analysis of these sources of re- 
venue shows that an extremely large 
proportion was derived from a few 
urban centers, of which Manila stands 
out above all others. Thus of the 
P543.3 million collected from local gov- 
ernments, Manila collected P437.6. If 
we consider the metropolitan area as a 
whole, the total would come to P462.0 
million, or more than 85% of all col- 
lections by local governments. (This 
includes P6.1 million from Quezon City, 
P2.6 million from Pasay City, and 
P15.7 million from Rizal Province) 
Cebu, the second largest city, collected 
P17.7 million, and Negros Occidental, 
the next largest contributor, paid in 
P6.8 million, thus adding another 5% 
to the total from the most developed 
areas. All the rest of the country 
scarcely contributed 10%. 


Although a breakdown by point of 
origin is not svailable, there can be 


little doubt that a similarly large por- 
tion of the other main sources of na- 
tional revenue originated in the Ma- 
nila zone. Certainly most of the cus- 
toms duties were collected in the port 
of Manila. As a major transporta- 
tion center, much of the highway fund 
must have been collected in the Manila 
area, and similarly a large part of the 
income of government services and 
earnings originated in the metropolis. 


If we look at government allotments 
to local entities in relation to their col- 
lections, we get an even better idea of 
the relationships between zones of po- 
sitive and negative development. The 
most developed regions contribute 
most in relation to what they collect. 
Thus Manila, in 1956-57, received 
P5.4 million, or scarcely more than 1% 
of its collections, and Cebu received 
P0.8 million, or about 4.5%. Most 
cities (22 out of 28 in 1956-57, or al- 
most 80%) collected more than they 
were allotted, only 6 receiving more 
than they collected. In the latter ca- 
tegory a city like Marawi, for example, 
collected only P.02 million, but re- 
ceived P.09, or 450% of its collections. 


Provincial governments, as might 
be expected, coliected much less in pro- 
portion to allotments than the cities. 
Of the 53 provinces, only 18 (about 
34%) collected raore than their allot- 
ments, whereas 35 (over 66%) col- 
lected less. Only two provinces, Rizal 
(in the metropolitan zone) and Negros 
Occidental (sugar zone) collected more 
than twice their allotments. Of the 


cities, however, 18 (about 65%) col- 
lected more thar twice what they re- 
ceived, of which 10 collected more than 
4 times what thev received. The cities 
which collected less than they received 
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as allotments are actually small towns 
which cannot be considered urban, 
and received their city charters only 
by virtue of special political considera- 
tions. Since allotments are calculated 
roughly on a per capita basis, it is 
clear from this data that the urban 
population, especially in the metropo- 
litan area, contributes much more pro- 
portionately to the national budget 
than the rural areas. 


The extent to which local govern- 
ments are subsidized from Manila is 
not fully apparent from these figures 
since local income from national allot- 
ments constitutes only a small part of 
total national financial costs in each 
locality. In addition to the public 
works appropriations, expenditures of 
most national agencies in the localities 
are contained in the agency budget. 
However, there can be no doubt that 
the balance is very strongly in favor 
of the localities, which have developed 
an attitude of continuing expectation 
and dependence toward the central 
government. 


Part of the reason for this striking 
one-sidedness is simply the greater ex- 
tent to which urban taxes due are col- 
lected. Thus in 17 of 27 cities or 63% 
(as of Jan. 1957) delinquencies on 
real property tax payments were less 
than the assessed valuation, whereas 
in only 17 of 53 provinces, or 32%, 
were delinquencies less than assessed 
value. Delinquencies exceeded twice 
the assessed value in 15 provinces 
(28%) as compared with 3 cities 
(11%). This evidence supports the 
hypothesis that positive development 
not only increases productivity but 
makes the population willing and able 
to pay a larger percentage of the taxes 
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due. Even so, the over-all rate of tax 
delinquency is disturbingly high, re- 
flecting an advanced condition of ne- 
gative development in the country.* 


The main reason for the difference 
between urban end rural contributions 
to the national budget, however, re- 
mains the basic fact that the most 
productive part of the economy is in- 
dustrial; agricultural productivity on 
the average is very low, and the ru- 
ral regions are net recipients of 
largess from the urban centers. 


3. Three Developmental Zones. 
These propositions may be tested by a 
study of the actual agricultural prod- 
uctivity of the different provinces in 
relation to the urban centers, especial- 
ly Manila. Some indices which might 
be used for this purpose have been 
worked out by Dr. Amos H. Hawley 
in a paper prepared for the I.P.A. in 
1954.** Dr. Hawley made use of the 
1939 census data on the grounds that 
they were superior in quality and more 
complete than the data of the 1948 
census, and he thought the overall 
conditions in 1954 were not substan- 
tially different from 1939. The basic 
pattern probably continues to be simi- 
lar, although the forthcoming census 
returns may show highly significant 
changes in detail. 


The Hawley data include figures for 
population density by total area and 
by agricultural workers per square 
kilometer of cultivated land. He also 
prepared figures to show the degree 


* Special Tax Revision Commission report, 
op. cit., p. 107. 

** “Tifferential Population Pressure in the 
Philippines,” in Papers in Demography and 
Public Administration (revised) IPA, UP, 
1954, pp. 54-67. 
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of population pressure (or worker 
productivity) as a percentage obtained 
by dividing the difference between 
actual and expected number of agri- 
cultural workers by the actual num- 
ber. The expected number is calcula- 
ted by dividing the gross value of agri- 
cultural product of each province by 
the average national gross peso value 
of product per agricultural worker. 
As a check against the reliability of 
these indices, he prepared an index of 
the ‘‘level of living’ in each province, 
based on the kilometers of first class 
roads per 1000 population, the per 
cent of literacy, the per cent of fam- 
ilies with artesian water supply, and 
the per cent of all workers in non- 
agricultural employment. 


By using these figures we can dis- 
tinguish three focal agricultural zones 
or types of provinces in the Philip- 
pines. Of course, actual variations oc- 
cur on a continuous scale, and many 
individual differences in pattern 
exist, especially at the margins, so 
that any typolegy is necessarily ar- 
bitrary. But it may help clarify to 
some extent the relationships involved. 


a. The types may be conceived 
roughly as falling within three con- 
centric circles, taking Manila as the 
center. In the Central zone we find 
the provinces surrounding Manila. 
Here the spread effects from the me- 
tropolis are greatest, both in terms of 
government services, and the direct 
impact on the rural economy created 
by ready access to non-agricultural 
employment, markets, ete. In this 
zone we find the “level of living” in- 
dex relatively high, averaging 1.85 in 
comparison with the national index of 
1.00. Agricultural productivity for 


the whole zon2 is above the national 
average by 29.6%. Although these 
provinces are among the most crowded 
in the country in terms of total popu- 
lation per square kilometer (having 
an average density of 110.3 compared 
with the nationel average of 54) the 
number of agricultural workers per 
square kilometer of cultivated land 
averages 76 compared with the na- 
tional figure of 87. 


b. The Intermediate Zone includes 
most of the Visayas and some provin- 
ces in northern and southern Luzon 
surrounding the Central Zone. Here 
the backwash effects are more deeply 
felt as reflected in the lowered prod- 
uctivity of agricultural workers, be- 
ing 98.4% below the national average. 
The level of living is low, 0.73 com- 
pared with the national index of 1.00. 
Crowding on the farm !ands is shown 
by an average of 115 workers per 
square kilometcr compared with the 
national average of 87. The degree of 
crowding is not correlated with the 
general population density of the pro- 
vince which varies within wide limits 
from 219 in Cebu to 6 in Palawan. 


ec. The third zone includes what 
might be called the Frontier provinces. 
Here land is plentiful as shown by 
the size of the population per square 
kilometer: 15 compared with the na- 
tional average of 54, for the 10 most 
sparsely populated provinces. In most, 
though not all, cf these provinces, op- 
portunities for new agricultural set- 
tlement abound. Hence with appro- 
priate development, they could be- 
come the most productive in the coun- 
try per capita. Nevertheless, the “le- 
vel of living’ index for the 10 pro- 
vinces is 0.69 compared with the na- 
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tional index of 1.00, showing a rela-_ tural productivity was 60°¢ below the 
tively low rate of governmental aid. rational average. 
Negative development trends, despite 
plentiful opportunities for positive Mountain Province has a low over- 
development, are revealed by the fact 2! Population, as might be expected 
that the average number of agricul- because of its rugged terrain, but ne- 
tural workers in these provinces, per vertheless land has been well utilized 
square kilometer of cultivated land, is »Y the mountain people as shown by 
115.2 compared with the national aver- the fact that, although it crowds 304 
age of 87. agricultural workers (highest in the 
country) on each square kilometer of 
The productivity of agricultural la- its terraced rice fields and other farm 
bor, however, vzries strikingly within lands, its productivity per worker is 
wide limits for this zone. At one ex- only 14.3% below the national aver- 
treme, the most sparsely populated age. This shows, incidentally, the 
province, Palawan, nevertheless has _ productivity which can be achieved by 
the most inefficient land use, 164% an economy relatively near its original 
below the national average. Cotabato, subsistence basis. (Incidentally, the 
with a magnificent vast river valley two provinces having major concentra- 
which is said to equal central Luzon in tions of the Muslim minority popula- 
potential, had a level of living of .30, tion have even nigher levels of agricul- 
the lowest in the country, and agricul- tural productivity — 47.6% above the 


TABLE I 


CENTRAL ZONE: 13 Provinces having the Highest “Level of Living” in order 
of the Index number. 





Province Level of Pop. per Ag. wks. % Excess 
Living Sq. Km. Per. Sq. Km. Workers 
Index Cult. Land 

National Average 1.00 54 87 000 
PUNE Sin cose smd sie ad ww osicdaevec 3.48 194 102 —11.5 
I 90d ie coats oid cedars nc 2.38 65 76 —44.6 
Pe Nass O55 Oe « eCere'd ees ai rs 2.11 127 72 —46.6 
iI 6 c6 liars’ sland die ames 2.10 177 72 —67.4 
5. Camarines Norte* ............ 1.77 46 28 —37.9 
te aR re 1.72 187 65 — 6.4 
eee 5 bio Nigia. 5's. Setars a6e"e Haus 1.47 155 60 —43.7 
re 1.48 12 118 —20.0 
Ce rrr 1.46 142 104 —21.4 
cg ree 1.44 77 46 —61.2 
ee ee ee 1.30 88 G2 —52.0 
I aia ra dre & chia bie ae acd 1.25 134 80 + 20.6 
og A ee ee ere re 1.19 30 100 + 7.8 
PEE i Sies iEe  chece 1.85 110.3 76 —29.6 


* Camarines Norte is the only province in this group outside the zone contiguous 
with Manila. It is significant that the number of agricuitural workers per square 
kilometer of cultivated land (28) is the lowest in the country, and well below the 
next lowest province, which is Quezon with 41 workers. This, plus the presence of 
profitable gold mines accounts for the high level of living. The impact of mining is 
suggested by the fact that only in Rizal is the percent of all workers in non-agricul- 
turai pursuits any higher. 
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average for Sulu and 12.1% above the 
average for Lanao — despite the fact 
that they are relatively crowded on 
the land and have a low “level of liv- 
ing” index, reflecting little govern- 
mental aid. These two provinces are 
not included among the 10 most 
sparsely populated.) 


Another province in the sparsely po- 
pulated Frontier Zone is Nueva Viz- 
caya which is also included in the 


highly developed Central Zone. Here 
agricultural productivity is 20% above 
the national average, with 118 workers 
per square kilometer of farm land, and 
a level of living index of 1.48, reflect- 
ing chiefly government aid in build- 
ing roads and artesian wells. 


The names of the provinces with the 
relevant statistics are given in the ac- 
companying tables. 


TABLE II 





INTERMEDIATE ZONE: 10 Provinces having the Highest Percentage of Excess 
Agricultural Workers relative to Number Expected to be able to Produce the 


Farm Output of the Province. 





















































; Province 4 Level of / “Pop. per ~ Ag. wks. % Excess 
Living Sq. Km. Per. Sq. Km. Workers 
Index Cult. Land 
National Average 1.00 54 87 000 
EN a cculo iaaie ohcbrp eleaboiae wks eae 1.00 219 190 191.7 
SN or 22 ss ow as gn en 42 6 125 164.0 
Re Re re .82 121 112 106.8 
m. Cee Oriemtal 26 .466.0560084 62 75 122 89.8 
cece ois Leh steeds oars ecnate 51 116 104 87.6 
re ree 82 90 61 77.4 
PE ice ict deca nave sda .74 75 96 71.6 
oe re rene eer La 101 170 67.1 
ROE rrr eter 52 40 86 65.8 
MIE oi 3 ov ons Stas com teroeiane's 1 108 .. e 62.0 
Cer cE ete -73 95 115 98.4 
TABLE III 
“FRONTIER” ZONE: 10 Most Sparsely Populated Provinces 
Province Level of Pop. per Ag. wks. Yo Excess 
Living Sq. Km. Per. Sq. Km. Workers 
Index Cult. Land 
National Average 1.00 54 87 000 
Dk OO ep anten sve eee nraree 42 6 125 164.0 
eS ECL er re 1.08 7 72 12.6 
eS RS race rate ni ot slang ores we gi to .90 9 70 17.6 
S Peeewe Viena asic dine. 1.48 12 118 —20.0 
Bi RIN?  Socai'g io silat eis cierne wire one .30 13 115 60.0 
eh Fanta aa enh nics aliniampi eae 35 15 59 —29.7 
7. Mountain Province .........>. 46 21 304 14.3 
III osha perp oririla eran siwivarnoaaers .89 21 86 — 4.1 
SE ig is ob ereoea eesti 32 22 79 34.8 
i: MMos G hs tsanasetuissad 4 23 144 11.9 
AVCTOGE cesccsvecceee ses 69 15 115.2 26.1 


* Palawan overlaps the Intermediate Zone. 


** Nueva Vizcaya overlaps the Central Zone. 
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4. Productivity and Taxation. In 
concluding this analysis of the develop- 
mental status ef agricultural zones, it 
is interesting tv compare the tax col- 
lections in each province with its prod- 
uctivity. For example, there were 10 
provinces in 1957-58 which collected 
more taxes than they received as na- 
tional allotments. Of these 10, 7 are 
included in the Central Zone (Bula- 
can, Camarines Norte, Laguna, Pam- 
panga, Rizal, Tarlac, and Zambales). 
The other 3 are Agusan, Mountain 
Province, and Negros Occidental. Col- 
lections in the first two may be attri- 
buted to mining, and in the third to 
sugar. 


At the other extreme, there are 17 
provinces which collected less than 
one-third of the amount they received 
as allotments. Only one of these, Abra, 
is included in the 10 Frontier Zone 
provinces. However, 5 of them — 
Antique, Bohol, Ilocos Sur, Leyte and 
Samar — are included among the 10 
Intermediate Zone provinces. Sur- 
prisingly enough 2 of these low-paying 
provinces are located in the Central 
Zone, namely Cavite and Pangasinan. 
Of the remaining 9 low-payers, 5 are 
clustered together in the heart of the 
“Intermediate Zone” area: Capiz, 
Iloilo, Masbate, Romblon and Sorso- 
gon. Three are adjacent to each other 
on the northern coconut coast of Min- 
danao: Lanao, Misamis Occidental 
and Misamis Oriental. The 9th is Ba- 
tanes, the tiny island province far to 
the north of Luzon. 


The complexity and incongruities in 
the specific details of the Philippine 
economic scene tend to obscure the 
over-all picture which we have tried 
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to highlight through a certain amount 
of arbitrary selection of what seem to 
be decisive variables. A more minute 
examination will surely reveal even 
more complicated overlapping of fac- 
tors. Thus, although the net effect of 
Manila is to premote a spread effect 
on behalf of its Supporter elements, 
the city also contains powerful De- 
pendent elements. Owners of large 
haciendas living in Manila contribute 
to the metropolitan tax collections, 
but obtain this wealth by extracting 
it from impoverished tenants. Thus 
part of Manila’s tax collections re- 
present backwash as well as spread 
effects in the eccnomy. 


Moreover, government agencies 
spending funds in the provinces may 
protect Dependent interests which 
strengthen backwash effects, as well 
as promote Supporter interests. The 
same individual may contribute to 
both kinds of efiect: his city factory, 
for example, to some extent cancelling 
out the social losses resulting from his 
rural hacienda. 


Similarly within the countryside it- 
self, all agricultural work is not equal- 
ly regressive in impact. Indeed, some 
well-run, privately owned farms and 
plantations are quite productive in 
contrast to innumerable tenant farms 
operated on a sub-standard basis. The 
general picture remains valid, how- 
ever. It’s impact may be tested by 
looking at some qualitative aspects of 
national and local administration. 


D. Administrative Implications 


According to our hypotheses, we 
would expect to find administrative 
vigor greatest in the zones of greatest 
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positive development, weakest in the 
negative zones. 


One kind of testimony on the valid- 
ity of this hypothesis may be obtained 
from the national departments like 
education, health, agriculture, etc. 
which universally insist that surrender 
of control over the appointment of 
local personnel will everywhere cause 
demoralization. Of course, this view- 
point no doubt contains a considerable 
bias. But the dismal record of locally 
appointed police contrasts strikingly 
with the relatively far higher stand- 
ards of the national Police Constabu- 
lary. Moreover, the urban centers of 
greatest positive development — such 
as Manila, Cebu, Baguic — seem to 
have the best local police forces. 


1. Overcentralization. Perhaps a more 
convincing kind of evidence on the 
same point may be obtained from the 
observations recorded by foreign 
consultants and students of public 
administration in the “‘underdevelop- 
ed countries.” One preblem univer- 
sally noted is terrific congestion of 
business and decision-making at the 
center, especially at the higher levels, 
and paralysis, overstaffing, and inac- 
tion at the periphery, i.e. in local gov- 
ernment and at lower levels. Adminis- 
trative inability to delegate authority 
and the weakness of local government 
are virtually aiways diagnosed as 
major causal factors, and proposals* 
are made to premote delegation and 
stronger local government through 


* For a summary of these phenomena as 
reported in the reports of the International 
Bank see F. W. Riggs, “Public Administra- 
tion: A Neglected Factor in Economic 
Development,” Annals of the American Aca- 
demy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 
305, May 1956, pp. 70-80. 
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direct impact projects. 


Although economic stagnation is 
often attributed to this administrative 
pathology, few observers have sug- 
gested that the administrative diffi- 
culties may also be caused by economic 
stagnation. According to the view 
presented above, however, this is act- 
ually the case. 


Many top government leaders in the 
“underdeveloped countries” are well 
educated and experienced. They read- 
ily understand the disadvantages of 
highly centralized administration. If 
they universally find it impossible to 
decentralize, despite many efforts in 
this direction, the explanation might 
be sought in sume basic forces which 
defy simple manipulation. The hypo- 
thesis relating negative development, 
by circular causation, to weak local 
administration, provides a clue to rea- 
sons. 


In most underdeveloped countries 
the central governments, through in- 
numerable projects, are seeking to 
reverse negative development trends. 
But the chief leadership and respon- 
ibility for this work falls on the capital 
and its leading officials. Delegation 
of more authority to governmental 
units in depressed localities does not 
appear to offer a solution, although 
many efforts have been made in this 
direction.* Extreme overcentraliza- 
tion of authority may be thought of as 
typical in countries which have exper- 
ienced marked negative development, 


*See Hugh Tinker, The Foundations of 
Local Self-Government in India, Pakistan 
and Burma (University of London, 1954) 
for documentation of efforts to devolve 
responsibilities to local authorities, result- 
ing largely in failures. 
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but enjoy a central metropolitan area 
and government where positive devel- 
opment has gained a foothold and 
launched a spread effect. 


Under these conditions surrender of 
authority to local government units re- 
sults in the strengthening of positive 
development only in those communities 
where the growth process has already 
become established. 


In countries where not only the 
hinterland but even the capital city is 
in the grip of Dependent elites, no 
celiberate decentralization is to be ex- 
pected, but the resources of the coun- 
try will remain so limited that central 
control may be expected to remain 
weak, and hence make only a limited 
impact on local government which re- 
mains very poor and restricted in 
scope. 


The phenomenon of overcentraliza- 
tion is probably specific to countries of 
negative development. Traditional re- 
gimes based largely on subsistence 
agriculture always tolerated very sub- 
stantial degrees of de-centralized 
power. Even wlien authority was most 
centralized, as in bureaucratic em- 
pires, they could not achieve full cen- 
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tralization of effective power and in 
fact had to delegate considerable 
authority. 

2. Incompatibility of Clientele In- 
terests. The foregoing discussion may 
be summarized in the hypothesis that 
the strength of local self-government 
within a national union varies direct- 
ly with the degree of compatibility of 
the interests and needs of the external 
and internal clienteles of local govern- 
ment. The concept of degrees of com- 
patibility of internal and external 
clienteles, ranging from a high degree 
of facilitativeness to strong incompa- 
tibility, was introduced in Part II 
above. Around the mid-point of this 
scale, interests may be called “compa- 
tible” when they neither facilitate nor 
interfere with each other. 


The pattern of interests may also be 
classified according to the scope of 
compatibility of all interests in a so- 
ciety. If the scope is narrow, then we 
may say the compatibility of interests 
tends to “cluster” close to some point, 
whereas if “scattered,” we would find 
both facilitative and incompatible in- 
terests mixed together. The following 
graph may help to clarify this termi- 
nology. 
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Using this terminology we can gen- 
eralize about the compatibility of in- 
terests in different kinds of societies. 
There seems to be a tendency for the 
interests of internal and _ ezxternal 
clienteles of local administration to 
cluster about the mid-point of com- 
patibility in traditional agricultural 
societies, to be scattered between the 
extremes in developed societies. How- 
ever, a distribution curve of the 
scatter in positively developed societies 
would be stronyly skewed toward the 
facilitative pole, in negatively develop- 
ed societies toward the incompatibility 
pole. A graph may help to clarify 
these hypotheses. 


To illustrate these propositions, we 
might look first at a traditional agri- 
cultural society. Here subsistent rural 
populations have both little to ask for 
and not much to fear from the central 
government. Similarly the center, al- 
though demanding that localities 
maintain peace «ind pay taxes, makes 
few demands for positive conformity 
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of behavior. Hence local clienteles 
have few incentives to cling to the 
center and the center is generally con- 
tent so long as there is no trouble in 
the localities. Thus the substantial 
real decentralization, even in the most 
centralized bureaucratic system, is 
based on mutual indifference as much 
as on technical obstacles to effective 
centralization of power. 


In a positively developed reqion, al- 
though some incompatibie and merely 
compatible interests are to be found, 
we would expect to find a large num- 
ber of facilitative interests shared by 
the internal and external clienteles of 
each local government. Examples of 
these facilitative interests have al- 
ready been given in the basic discus- 
sion above, but here by way of recapi- 
tulation we merely indicate their im- 
plications in schematic fashion. Faci- 
litativeness of interests encourages a 
national elite to permit local self- rule 
since thereby the external interest will 
be attained more than it will be sacri- 
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ficed, i.e. the external clientele is sa- 
tisfied that if the internal clientele 
selects local government policies in 
terms of its self-interest, these policies 
will also serve the interests of the ex- 
ternal clientele. 


Conversely, local clienteles not only 
seek local autonsmy but, equally im- 
portant, they reduce drastically the 
scale of their demands on national 
government. In other words, they are 
content to permit their representatives 
in the capital to think largely — 
though not exciusively — in national 
rather than purely local terms because 
they believe that, in the long run, 
what serves the interests of the na- 
tional clientele will also benefit the 
local clientele. 


3. Tensions: The Fruit of Incompati- 
bility. In a region of marked negative 
development, by contrast, although the 
same wide scatter between facilitative 
and incompatihl!2 interests may be ob- 
served, a disproportionately large per- 
centage are incompatible. Again, the 
content of these incompatible interests 
has already been discussed, but per- 
haps they may usefully be summarized 
here. 


In regard to the external clientele, 
we should distinguish the interests of 
Dependent from Supporter elites. The 
Dependent elit2's characteristic de- 
mands for payment of rents and in- 
terest incompatible with economic 
interests of the rural subject popu- 
lation, and may even clash with local 
Dependent elites, although they may 
also be in alliance with this group. 
The Supporter elite’s characteristic 
demands, however, are for the develop- 
ment of new crops, expansion of mar- 
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kets and investment opportunities, 
labor supply, and may even include 
willingness to pay higher prices for 
farm commodities. These demands 
undermine the preferential position of 
local Dependent elites who may sharp- 
ly oppose them. 


The demands of the internal clien- 
teles are the reverse of these. Depend- 
ent elites seek official sanction and 
protection in the enforcement of col- 
lections from the subject population. 
The subject population, for its part, 
seeks relief from these exactions. The 
first type of demand is incompatible 
with the interests of external Support- 
er elites, the latter with the require- 
ments of external Dependents. Open 
efforts to obtain satisfaction of these 
demands tend to aggravate tensions 
within and among the internal clien- 
teles themselves. However, both local 
Dependents and subject populations 
can usually agree on the need for local 
improvements that the central govern- 
ment will pay for. Hence one way for 
the local clienteie to create the illusion 
of harmony is to unite in seeking na- 
tional aid. These wants, however, are 
clearly incompatible also with the com- 
peting claims of other localities also 
seeking a cut from the national budget. 


Incompatibility of interests leads to 
tension. Under certain conditions it 
might lead to political fragmentation, 
with a region splitting off to form a 
new state, or at least an “autonomous” 
zone. More typically, however, it leads 
to intensificaticn of the bonds of 
formal centralization. Thus revolution 
and overcentralization are not contra- 
Gictory developments so much as al- 
ternative responses to the same patho- 
logy. The path chosen depends partly 
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en the relative strength and vitality of 
the center as contrasted with that of 
any given region. The strength of 
revolutionary sentiment in turn is af- 
fected by such factors as the degree 
of mobility from the region to the 


center, the extent to which a local’ 


counter-elite becomes mobilized but 
not assimilated, the presence or expec- 
tation of external aid, prospects for 
positive economic development, the 
alignment of religious. family, racial 
or other bases of solidarity, etc. 


Even though regional particularism 
never becomes strong enough to lead 
to revolt, it will surely result in mani- 
festations of hostility and resentment 
toward the center. The national elite 
cannot help but resent the continuing 
drain on its resources and the “un- 
grateful” clamor for more autonomy. 
There develops then an acute ambi- 
valence in the attitudes of both inter- 
nal and external clienteles of local 
government.* 


The internal clientele regards its 
members in the national government 
as basically spokesmen for its paro- 
chial wishes — hence the intense de- 
mand for patronage, pork barrel, and 
other forms of favoritism. At the 
same time local spokesmen loudly at- 
tack the center for its niggardliness 
and resist its controls, demanding 
“autonomy,” by which they mean the 
right to get and spend central govern- 
ment funds. 


The external clientele, for its part, 
insists on local governments carrying 
out projects and implementing goals 


*The same ambivalence marks relation- 
ships between an “underdeveloped” countrv 
and any industrial country with which it 
has very close economic relationships. 
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determined in the center, but protests 
against the perennial demand for 
funds and, in the futile hope that lo- 
calities could finance their own serv- 
ices, gives lip service to the slogans of 
local autonomy. 


Incompatibility of clientele interests, 
then, produces a fatal fascination 
whereby center and localities are 
drawn into an ever tighter, and more 
oppressive, embrace. Both parties pro- 
claim their desire to break the em- 
brace, but these protestations must be 
considered as more largely wishes than 
effective demands. Like wrestlers, 
they have locked each other in a fear- 
some grip from which neither can 
escape. 


We cannot conclude, here, however, 
for the basic theme of this paper has 
been that a solution to this problem, 
created by the vicious circle of nega- 
tive development, can be broken. To 
break this circle requires a reversal of 
the trend of circular causation from 
negative to positive deveiopment. We 
terminate this essay, therefore, with 
a few thoughts about how to work 
toward this goal. 


E. Toward A Program ef Action 


It is already apparent from the work 
of government agencies, such as the 
PACD, Bureau of Agricultural Exten- 
sion, Reconstruction Baxk, Social Wel- 
fare Administration, Bureau of Pub- 
lie Schools, and manv many more, 
that the investment of external aid 
in developmental projects in a locality 
can reverse the trends of negative 
development, and spur the local popu- 
lation to greater productivity. Private 
investments and private non-profit 
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and philanthropic effort, such as that 
of the Philippine Rural Reconstruction 
Movement, or a school, such as Xavier 
University in Cagayan de Oro, can 
also begin to reverse long-established 
backwash effects. 


The greatest difficulty encountered 
by these efforts is caused by the limit- 
ed volume of resources available to 
finance and staff them. Everywhere 
the same lament — lack of funds — is 
heard. But this difficulty cannot 
readily be overcome — certainly not 
until the processes of positive develop- 
ment become more firmly rooted. 


Hence the inimediate and urgent 
problem for Philippine economic devel- 
opment is to make the most productive 
possible use of the few resources which 
are available — the effect of every 
Peso spent should be maximized. Ef- 
forts to accomplish this objective can 
be more successful if the full poten- 
tiality of local administration as a 
reinforcing factor is recognized. 


1. Coordination. First of all, the fact 
that regional developmental projects 
are being launched predominantly 
from a single base in Manila creates 
extremely great problems of coordina- 
tion. The need to channel so many 
communications back to Manila in 
order to effect action in a locality — 
as evidenced by the deluge of mayors, 
governors and other local officials 
which is daily apparent in Manila of- 
fices, and most urgently of all in the 
highest office of the land — acts as 
2 huge brake on effective use of avail- 
able resources. 


Better local coordination could be 
achieved through strengthening cer- 
tain local administrative mechanisms, 


especially in provincial, municipal, and 
city governments, without raising the 
question of autonomy. Not only could 
more rapid decisions be made, but the 
work of agencies could be better in- 
tegrated, and equally important, major 
bottlenecks to development — due to 
the weakness of some existing services 
— could be uncovered. For example, 
the present inadequacy of commercial 
and credit aspects of regional develop- 
ment would be uncovered and steps 
might be taken to remedy this major 
stumbling block which greatly reduces 
incentives to farmers to make use of 
opportunities already open to them to 
raise agricultural productivity. The 
PACD has already shown that consi- 
derable improvement in coordination 
can be achieved, under present condi- 
tions, in applying available services to 
the rural community. The same kind 
of effort is needed to bring about 
better coordination at higher levels of 
local government. 


2. Priorities. Secondly the question of 
regional priorities for developmental 
efforts needs urgent consideration. 
Even with the best possible coordina- 
tion of efforts, it is still going to take 
a long time to reverse backwash ef- 
fects throughouc the country and bring 
all local communities to the level of 
self-sustaining growth. Hence the 
developmental impact of available re- 
sources could be increased if they 
were concentrated on priority areas. 


The selection of these areas should 
be determined by their growth poten- 
tial, i.e. their promise of becoming self- 
sustaining, in « short time. As a re- 
gion becomes self-sustaining, national 
support would be reduced and shifted 
to other areas where the chances of 
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self-support seem most likely. This 
kind of approach has already been 
tried on a de facto basis in such pro- 
grams as Community Development 
and the Rice und Corn Program. But 
it needs extension on a systematic, 
over-all basis involving inter-agency 
coordination and national planning. 


The model of selective support taken 
from industrialized countries is parti- 
cularly misleading at this point. There, 
as in the United States, national aid 
is chiefly extended to the most depress- 
ed and backward regions. This is jus- 
tified because most regions have al- 
ready become self-sustaining and have 
less need for national assistance. 
Hence central policy is based on an 
attempt to bring the remaining zones 
of negative development up to the 
general average. 


In a country where negative devel- 
opment and backwash effects are 
widespread, however, resources spent 
in the most depressed regions will not 
only show minimal returns per Peso 
invested (they will, of course, show 
some returns) but in the long-run will 
probably not be able to achieve self- 
sustaining growth — the Dependent 
elements are too powerfully entrench- 
ed and population pressures too great. 
The same investment placed in regions 
of greatest promise, however, will 
bring maximal returns and in a few 
years the burderi of national aid can 
be reduced as local initiative and 
productivity takes over. 


3. Obstacles. In such a planning pro- 
cess certain major difficulties must 
be frankly faced — and these are dif- 
ficulties which can only be met 
through reliance on local government. 


The first difficulty is the problem 
of “politics” in choosing areas for in- 
vestment. The ‘ pork barrel’ psycholo- 
gy, based on tne prevalent particular- 
istic type of politics, which is closely- 
linked with powerful Dependent 
elements in the economy, requires the 
distribution of aid on a per capita 
basis. This is reflected in the national 
allotment system as well as in the pub- 
lic works appropriations. 


But this approach automatically 
favors the most depressed rather than 
the most promising regions, since it 
is precisely the problem of excess 
density of population in rural zones 
utilizing traditional technology which 
contributes most to the pheno- 
mena of negative development (high 
rents and interest rates, landlordism 
and usury). It is in the underpopu- 
lated areas where new land is available 
for settlement that the growth poten- 
tial is greatest but aid, on a per capita 
basis, is most inadequate. 


Considering the power of Dependent 
elements in national politics it may be 
all but impossible to push through na- 
tional development programs which 
favor the most promising rather than 
the most depressed regions. Some way 
of overcoming this obstacle must be 
found. 


One of these ways seems to be an 
incentive system for local government. 
The United States has developed such 
systems through its grant-in-aid pro- 
gram, and a similar idea has been 
utilized by PACD in the concept of 
“challenge” provinces. Under such 
schemes those who meet certain speci- 
fied requirements are given augment- 
ed aid plus considerable independence 
in the use of this aid. 
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A law can be enacted whereby any 
localities that meet specified standards 
and conditions can have more self- 
rule. The standard must be high and 
clear cut. No auestion of favoritism 
or politics need arise, provided admin- 
istrative machinery for impartial de- 
termination can be established, and 
the criteria established for the grant 
of assistance are sufficiently objective. 


It is impossible in this essay to spell 
out specific criteria and methods for 
administration of such a program. A 
great deal of study and experimenta- 
tion is first necessary. But the objec- 
tive would be to combine analysis of 
political, economic and administrative 
factors in devising a system which 
would accelerate positive development 
processes in seif-selecting localities. 


4. Interdependence. It is apparent 
that such a process would require ef- 
fective local administration and at the 
same time strengthen such local gov- 
ernment. Hence the circular causation 


process would be reversed — better 
local administration would both stim- 
ulate and result from economic 


growth, moving step by step toward 
local autonomy. 


This leads to our final point. A 
major present obstacle to turning 
more responsibility over to local gov- 
ernments is their weakness and their 
particularistic, ascriptive and unassi- 
milated social foundations. For self- 
sustained economic growth it is ap- 
parent, from our whole line of reason- 


ing, that strong local self-government 
is a pre-requisite. In this we fully 
endorse the opinions of Dr. Lewis. 
But the processes of growth which 
lead to autonomy involve economic and 
social changes as well as administra- 
tive and legislative changes. 


Whether development is viewed and 
planned primarily in terms of the 
economic sector or the administrative 
sector, the results are sure to be dis- 
appointing. One cannot delay adminis- 
trative reforms until after economic 
growth has become self-sustaining. 
Indeed, a depressed region cannot be- 
come self-sustaining cn this basis 
since, as we have seen, self-govern- 
ment is an essential ingredient of the 
economic growth process. 


Hence steps to raise jocal adminis- 
trative levels must be taken concur- 
rently with steps to spur economic 
development. This can only be accom- 
plished through programs designed to 
give communities progressively more 
self-rule as they develop, and which 
provide incentives for such progress 
by making the opportunity and assist- 
ance needed for both administrative 
and economic growth contingent on 
decisions taken locally rather than in 
the capital. 


How such a program can be devised 
remains a subject on which all too 
little thought has yet been given. It 
remains a major and fundamental 
topic for research, experimentation, 
and public debaie. 
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Notes and Comments 


By FRANCISCO NEMENZO, JR. 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 








Local Governments 


ye SUBJECT OF THIS SPECIAL 
issue is evoking a great deal of in- 
terest among research institutions. Dr. 
Fred W. Riggs, the Acting Editor and 
Visiting Professor at the Institute of 
Public Administration (IPA), was re- 
cently requested by the International 
Union of Local Authorities (IULA) at 
The Hague to review a report on “Lo- 
cal Government Structures Through- 
out the World” by Mr. Samuel Humes. 
The study was made under the auspi- 
ces of IULA pursuant to a contract 
with UNESCO. In this connection, Mr. 
Leonardo C. Mariano, IPA Research 
Associate and Acting Managing Editor, 
wrote for IULA a short paper on Phil- 
ippine local governments. 


The IULA also invited Dr. Riggs to 
serve as member of an international ad- 
visory committee for a research pro- 
ject on central government services to 
local authorities. This project aims to 
describe the various forms of central- 
local government relations, to identify 
common problems of local governments 
and to analyze the services rendered 
to local governments under each form 
by the upper tiers, and by national as- 
sociations of local bodies and research 


entities. The United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration (UNTAA) 
commissioned IULA to undertake this 
study. In accepting the invitation, Dr. 
Riggs offered his help in the formu- 
lation of a suitable conceptual frame- 
work and a set of working hypotheses. 


The UNTAA has contracted with 
the International Political Science As- 
sociation to report on the benefits to 
be derived by developing countries 
from deconcentration of administration 
and decentralization of government. 
Prof. Henry Maddick of the University 
of Birmingham is now directing the 
project. Seven countries, including 
the Philippines, were chosen for inten- 
sive survey. The other samples are 
Brazil, Costa Rica, India, Sudan, Tur- 
key and Yugoslavia. Dr. Edwin O. 
Stene, former Visiting Professor at 
iPA and Acting Editor of this Journal, 
wrote the paper on the Philippines. 


Another international study affect- 
ing local government is being conduc- 
ted under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation to Prof. James W. Fesler 
of Yale University. He will inquire into 
the administrative operations of na- 
tional departments in areas outside 
the capital city. His experience as con- 
sultant to Viet Nam in 1956 stimulat- 
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ed his interest in comparative aspects 
of this problem. He observed that in 
underdeveloped countries there is con- 
siderable difficulty in translating na- 
tional programs into accomplished 
facts on the local levels. Four Euro- 
pean nations England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy — were chosen for 
thorough survey. Out of this study 
he will draw up models of field admi- 
nistration for “discriminate” adoption 
by other countries. 





On the national scene, the IPA was 
asked by Senator Emmanuel Pelaez 
and a group of congressman to com- 
ment on a “Proposed Local Govern- 
ment Code” sponsored by the Pres- 
idential Assistant on Community De- 
velopment (PACD) seeking to expand 
the powers of local governments. In 
response to the request, Director Car- 
los P. Ramos, Dr. Riggs, Dr. Raul P. 
de Guzman, Atty. Avelino B. Lim and 
Mr. Leonardo C. Mariano constituted 
a committee to study the matter. 


In a press release Senator Pelaez ob- 
served that local governments have 
played the role of passive onlookers in 
the process of economic development 
because their powers are not commen- 
surate with their duties. If properly 
understood by his PRO, Pelaez shares 
the conviction of A. B. Lewis that ex- 
tension of local self-government is 
prerequisite to economic advance- 
ment.' But the transformation, he 


1A. B. Lewis, “Local Self-Government: A 
Key to National Economic Advancement and 
Political Stability,’ Philippine Journal of 
Public Administration, I1:1 (January 1958), 
54-57. See also Fred W. Riggs. “Economic 
Development and Loca! Administration” and 
Raul Manglapus, “Local Self-Rule and Eco- 
nomic Progress” in this issue of the Journal. 





said, must take place gradually and 
move along a route paved by scholarly 
research. The solon recognizes the 
need to examine and encourage studies 
on local administration conducted, and 
planned for the future, at the IPA. 
Such studies could help reduce the ne- 
cessity for arbitrary legislation, he 
concluded. 


While the move for decentralization 
gathers momentum, Director Jose G. 
Lukban of the National Bureau of In- 
vestigation wou!d have the police sys- 
tem taken over by the central govern- 
ment.? In a speech before the Bulacan 
chapter of the Rotary Club, Lukban 
revealed his plan to draft and submit 
for congressional approval a bill to cen- 
tralize the Philippine police adminis- 
tration. 


Defense Secretary Jesus Vargas on 
another occasion prescribed a national 
police academy as a means of raising 
to a decent and respectable point the 
morale, discipline and skill of munici- 
pal police forces. Local policemen 
are known to be low in morale, 
immune to discipline and lacking 
in skill because their positions are bes- 
towed upon them by local politicians 
with little regard for ability.’ To re- 
medy the situation, Vargas further 
urged that the merit system of selec- 
tion and promotion, plus the protection 
of civil service rules, be extended to 
town police officers. 


2John H. Romani and M. Ladd Thomas, A 
Survey of Local Government in the Philip- 
pines (Manila: Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, U.P., 1954), pp. 27-30. 

3Jeter L. Williamson, “A Survey of Police 
Services in the Philippines” (Manila: Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, U.P., 1955), 
pp. 17-19. See also Riggs, op. cit., 
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The Municipai Mayor’s League of 
the Philippines was formed on Decem- 
ber 8, 1958 upon the initiative of a 
private citizen, Severino N. Luna. 
Some twenty five mayors attended the 
organizational meeting and elected the 
following officers: 


Pedro Tolentino of Batangas, Ba- 
tangas — President 

Pedro Exmundo of Tapas, Capiz — 
Vice President 

Ricardo Nicolas of Sta. Maria, Bu- 
lacan — Vice President for Luzon 

Cayetano Decasa of Pilar, Bohol — 
Vice President for Visayas 

Bernabe Sevillano of Pagadi-an, 
Zamboanga del Sur — Vice Pres- 
ident for Mindanao 

Vicente Rosete of San Felipe, Zam- 
bales — Secretary 

Federico Estepa of Naguilan, La 
Union — Treasurer 


Mr. Luna was named Director Gen- 
eral and his store at 826 Morayta, Ma- 
nila is the national headquarters. This, 
however, is not the first of Luna’s at- 
tempts at organization. Through his 
active leadership the Barrio Lieute- 
nants Association of the Philippines 
and the Philippine Rural Community 
Improvement Society (PRUCIS) came 
into being. But both had not register- 
ed any significant resu!t. PRUCIS is 
reported out of existence. 


On the third Tuesday of January the 
people in rural areas will be dragged 
to the polls to elect their barrio offi- 
cials. Since effectivity of Republic 
Act No. 1408 creating barrio councils, 
none but those fieldmen of national 
agencies whose duty is to stimulate 
civic consciousness among the barrio 
folks have taken these elections 
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seriously. The charge of Congressman 
Salipada Pendatun of Cotabato that 
PACD officials are out to uproot the 
Garcia administration through the 
barrio councils may be an index of 
growing awareness of the vital role of 
barrio councils in national politics. 


Economic Development 


A spirited public debate is taking 
place on economic development which 
is popularly acclaimed and officially 
recognized as a supreme challenge for 
Philippine bureaucracy and adminis- 
tration. Preparatory to the next re- 
gular session of Congress which opens 
on January 26, 1959, ranking members 
of the majority party met and decided 
to give top priority to economic bills. 
On this point the Philippines Herald 
said in an editorial: “Not only should 
economic legislation be given the right- 
of-way, but enactment of such mea- 
sures should be considerably expedited 
to enable them to achieve the maxi- 
mum effective results.”+ 


At its first meeting this year the 
National Economic Council (NEC) un- 
animously adopted a three-year econo- 
mic and social development plan. This 
is designed to update the five-year 
plan submitted in 1957 to the late 
President Ramon Magsaysay. Its main 
feature is a proposal for the gradual 
lifting of import and exchange con- 
trols. A multiple exchange reserve 
scheme is outlined whereby these res- 
trictions shall be totally blotted out of 
the economy in a period of two years. 


A program of this kind, after adop- 
tion by the central planning body, has 








4 Philippines Herald, January 6, 1959. 
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to be accepted by the President before 
it is relayed to Congress for approval. 
The 1957 plan never gained presiden- 
tial sanction. While this time no as- 
surance of total acceptance is available, 
President Carlos P. Garcia in a Council 
of State meeting announced that the 
economy will gradually be released 
from government controls. 


Disregarding the President’s an- 
nouncement, however, the Executive 
Committee of the Liberal Party agreed 
to use economic controls as an issue 
against the Nacionalista administra- 
tion. It thereby declared its ideologi- 
cal commitment to the doctrine of free 
enterprise. Not a few citizens of this 
country, however, are cynical towards 
party programs. They remember that 
it was the Liberal regime of President 
Elpidio Quirino that instituted the 
system of import and exchange con- 
trols. As Adolf Hitler so keenly ob- 
served some decades ago, party plat- 
forms are patched together, refurbish- 
ed or remodeled from time to time to 
suit the political astrologers’ predic- 
tions of the mass mind. 


Representative Sergio Osmena, Jr., 
chairman of the committee on econo- 
mic affairs of the Lower House, ex- 
pressed strong objections to lifting eco- 
nomic controls. Removal of such res- 
trictions before the dollar reserves of 
the country exceed or, at least, equal 
the annual dollar expenditures would 
only precipitate national chaos, Osme- 
fla warned. 


On the other hand, the Chamber of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources 
(CANR) of former NEC chairman Al- 
tredo Montelibano hailed the latest 
three-year plan. According toa CANR 








spokesman, economic restrictions serve 
to retard rather than promote econo- 
mic growth. But whether the plan 
could secure presidential and congres- 
sional endorsement, the CANR is very 
pessimistic. Philippine experience with 
economic planning has convinced Mon- 
telibano’s group that the NEC cannot 
be effective. It faces strong opposition 
by the Central Bank, the Budget Com- 
mission and some foreign technical ad- 
visers. They allegedly succeeded in 
persuading President Magsaysay to is- 
sue Executive Order No. 236 in 1957 
which authorized the Budget Commis- 
sion to formulate a development plan 
for the government sector. As a con- 
sequence, a five-year fiscal plan, dis- 
regarding the targets chosen by NEC, 
came into being. 


In a speech before Manila Rotarians 
Senator Gil J. Puyat discussed the ma- 
jor issues of the raging economic de- 
bate. Freely drawing arguments from 
his recent observation tour in Europe, 
the Senate finance committee chair- 
man urged the termination of import 
and exchange controls. These create 
artificial scarcity — a situation so 
tempting for certain individuals to en- 
gage in black-marketing and profiteer- 
ing. 


Puyat observed with regret a lopsid- 
ed investment pattern developing in 
this country. Capital is largely chan- 
neled to speculative enterprises and 
real estate because local financiers he- 
sitate to invest in long-term projects 
if there is danger that the value of 
their investments will shrink through 
devaluation. In his opinion, this is not 
appropriate for agrarian economies. 
The major Philippine exports — sugar, 














copra, hemp and cordage — cannot be 
stepped-up by devaluation. The mar- 
ket for sugar is inelastic, hence the 
quantity of exports must be limited by 
quotas. Moreover, prices of other com- 
modities in the world market have not 
been good during the last few years. 
Devaluation, therefore, cannot provide 
én incentive, in his opinion. 


Meanwhile, the Tariff Commission 
is recommending to the President a 
means to encourage exports and diver- 
sification of production. The Philip- 
pines should accede to the General 
Agreement on Tariff and Trade 
(GATT). It may be recalled that the 
Tariff Commission first suggested this 
idea in 1950, but withheld a campaign 
pending revision of the tariff struc- 
ture. With the passage of the new 
tariff and customs code, the Commis- 
sion thinks it is time for the Philip- 
pines to join the 37 contracting parties 
to the agreement. 


GATT is a multilateral compact 
among sovereign states agreeing to ex- 
tend to all signatories any concession 
granted by one to another. Through 
this approach the Philippines may be 
able to find foreign markets other 
than the United States for its present 
export products and for those commo- 
dities which may be produced here 
profitably. 

At the closing exercises of the Ad- 
vanced Course for Training Officers,’ 
Senator Emmanuel Pelaez injected a 
sublime note to the current discussion 
as he pontificated on the spiritual con- 
tent of economic development. Ap- 
parently inspired by Rerum Novarum 
cf Leo XIII and Quadragesimo Anno 


SInfra, p. 154. 
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of Pius XI, the Mindanao senator pro- 
claimed the truism that industrializa- 
tion will create additional means of 
exploitation unless the value of human 
dignity is recognized and revered. He 
cited the communist experiment in 
China to exemplify the theory that the 
very system which may forge indus- 
trial prosperity and abundance can also 
mutilate the spirit of men and the in- 
Gividual’s desire to assert his indivi- 
Cual existence. 


Needed research on economic deve- 
lopment received new encouragement 
when the Lyceum of the Philippines, 
through the financial blessings of Don 
Andres Soriano, launched an Economic 
Research Center. The Center, wrote 
its Director-Curator, “is born out of 
an era of economic degradation.” 
Through a research board, the Center 
will sponsor studies of the Philippine 
economy. It will also build up a col- 
lection of books and documents for 
students and research workers. The 
University of the Philippines has also 
established an Institute of Economic 
Research and Development, dedicated 
to goals akin to those of the Soriano 
Economic Research Center of Lyceum. 


U.N. Technical Assistance 


Concern for programmed economic 
change is not peculiar to the Philippine 
bureaucracy. The project proposals 
for 1959 submitted to the U.N. Econo- 
mic and Social Council by UNTAA in- 
dicate that much assistance is being 
reguested for improving public ad- 
ministration. More than thirty coun- 
tries have sought aid in evolving their 
national development plans. Specific 
subjects cover range from urban and 
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rural community development to stu- 
dies on housing for tropical regions. 
A dozen countries requested support 
for improving their system of tax ad- 
ministration; and another group is 
seeking aid to revamp their personnel 
system. An Asian Regional Seminar 
on internal management of public in- 
dustrial enterprises is being planned, 
as a sequel to the Regional Seminar on 
public enterprises conducted for the 
United Nations (UN) some five years 
ago by the International Institute of 
Administrative Sciences. 


While requests for aid mount, the 
estimated sum to be pledged by govern- 
ments outside the normal UN budget 
cannot exceed $32 million—the amount 
pledged in 1958. Technical assistance 
administered by UNTAA comes in the 
form of advisers, fellowships, and 
training centers in various places. By 
the nature of its program, UN does not 
volunteer its helping hand. Member 
States must request such assistance. 


A workshop on “Public Administra- 
tion Problems Involved in Community 
Development Programs” is being con- 
ducted under the auspices of UN at 
The Hague, Netherlands. January 12- 
23, 1959. The Philippines is repre- 
sented by Prof. Jose V. Abueva, IPA 
Chief of Research and Editor of this 
Journal. 


From The Hague, Abueva will pro- 
ceed to the United States to fulfill 
some lecture engagements at different 
universities. His American trip is spon- 
sored by the Asia Foundation and the 
Council for Economic and Cultural Af- 
fairs, Inc. The U.P. Community De- 
velopment Research Council also al- 
loted funds for him to observe the 
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community development projects in 
India. 


Asian Cultural Cooperation 


The Conference of Asian Universi- 
ties on Cultural Cooperation was held 
at the University of the Philippines 
campus in Diliman, December 15 to 
19, 1958. Ten Asian countries parti- 
cipated and 18 local universities com- 
posed the Philippine delegation. Pres- 
ident Vicente G. Sinco who headed the 
host panel was unanimously elected 
chairman while Rector Muni Vejyant 
Rangshisht of Thailand became vice 
chairman. Staff members of IPA un- 
cer Director Carlos P. Ramos who 
was secretary-general, served as Sec- 
retariat officers. 


Three areas of cultural cooperation 
were discussed. Prof. Mikio Sumiya 
of the University of Tokyo read a pa- 
per on economics and technology. As- 
serting that no country can solve its 
economic problems and develop its eco- 
nomy without considering its relation- 
ship with other countries, the Japanese 
spokesman concluded that economic 
scholars in the whole of Asia must 
join hands. Exchange of correspon- 
dence and literature, and frequent con- 
ferences may provide a good starting 
point for some sort of a new intellectual 
co-prosperity sphere. 


Prince Prem Purachatra of Chula- 
longkorn University in Thailand spoke 
on the subject “Languages and Arts.” 
According to the Siamese professor, 
language barriers create a huge prob- 
lem in Southeast Asia. There is no re- 
gional language to bind the peoples to- 
gether and, with few exceptions, not 
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even national dialects. He therefore 
submitted the hypothess that regional 
understanding may be enhanced if uni- 
versities in the region would broaden 
the scope of their curricular offerings 
to include the major languages of the 
region. He also spoke with pride of 
Asian art. Inspired though they be 
by classics of the West, modern Asian 
music and literature are rich in beauty 
and originality. The universities 
should play a leading role in dissemina- 
ting regional arts by supporting tours 
and travelling exhibitions in neighbor- 
ing countries. 


The third paper on basic general 
education was prepared and delivered 
by Dean Ricardo R. Pascual of the 
University of the Philippines. Pascual 
explained his conviction that culture is 
the most reliable basis for interna- 
tional cooperation. While political, 
economic and military alliances are mo- 
tivated by expediency, culture is de- 
pendent upon transcendent and lasting 
values. It is broad and fundamental 
in the life not only of individuals but 
also of nations. 


After enumerating five general ob- 
jectives of basic education, Pascual out- 
lined a scheme for cultural coopera- 
tion. He proposed an exchange of per- 
sonnel and information on research 
achievements. He also pictured his 
dream of an “invisible Asian Univer- 
sity in Asia.” Under this ideal set-up, 
existing universities would serve as 
“units” of an Asian University. Anda 
scholar could hop with ease from one 
to another over a system of mutual 
accredition and recognition of credit- 
able work. 


After the discussants read their pa- 
pers, the delegates and observers split 
into three work groups, each to discuss 
one of the topics. Specific recommen- 
dations based on these discussions 
were adopted to promote cultural co- 
operation in this region. 


U.P. Golden Jubilee Lecture Series 


In connection with the Golden 
Jubilee festivities of the University 
of the Philippines, the IPA Student 
Government invited representatives of 
the several social science departments 
to speak on the relevance of their 
fields to the study of public adminis- 
tration. The symposium-forum was 
held at the Little Theater of Rizal 
Hall, November 26 and 28, 1958. 


Dr. Raul P. de Guzman, chairman of 
the IPA committee on the Golden Ju- 
bilee celebration, prefaced the program 
with remarks on the “Interdisciplinary 
Approach to the Study of Public Ad- 
ministration.” Dr. Ramon C. Portugal, 
another member of the IPA faculty, 
spoke on “Law and the Study of Public 
Administration.” Mrs. Emerenciana 
Y. Arcellana represented political 
science; Mr. Vicente Encarnacion, so- 
ciology: Dr. Alfredo V. Lagmay, psy- 
chology; Director Amado A. Castro, 
economics; and Prof. E. Arsenio Ma- 
nuel, anthoroplogy. 


The IPA Student Government in- 
vited students from 12 Manila univer- 
sities to attend the symposium-forum. 


In-Service Training 


Twenty four trainees and two ob- 
servers from national agencies and lo- 
cal governments completed the first 
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Advanced Course for Training Offi- 
cers conducted by IPA. The course 
lasted for six weeks, from November 
3 to December 12, 1958, with Senator 
Emmanuel Pelaez as final speaker.° 


The training program dealt with 
five problem areas — determination 
of training needs, planning of agency 
training programs, administration of 
programs, evaluation, and follow-up 
training. The course was doubly sig- 
nificant because for the first time IPA 
employed the so-called “syndicate tech- 
nique” for in-service training. As de- 
fined in the previous issue of the Jour- 
al, this technique divides the entire 
class into sub-groups. Each sub-group 
is assigned to investigate the same 
problem. All of them convene later 
te discuss and sum up their findings. 


Only graduates of basic courses at 
IPA and those who have actually con- 
ducted training programs in their res- 
pective agencies were admitted to the 
Advanced Course. Trainees were no- 
minated by the heads of their agencies 
and selected by the Institute in consul- 
tation with the Personnel Services Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Civil Service 
and the Training Branch of the Ma- 
nagement Service, Budget Commission. 


Shortly after conclusion of the Ad- 
vanced Course, the Government Train- 
ing Officers Association of the Philip- 
pines, Inc. (GOTOAP) held the Second 
National Conference of Government 
Training Officers at Rizal Hall. The 
conference discussed the subject ‘““Man- 
agement Improvement Through In- 
Service Training.” Only 60 of the to- 
tal 248 training officers registered as 
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delegates. Some 20 observers were 


also present. 


Assistant Executive Secretary En- 
rique C. Quema delivered the opening 
address on some idiosyncracies of a 
bureaucratic mind, apprising the train- 
ing officers of the trials and tribula- 
tions of a teacher dealing with people 
who cling to fixed ideas. He under- 
scored the value of in-service training 
ior government officials. Only thus, 
he said, can they be made to under- 
stand the goal of the entire bureacratic 
machine and the functions of other 
agencies. Absence of that understand- 
ing, said Mr. Quema, is behind these 
petty rivalries among them. 


The delegates elected a new set of 
cfficers of GOTOAP. Jose Ramirez of 
the Budget Commission and Jose Re- 
lunia of the Government Service In- 
surance System were chosen president 
and vice president respectively. The 
other elected officers are the follow- 
ing: 


Emilio H. Calderon — Secretary 


Maria P. Velono — Assistant Sec- 
retary 

Simeon M. Agustin — Treasurer 

Josefina Abad Cruz — Assistant 
Treasurer 


Eufemio Dacanay — Auditor 

Reynaldo de Asis — Business Man- 
ager 

Ismael C. Dizon — P R O 

Feliciano Dizon — Assistant PRO 


A resolution was passed seeking to 
re-classify the position of training of- 
ficer so as to elevate its salary range. 
Another resolution recommended that 
the President of the Philippines him- 
self appoint training officers for eve- 
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ry agency and eventually provide them 
with items in the budget. A commit- 
tee was also created to study ways and 
means of raising a scholarship fund 
for deserving training officers. 


Meanwhile, it was learned that the 
Special Tax Revision Commission of 
the Department of Finance is prepar- 
ing to launch a nation-wide training 
program for provincial and city asses- 
sors. The country will be divided into 
six training regions — Northern Lu- 
zon, Eastern Visayas, Western Visa- 
yas, and Mindanao. Training courses 
will be offered in each region one 
after another. 


Graduates of IPA basic courses for 
training officers are assigned to plan 
the program. Ismael C. Dizon of Tar- 
lac Province who completed also the 
Advanced Course is the over-all train- 
ing officer. He is assisted by Roseo 
B. Katabay, another IPA graduate. 


The program, which will last for one 
week in each region, is expected to 
start in Northern Luzon sometime in 
May or June. Six types of problems 
in assessment will be taken up — or- 
ganizational administration; assess- 
ment forms, recording and property 
accounting; basic laws and statutory 
revisions; urban and rural land ap- 
praisal; building appraisal and cost 
data on structures and machineries; 
and tax mapping. A lecturer will be 
assigned to speak on each subject. 
There will also be resource authorities 
from the Department of Finance who 
will assist the lecturers in clarifying 
technical issues. 


Two participants each from first 
class and second class provinces and 
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cities will be invited, and one from each 
province and city below second class. 
Their respective local governments will 
shoulder their expenses. 


The ninth Basie Course for Training 
Officers, offered by the IPA In-Ser- 
vice Training Division, will begin on 
February 16, 1959. Information 
sheets have been sent to national 
agencies and local gove:nments invit- 
ing participants. 


Labor Education 


The Labor Education Center of the 
University of the Philippines will soon 
be converted into a Regional Labor 
Education Center for Asia. A sum of 
$200,000 from the Asian Economic 
Development Fund of ICA has been 
set aside for the construction of a new 
building for the Center. It will stand 
in front of the U.P. Administration 
Building in Diliman, on the side oppo- 
site the College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. Another $172,000 is alloted for 
equipment, staff salaries and scholar- 
ships. The grant will cover the opera- 
ting expenses of the Regional Center 
for four years. 


ICA missions and Philippine lega- 
tions in different countries of South- 
east Asia will report on the labor si- 
tuation and problems in their respec- 
tive assignments. These reports will 
be used in the preparation of a region- 
al program of study. Trade unionists 
from these countries will be selected 
by the ICA missions and sent to the 
Center for training. Filipino and Ame- 
rican instructors will constitute the 
teaching staff. It is expected to start 
operations in September next year. 
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European Congresses, 1959 


The International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences will hold its ele- 
venth Congress 1n Wiesbaden, German 
Federal Republic August 29 to Septem- 
ber 3, 1959. Themes included — the 
structure and function of the Minis- 
try of Finance; devolution of powers 
to autonomous bodies, particularly the 
protessions and the universities; bet- 
ter motivation of the civil servants, 
(incentive, awards, staff participa- 
tion); and automation and the public 
service, the human problems. The 
Congress is expected to attract more 
than 500 officials and professors from 
over 30 universities. 


The fourteenth Congress of the In- 
ternational Union of Local Authorities 
is scheduled to be held June 18 to 23, 
1959 in West Berlin. The theme is 
“Social Services of the Municipality.” 
The preceding Congress attracted 
nearly 1,000 officials and students of 
municipal affairs from nearly 40 coun- 
tries. 

The Council of the International Fe- 
deration for Housing and Planning will 
meet September 6 to 9, 1959 at Peru- 
gia on the invitation of its Italian vice 
president, Mr. Olivetti. The theme for 
discussion will be “Housing for the 


Lowest-Income Families.” The Coun- 
cil includes delegates of member or- 
ganizations and of individual members. 
Its meetings normally attract some 150 
people. 


Director Ramos to Ausiralia 


Upon invitation of the Australian 
government, Director Carlos P. Ramos 
of IPA will attend the Administrative 
Staff College in Victoria. He will go 
on a special grant under the Colombo 
Plan and his schedule will include also 
observation of the Commonwealth ci- 
vil service system. The Philippine gov- 
ernment was pleased to nominate Di- 
rector Ramos for the grant in view of 
the plan of IPA to establish a Philip- 
pine Administrative Academy for se- 
nior civil servants. 


Session at the Australian Staff Col- 
lege will commence on February 13 and 
end on May 9, 1959. From Australia, 
Dir. Ramos will visit the center of the 
Eastern Regional Organization for 
Public Administration (EROPA) for 
Research, Documentation and Diffu- 
sion in Saigon. The scheduled provi- 
sional. Executive Council meeting of 
EROPA, the IPA director revealed, 
may be held in October or November 
this year. 
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